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PREFACE 


Guidance for Today's Schools has been written to help teachers- 
in-training and those in service to understand and to utilize the guidancc 
potential of the school and community. 

This book proposes a system of organization which draws upon the total 
resources of the community and stresses the broad implications of guid- 
ance. Guidance is taken to apply not just to the “problem” child but to 
all children. Nor does the author feel that the function of guidance should 
be confined to the guidance worker alone. Guidance is the responsibility 
of teacher and parent alike, and in no small degree it is the obligation of 
the community itself. 

The home-room teacher, however, has long been in a most favorable 
position among the faculty to guide the pupil, and thus one of the pri- 
mary objectives of this book is to help to make the teacher, or prospective 
teacher, aware of the guidance advantages of his position. "The author 
hopes that this is essentially a “textbook”—that is, a practical and useful 
book for study—and that it will be useful for the home-room teacher, the 
guidance worker, and the teacher-in-training. 

Fxpressed in simple terms, the book seeks to give the teacher and student 
an honest appreciation of what guidance means, what it can accomplish, 
and how it can contribute to the growth and happiness of the pupil by 
helping him to orient himself toward his future role of citizen and parent. 


Gainesville, Florida 
January, 1957 
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CHAPTER l 


WHO IS RESPONSIBLE 
FOR GUIDANCE? 


Who is responsible for guidance? A discussion of this ques- 
tion at the outset should clarify certain possible misunderstandings 
which might be of concern to teachers, counselors, and administrators. 

There is an old saying, “What is everybody’s business is nobody’s 
business." Beyond any doubt, guidance is everybody's business, if by 
"everybody" we mean the parents, the teachers, and the other work- 
ers in the schools and in the community. But it is possible to keep 
guidance from degenerating into nobody’s business if a reasonable 
effort is made to define or describe the responsibilities of all concerned. 

Guidance is a term generally used to describe certain services de- 
signed to make the educational experience of the learner effective to a 
maximum degree. Some of these services will be best rendered by the 
teacher, some by each of the other people who come within the range 
of the student's experience. On the following pages allocations of re- 
sponsibility for these services will be suggested. Since the responsibili- 
ties overlap or, rather, dovetail, the discussion assumes that everyone 
recognizes that guidance activities are the work of a team and not the 
single prerogative of any individual. This is the point of view from 
which the entire discussion is projected: without co-operation between 


the members, no program can become operative. 
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THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 


It has been pointed out that guidance is essentially a teaching 
process, and it follows that every classroom teacher has guidance 
responsibilities in the very nature of his work. 

There are two areas of teaching with which guidance is concerned— 
that of the home-room teacher and that of the subject-matter, or class, 
teacher. This is not intended to imply that home-room teachers are 
separate staff people from subject-matter teachers. Rather, each 
teacher is both a home-room teacher, with respect to his home-room 
responsibilities, and a subject-matter teacher, with respect to the sub- 
ject area in which he offers instruction. Hence, when the 5o77/e-roon 
teacher is mentioned, the reference is to the teacher—any teacher— 
in connection with his home-room responsibilities. The present dis- 
cussion will concentrate on the guidance responsibilities of any 
teacher within whose area of activity the student happens to come. 
These responsibilities can best be demonstrated by a discussion of 
what some of the functions are and what they involve. 


GETTING TO Kxow THE STUDENTS 


Because of the day-to-day contact with the students, the teacher 
has an opportunity to get to know them as individuals and to learn 
how they behave, work, and play together in groups. . 

There is a great deal to be known about each student, including 1n- 
formation as to where he lives, what his family background is, his 
previous education, his previous experiences, his hopes and ambitions, 
and many other facts. But here the reference is to the simple necessity 
of getting acquainted. In the modern school, with its large numbers 
of pupils, to know just who a student is means so much. The class- 
room teacher can then identify the student as more than merely à 
name or a number; the student becomes a person with certain charac- 
teristics—an individual. 

In small schools the acquaintance begins more or less automatically. 
Tn a short course of time, as in many a Sunday-school class, the teacher 
in a small school can establish a satisfactory relationship with his pupils. 
But in schools where classes are fairly large, and particularly where 
the teacher meets a number of classes in one day, it is usually necessary 
to use seating charts or other means of identifying individuals. Some 
teachers find it helpful, in conjunction with the charts, to have a car 
file for listing information about each pupil. In all events, the 1m- 
portance of getting to know the pupil as soon as possible is such that 
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a system which does not leave things to time and chance is recom- 
mended. 

One common guidance technique has the teacher ask each student 
to list certain factual information about himself at the beginning meet- 
ing of the course. The teacher provides a guide for the kind of infor- 
mation sought, and dittoed or mimeographed forms are used for 
recording it. By this method, getting acquainted with the students 
begins immediately, and they recognize from the start that there is 
going to be a personal relationship in the class—a situation in which 
teacher and students know each other. 

Favorable relationships are further promoted if steps are taken to 
ensure that the students know something about the teacher. A short 
biographical sketch for the benefit of the students may be provided 
tactfully and appropriately. This tends to prevent the situation where 
the students are almost totally uninformed about the background of 


the teacher for weeks at a time. At the college level this problem often 
assumes considerable importance: 


The surprising fact that some students spend a year in a course without 
ever learning the teacher’s name is a commentary on impersonal education. 

Certainly the instructor should introduce himself to the group at the 
first meeting. In some institutions department heads present new instruc- 
tors to their classes, explaining their background for teaching the subject. 
Not infrequently students do not appreciate or understand the instructor's 
preparation and his particular interests | without such an introduction ].* 


The following incident happened in a college infirmary: It was a 
late November afternoon and the wife of a faculty member was visit- 
tudent patients. One of the boys said he guessed 
but he was really worried about one class. 
nd he said he thought being absent 
lly if he missed a certain test which 


ing some of the s 
everything was all right, 
It was a social-studies course, à 
would count against him, especia 
was coming up. 

“Why don’t you drop a card or a note to your instructor and tell 
him you have been in the infirmary? I think that would make a dif- 
ference in the way he would look at it,” suggested the visitor. 

The student’s face brightened and he looked relieved. Then a 
frown returned to his face and he rubbed his eyes. 

“Don’t you think that would be a good thing to do?” questioned 


his visitor. 


“The Teacher as Counselor,” Student Personnel Work 


1Donald J. Shank, c s s 
ducation Studies, Ser. VI), XII (October 1948), 9. 


(American Council on E 
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The student hesitated a moment and then said, “I think it would be 
a fine idea. But the trouble is I haven't the slightest idea what the pro- 
fessor's name is!” 


ESTABLISHING Goop RELATIONS WITH THE STUDENTS 


In the main, the problem of establishing good relations is a long- 
range one involving as it does the personalities of the teacher and the 
members of the group, the general conditions under which the work 
of the class and the school goes on, and a great many factors which 
operate, and will be disclosed, over a period of time. But the teacher who 
has a pleasant way of talking, acting, and going about his everyday work 
and who shows an interest in, and concern for, the interests and activi- 
ties of his students has a start in the right direction in this matter. 

A number of studies have been made to bring to light the factors 
which make for good relations between teacher and pupils, and, by 
and large, they are the same factors that make for good rclations 
everywhere among people. lt is logical to assume that students will 
respond well to teachers who respect them, and know them, as per- 
sonalities. The teacher will know them as individuals and will have 
some knowledge of their interests and affairs if he listens to what they 
have to say, pays attention to their ideas, shows consideration for their 
welfare as persons and as a group, gives them credit where it is de- 
served, recognizes any contributions they may make, informs them 
about actions that are going to be taken affecting them, plans with 
them, consults with them when reasonable and possible, and in general 
establishes the same quality of relations with them that is known to be 
productive of good results as between employers and employees in 
business or industry. 

When the Richmond Chamber of Commerce sponsored a "Spot- 
light the Teacher" project, as reported by the Virgimia Journal of 
Education, 535 pupils submitted essays on “The Qualities I Like Best 
in "Teachers." The qualities most frequently listed were understand- 
ing, fairness and impartiality, patience, neatness, and the ability to ex 
plain. Other qualities that ranked high were humor, kindness, @ 
pleasing personality, cheerfulness, friendliness, a soft, clear voice, à 
good disposition, and a knowledge of subject matter. The report also 
noted that one of the qualities liked by students and mentioned in 
many replies was strictness in discipline. 

That it is unquestionably important for the teacher, in his role of 


?Quoted in Phi Delta Kappan, XXXIV (November 1952). 
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guidance worker, to establish good relationships is clear in view of the 
fact that the student's acceptance of counseling and other guidance 
services will depend on how well such relationships have been estab- 


lished and maintained. 


ORIENTING THE STUDENT 


The teacher has an immediate responsibility for the orientation 
function in guidance, which, evidently, involves introducing the 
student to the work which is at hand. As an interpreter and repre- 
sentative of the program, especially in home-room situations, the 
teacher will also assist in orienting the student to the entire school 
program. In relation to that part of the work of the school for which 
the teacher is responsible, his function in guidance is especially impor- 
tant. For example, no one is in a better position to orient the students 
with regard to the importance and nature of mathematics than the 
mathematics teacher; no one is in a better position to orient the pupils 
with regard to the importance of reading than the teacher of reading. 
The English teacher is obliged to do his best to orient the students in 
ood English usage, both oral and written, and to find 
ways and means of selling the students on the values of good reading 
of various kinds and at various levels; the English teacher will also wish 
to orient his students to the printed resources of the school and of the 
live. No one is in a better position than the 
(through tests, samples of work, confer- 
ences) the point in progress at which the student may find himself at 
any time, and, on the basis of any information gathered, to help to 
orient him to the next steps which he should expect to take as a student. 

In discussing the orientation responsibilities of the teacher it is evi- 
dent that there is no difference, at this point, between the services of 
guidance and the best aspects of teaching. The same objective is in 
view; the same methods are employed. Above all, it is important that 
the orientation process include helping the student to understand the 
purposes of his instruction, especially at the school levels where the 
selection of the subject and the teacher may not have been a matter of 


the pupil's own choosing. | : 

At the risk of repetition it must be stressed that the guidance func- 
tion and the teaching function are here very close together; we know 
from psychology that the individual works hardest and learns best 
when he understands why he is doing the work he is asked to do. 
Orientation should concentrate on making sure that everything possi- 
ble is done to help the student gain this insight, and this is especially the 


his classes to g 


community in which they 
teacher himself to study 
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responsibility of the teacher within his own teaching arca. The 
English teacher Cannot count on having the mathematics teacher ex- 
plain to the students why it is important to study English, or what the 
purposes of that subject may be. Of course, teachers can help each 
other out, and integrated courses help to establish some valuable cor- 
respondences, but the teacher himself must consider it the proper obli- 
gation of his work to make sure that orientation is given for his own 
subject. In other words, helping the student to understand the pur- 
poses of his instruction is one of the most important guidance functions 
the individual teacher can perform. 


HELPING THE STUDENT TO DEVELOP APPROPRIATE Ways or WORKING 


The guidance function of the teacher will include the instruction of 
students in ways of working appropriate both to the subject at hand 
and the level of instruction. It can be seen that this will vary from ele- 
mentary to upper-secondary or college levels, and it would seem that the 
actual instruction in appropriate working methods will have to be de- 
cided in terms of the present level of the individual or group at hand. 

Aside from instruction in the general techniques of study, which 
constitutes a major guidance assignment, the teacher will need to sug- 
gest techniques appropriate to the particular learning tasks as they 
come, and techniques which seem to be necessary for them as indi- 
viduals. This is what has to be done: 


, 1. The teacher needs to analyze the specific learning tasks going on in 
his class to determine what approaches will be most profitable for the 
students. Then he needs to discuss and illustrate these approaches. This 
may be done for the subject as a whole, or for particular study tasks 
within the subject, or even for particular assignments from day to day, oF 
week to week. i 

2. The teacher needs to consider what areas of difficulty may be encoun- 
tered and give some time to group or individual discussion of these. 

3. The teacher needs to provide occasions when students may bring up 


for review problems they are encountering, and to encourage the students 
to make suggestions for improvement. 


Since the teacher is the person who is closest to the actual work 
which is going on in the class, here is a guidance function that he 
alone is most favorably situated to carry out. In a way it is helping the 
students to make the tools (good study methods, good ways of work- 
ing) to go on with their tasks. This is an indispensable service, but it 
1s not always given, for teachers often assume that students can work 
effectively on their own or that they already have a knowledge of the 
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best ways of working. The amount of such guidance to be provided 
in any given course or class always depends on the need. The need 
may be considerable or slight; sometimes it is present even at the 
graduate level of study. 


HrrpixG ro Provipe CONDITIONS Wuicu MAKE 
FOR EFFECTIVE LEARNING 


This involves helping the students to feel at home (a possible re- 
sult of the activities suggested earlier under the heading of establishing 
good relations with the students). It might include provision for some 
social activity to increase the feeling of belonging in the group to 
heighten group morale. A certain amount of attention, in some classes, 
to the physical environment would be desirable—illustrative material, 
exhibits, decorations, and other ideas to improve the atmosphere and 
make the work go forward. It might include protecting the students 
from interfering conditions; such protection might also include ac- 
tion of a disciplinary type if needed to remove distraction or inter- 
ference resulting from the behavior of uncooperative students in the 
group. In other words, it is considered a proper guidance function of 
the teacher for him to keep an eye on the conditions under which the 
bout the same way that it is considered impor- 


group is working, in a Wa) S 
tant in a business or an industry to maintain proper working conditions. 


IDENTIFYING CONDITIONS WHICH INTERFERE 

WITH ErrEcrivE LEARNING 

The classroom or home-room teacher has a responsibility to identify 
conditions which inhibit a student's learning progress. The teacher 
should be ready to act when the student's intellectual level, his emo- 
tional condition, his physical condition, his social adjustment, or some 
other factor is interfering with successful work. This again is a direct 
responsibility of the teacher in any guidance program, since the teacher 
is in the most frequent and personal contact with the student. 

Teachers will vary considerably in their ability to handle situations 
of this type when they arise 1m class, and of course they will en- 
counter some situations which they cannot dispose of and must re- 
fer them to another with greater training. In fact, the variations in 
human behavior, and their causes, are so complicated that it is im- 
possible for the average classroom teacher to do other than simply 
identify these more difficult areas of adjustment and make the 
necessary referrals. Altogether too much harm can come from an 
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effort by amateurs to solve professional problems, a fact which has 
not always been recognized by leaders in guidance and elementary 
psychology. PM 

How is the teacher to recognize a problem or a condition inter- 
fering with learning which is over his head, or which involves deeper 
conflict than it is possible for him to handle in the classroom situa- 
tion? There is no ready answer to this question, but it is assumed 
that when the maladjustment of the student is reaching a point of 
serious interference with his own progress, or with the progress 
of others, prompt referral to an adequately trained counselor or other 
guidance worker is in order. The same policy must also be invoked 
by the counselor, for most counselors lack sufficient familiarity with 
the complex of causes resulting in serious emotional maladjustment 
to render therapy effective in such cases. 

It is unfortunate that clear-cut distinctions cannot be made to help 
teachers and counselors invariably to make decisions regarding when 
to call upon other personnel with greater diagnostic or therapeutic 
skill. The only working principle must be that of using good judg- 
ment—of recognizing that serious problems do sometimes present 
themselves and that, in such instances, it might be very harmful to 
the individual should their existence go unrecognized or should the 
teacher or counselor with limited training attempt to deal with them 
singlehanded. 

Difficulties of a sort requiring treatment beyond the skill and 
abilities of the classroom teacher might include so many different 
kinds of behavior that it is difficult to do more than suggest the kind 
of thing to look for. Even these suggestions are offered with some 
misgivings, because the actual maladjustment of an individual would 
be a matter of degree, persistence, and basic relationship to environ- 
ment—factors not easily measurable. 

However, such symptoms as the following might be starting points 
for a teacher in considering this problem: 


Unusually persistent withdrawal from social activity or contact with 
others ] 

Unusual and repeated evidence of fatigue 

Unusual and persistent regressive behavior (crying, sobbing) . 

More than just sporadic or casual acts of aggression against other chil- 
dren or against adults 

Bizarre behavior if repeated or continued 

Excessive absence from school 

Persistent failure in study 

"Temper tantrums 
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Situations in which the individual is an object of hostility from others 
in the group, or is shunned by them 


"The teacher should check with other teachers to determine whether 
or not any of thesc symptoms had been evidenced in other classes or 
in other situations involving the child. "This would obviate the danger 
of jumping to conclusions from what has happened in one situation. 
It is well known that a child's reaction to one teacher or to one situa- 
tion may be quite different from his reaction in another situation. 
Evidence of such behavior occurring in more than one situation would 
be in the direction of supporting the conclusion that a condition ex- 
isted meriting further study by qualified counselors or others. 

The teacher might identify certain individuals with leanings toward 
more serious maladjustment by using questionnaires, interviews, other 
teachers’ ratings, or other sources of information. Segel considers 
that students who are frustrated constitute a major problem of the 
schools and feels that an effort should be made to identify them. For 


this purpose he suggests the use of a group pencil-and-paper ques- 
tionnaire. 


The first step is the identification of frustrated individuals. Certain 
groups of school youth include many of them. Among these are prospec- 
tive drop-outs, those who are referred by teachers for disorderliness, those 
who are failing in studies, those with low scholastic-aptitude scores, and 
the like. ... The best method by which most cases can be identified, apart 
from those discovered in the regular counseling services, is the use of the 
results of ratings on a combination of factors characterizing the groups 
mentioned above together with the results on a group paper-and-pencil 


questionnaire on mental health or personality. . . .* 

uments which might be used for this pur- 
pose. He notes that studies have indicated that these instruments do 
not get at personality traits as such, but that they do indicate some- 
thing about the way the individual looks at life, at school, and at his 


Segel offers a list of instr 


"David Segel, Frustrations in Adolescent Youtb, U. S. Office of Education 


J . 55. 0. 
Wiee der Inventory (Stanford University Press); California 
Test of Personality (California Test Bureau, Hollywood); Detroit Adjustment 
Inventory (Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington); Heston Personal Ad- 
justment Inventory (World Book Co., New York); Mental Health Analysis 
(California Test Bureau); Problem Check List (Mooney: Psychological Cor- 
poration, New York); Schrammel-Gorbutt Personality Adjustment Scale (Bu- 
reau of Educational Measurements, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia), 
SRA Youth Inventory (Science Research Associates). 
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relationships with others. Unusual deviations by individual students 
might suggest situations worthy of fuller study. 

It is not suggested that the classroom teacher go on a witch hunt 
for personality abnormalities. The thought is rather that the possi- 
bility of deviations requiring more competent study by counselors 
and possibly others with greater training must always be kept in mind 
if we are to handle situations intelligently. 

When a problem situation is encountered, the teacher will nor- 
mally keep the matter under observation for a time to determine 
whether or not it is serious enough to justify referral to a counselor or 
to a clinical-services center. In many cases the teacher would seek the 
help of the counselor, and the counselor, in turn, would seek the help 
of psychologically trained workers at a higher level if it appeared that 
their help should be invoked. The danger is that the teacher, through 
ignorance, may not become aware of the development of a problem 
of a serious nature affecting the development of a student, or that, on 
the other hand, the teacher may feel entirely adequate to handle a 
problem which in reality is sufficiently complicated to require much 
more skillful diagnosis and treatment. It is the duty of the teacher 
only to spot such difficult problems and help the student to find the 
persons or agencies who can be of help to him. 

More than 90 per cent of the problems will not be of a complex or- 
der. Guidance is concerned with the hundred-and-one minor malad- 
justments or shortcomings which keep the student from working 
effectively. The teacher is the one who notices that he is not working 
effectively, and so is the first to discover where the needs are. As has 
been indicated, some of these are met by individual counseling, others 
by group guidance. The techniques for accomplishing this phase of 
his work are worth close study by the teacher as a guidance worker. 

Ina questionnaire presented by Roeber, Smith, and Erickson the 
teacher’s attention is directed to a number of the possible areas of 
difficulty—trouble spots—by the following series of questions, which 


are informative as to the role of the teacher in guidance and uscful 
as a check list. 7 


Am I attempting to prevent difficulties from happening? 


A. Am I trying to find pupils who are unhappy? 


, B. AmI looking for pupils whose attendance records indicate difficul- 
ties worthy of further study? 


C. Am I attem 
with their work? 


D. Am T trying to locate pupils with evident lack of interest in the class? 


pting to find out more about pupils who are always late 
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E. Am I trying to find pupils whose physical conditions may handicap 
their schoolwork? 

F. Am I locating pupils who seldom or never succeed in their sub- 
jects? 

G. Am I locating pupils whose home conditions militate against their 
success in school? 

H. Am I locating pupils in danger of leaving school before gradu- 
ation? 

I. Am I locating those quiet pupils who need encouragement and so- 

cial development? 

J. Am I finding some activities that the less capable pupils can carry 
successfully? 

K. Am I locating those pupils whose problems arise out of personal 
handicaps (physical defects, poor clothing, foreign tongue, etc.)? 

L. Am I locating the more able pupils who are not working up to 
their abilities? 

M. Do I show a personal interest in any pupil who is in trouble? 

N. Do I try to help other teachers better to understand some of the 
pupils with whom I am well acquainted? 

O. Am I trying to locate and help the pupils handicapped because of 
poor reading ability?* 


Tesrinc AND EVALUATING 


The teacher performs a guidance function in utilizing the school’s 
testing and evaluation program. He will not only use achievement 
tests but will also wish to have information as to the intelligence, 
aptitudes, social and personal behavior, and attitudes and interests of 
his pupils. He will recognize that tests are also valuable as motivating 
devices and teaching aids. The teacher will assist the other officials 
of the school in the administration of tests, not only in terms of ac- 
tually seeing that the tests are given, but in helping to describe the 
conditions under which they are given and in interpreting the results. 


CONSULTING WITH OTHER STAFF MEMBERS 


The teacher’s role in guidance involves conferences with other staff 
members concerning the progress or problems of individual students 
or of the school guidance projects. At is recommended that staff con- 
ferences about students be an organized part of the guidance program. 


5By ission from Organization and Administration of Guidance Services, 
" dog Edward C. Roeber, Glenn E. Smith, and Clifford E. Erickson. 


Copyright, 1955. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
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“How is Bill Smith getting along in your class?" would be the open- 
ing question for the type of thing we have in mind here. 

Inevitably, different teachers see different performances by the 
same student. If the quality of the student's work varies significantly 
from class to class, the alert teacher will make a critical comparison of 
the performances. It is not uncommon for students to accomplish 
successful work in one class while operating on a mediocre level in 
another; it is not unusual for two teachers to have entirely dif- 
ferent impressions as to the quality or personality of the same boy or 
girl. Surely, it would be profitable to seek the reasons. These experi- 
ences suggest that teachers in a position to exchange information that 
may throw light on individuals should do so, and sometimes impor- 
tant clues to a student's interests or attitudes are uncovered in this way. 

It is also possible for a teacher to reinforce what a colleague is do- 
ing. One teacher who is endeavoring to influence a student in a 


certain way can get help from another teacher working in the same 
direction. Thus Miss Green, who was trying to build up Larry's self- 
confidence in expressing himself before the group, enlisted Miss 
Dormer's help in suggesting to her that if an opportunity arose she 
might call on Larry to say something about his aquarium. This hap- 
pened to be his current hobby, and by encouraging Larry to talk about 
something he was interested in and well informed about both teachers 


gave his morale a boost by a little co-operative effort. 


CONSULTING WITH PARENTS 


Parents are normally willing and eager to talk with teachers about 
their sons or daughters, and it is up to the classroom teacher to plan 
on meeting them. Good purposes are also achieved by parent-teacher 
conferences with other staff members present. Through these confer- 
ences teachers gain information about the background from which 
the student comes. Often this information is of two major types: 
information as to the physical and cultural setting of the home, and 
information as to the parents’ wishes and attitudes and values—both 
vitally important in affecting the student's behavior. 

It is natural for parents to have considerable curiosity about the 
pupil's teacher (“Wonder what she's like"), and in view of this, the 
teacher's responsibility is to satisfy the curiosity in a cordial manner: 
to establish as good relations with the parents as with the pupils. This 
is, to be sure, an incidental part of the teacher's task as it must be in 
view of the limits of time and energy which the facts of teaching im- 
pose. Some discussions of guidance and educational psychology set 
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up so many teacher-should-do propositions that they become quite 
fantastic. i 

It would seem more reasonable for the responsible teacher to plan 
a certain minimum program of parent relationships and contacts—one 
that is within reach—and stick to it, rather than to take on the un- 
limited task of trying to establish friendships. 

Some thought might be given to setting up a regular means of com- 
munication with parents, perhaps through some sort of home or class 
bulletin (which the students might help to prepare) or a news letter 
to come out at intervals. “What’s Going On in 8-B" suggests the sort 
of topic that has been advocated. This is an area of interest not only 
in guidance work but in the field of general public-school relations. 
The idea has not been developed, but could well be explored for its 
promise. It is conceivable that such means of contact would yield 


excellent results. 


Pnovipixa anp Usixc MATERIALS ror GUIDANCE 


For the help it will give in sustaining the guidance program the 
teacher will start a library of materials in the form of books, tests, 
periodicals, and bulletins as the need may arise and as time and rc- 
sources permit. It is likely that the school will have a library of 
resource materials in this field, but the teacher should supplement this 
with some materials of his own. The project calls for co-ordination of 
effort to avoid unnecessary duplication. It is particularly likely that 
the teacher will find it helpful to have, in his own classroom, reference 
materials pertinent to his own subjects or current guidance interests. 


These may vary, or be changed, from time to time. 


BECOMING ACQUAINTED WITH THE GUrDANCE Resources 


OF THE SCHOOL 

The teacher will gradually develop working relationships with, 
and a knowledge of, the many agencies and activities in the school 
which can serve a guidance purpose. For example, the teacher will 
learn what the particular talents and interests of various administra- 
tive officers and staff members are so that students can be sent to talk 
with them when problems come up which these interests might help 
A m is often a matter of persons rather than machinery. If 
Mr. Smith in the general-science sey Se know some- 
thing zbouramaretr photography, his knowledge and interest can be 
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used. It is possible that his co-operation in talking with an individual, 
or to a group, may make a bigger contribution than all the materials in 
the library on that particular subject. . 

The teacher can accumulate a reference file of such resources in 
terms of persons, and this may extend beyond the school. Agencies 
in the community such as the Y.M.C.A., the state employment serv- 
ices, and the chamber of commerce may have a part to play. This is 
sufficient at this point to illustrate the teacher's interest in this area as 
it relates to guidance. 


ROLE OF THE TEACHER IN GUIDANCE 


To Know the Students as Individual Personalities 
To Orient Them to Their Work in the Class 

To Help Them Develop Effective Ways of Working 
To Help Provide Good Learning Conditions 


To Conduct and Participate in Group Guidance Activities 
To Counsel Students as Individuals and in Groups 

To Develop Worth-While Home-Room Activities 

To Secure Information about the Students 

To Know the Guidance Resources of the School 

To Consult with Parents and Other Teachers 


THE PRINCIPAL AND 
OTHER ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


Many writers in the field of guidance have pointed out that à 
school will have a good guidance program or a poor guidance pro- 
gram or no guidance program at all, depending on the attitude and 
point of view of the principal.’ This is another way of saying that 
the extent to which guidance services will exist in a school is deter- 
mined by the attitude of the administration. It is very unlikely, even 
in a school with a democratically oriented administrative program, 


"See Fred Dixon, “A High School Principal Looks at Guidance," Occupa- 
tions, XXIX (February 1951), 350-353. 
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that guidance services can thrive or even exist unless the attitude of 
the administrative leaders toward them is encouraging. 

There is no doubt that the school reflects, in many ways, the per- 
sonality of the principal. The Kellogg Foundation has appropriated 
considerable sums of money to aid in research on how this influence 
operates, to what extent, and under what conditions; With or without 
research, teachers know a strong influence exists. Therefore, if a 
school or a teacher in a school is to develop a guidance program, the 
principal or other administrative head will have to encourage the staff 
of the school to develop wholesome guidance practices and give the 
teachers especially the feeling that he is behind their efforts and is 
sympathetic with the purposes of guidance. In order to give intel- 
ligent assistance the principal should familiarize himself with the 
guidance viewpoint and strengthen his understanding of the duties 
involved in personnel services. 

Parenthetically, the importance of understanding the principles of 
good personnel management is so great for the success of his own 
career as a school leader that the reward of studying guidance psy- 
chology should be twofold: (1) it will contribute to his own insight 
into how to be a better administrator from the standpoint of good 
personnel relations with his staff and with his community; (2) it will 
contribute to his understanding of the vital role of guidance in the 
educational processes of the school. 

The principal or administrative officer has more to do with the 
guidance program than merely to give it his blessing. As administra- 
tive head he will probably perform the following functions: 


1. Provide personnel for the guidance program. 

2. Provide facilities (office space, secretarial help, tests, and supplies). 

3. Help in program planning so that teachers can have free time for 
guidance functions; so that the school activities will allow room for these 
functions. 

4. Help in organizing and supporting a guidance committee to serve as 
a policy-making and advisory body in this area. 

5. Contribute his own professional leadership to the guidance program 
by suggesting activities and by helping in carrying them out. 

6. Contribute his own professional judgment to the handling of guidance 
situations through helping in group and individual counseling as necessary. 

7. Help to provide for the in-service training of the school staff in 
guidance activities as one of the important areas of education through 


"Programs are currently (1956) under study at the University of Florida. 
"See W. Little and A. L. Chapman, Developmental Guidance in Secondary 
Schools, pp. 262-264. 
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providing for consideration of this work in staff meetings; through oc- 

casional scheduling of extension courses, workshops. or other in-service 

training programs; and through co-operating with staff members who arc 

furthering their training by university class attendance and other means. 
8. Help in interpreting the guidance program to the public. 


There are many allocations of responsibility to other administrative 
officers in larger schools, depending on the size of the school and the 
particular type of organization followed. Since the various types of 
administrative arrangement are discussed in textbooks of school ad- 
ministration, it may simply be stated here that, depending on the type 
of organization followed, one or more of the guidance functions out- 
lined above may be the responsibility of a vice-principal, a dean of 
boys or a dean of girls, a director of student personnel, a director of 
guidance, or a guidance counselor. The point is that the individual 
who is serving as general administrative head of the school also has a 
considerable responsibility for guidance functions, and it is this aspect 
of his work that is emphasized above. 

It would be most unfortunate if the school principal or other ad- 
ministrative head should turn over the guidance function to a director 
of guidance or an assistant principal with the idea of divorcing himself 
from the program entirely. In such a situation the principal would be 
abdicating the most important of his responsibilities as a member of 
the guidance team, and, of course, it would be felt in the attitude of 
the entire school with respect to guidance as an integral part of the 
educative process. This is written on the assumption that the principal 
of a school is not a hired man who runs errands for everyone else, 
but is a professional leader with a keen sense of professional respon- 
sibility and a genuine capacity for sharing in the educational program 
of the school of which he is administrator. 

Dixon suggests fifteen questions which the high-school principal 
might ask himself as a basis for checking his own responsibilities in 
connection with the guidance program: 


1. Have I had recent courses in guidance and personnel work? 

2. Has adequate in-service training been provided for the staff? 

3. Has sufficient time been provided for counselors? 

4. Have we made a careful study of the needs of our pupils? 

5. Have we utilized the entire staff to plan, carry out, and evaluate our 
guidance program? : 

6. Has a convenient time been arranged for pupils to scc their coun- 
selors? 


7. Are we utilizing community resources? 
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8. Have | organized the administrative and counseling staff on a service 
basis rather than as a supervisory group? 

9. Have we kept the parents informed? 

10. Have we prov ided sufficient materials for the library? H 

11. Do we have adequate and accessible pupil personnel records? 

12. Is our testing program well balanced and usable? 

13. Are initiative and experimentation permitted? 

14. Have I secured sufficient money and building space for our guid- 
ance program? 

15. Does the principal recognize that he must give credit to the staff for 
the successes of the guidance program and that he must accept responsi- 
bility for its failure? 


ROLE OF THE PRINCIPAL IN GUIDANCE 


To Provide Personnel 
To Provide Facilities 
To Provide for Guidance in the School Program 


To Organize and Support a Guidance Committee 
To Contribute Professional Leadership 

To Share in Individual and Group Counseling 

To Provide In-Service Teacher Training 

To Interpret Guidance to the Public 


THE GUIDANCE COUNSELOR 


For thirty years or more writers in the guidance field have been 
calling attention to the importance of the guidance counselor (some- 
one w vith more than the average amount of interest in, and training for, 
counseling and other guidance responsibility ) to serve on the school 
staff and to have s special responsibilities i in this area. 

Facts about the provision of full- time or part-time guidance coun- 
selors in high schools are not easily available, but the evidence shows 
that there has been an unmistakable increase in their number, es- 
pecially in the larger population centers. 


*Dixon, p. 351. No. 15 by permission from Organization and Administration 
of Guidance Services, by Roeber, Smith, and Erickson. Copyright, 1947. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
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While the number of full-time counselors may still be rclatively 
small, there can be no doubt that a very widespread provision has been 
made, especially in the secondary schools, for part-time counselors. In 
fact, many schools seem to prefer to have part-time counselors, i.c. 
counselor-teachers (members of the teaching staff who have experi- 
enced counselor-training programs and who have become proficient in 
the guidance areas as well as in an area of teaching). The point is made 
that it is well for counselors to have a hand in teaching, to serve as 
regular members of the instructional staff, because such arrangements 
tend to maintain guidance as an integral part of the educational pro- 
cess, and thus avoid the development of a departmentalized situation 
in which the work of the counselors stands alone. 

It is also possible that the idea of counsclor-teachers reflects the fact 
that in many communities the school administration has not felt op- 
timistic about advocating the employment of full-time counsclors or 
guidance directors, usually because of financial limitations. In larger 
schools there can be no doubt that the work load for counsclors is so 
heavy that provision of a full-time counselor is much to be desired, if 
it can be financed, and that proper planning could certainly avoid any 
loss of contact or continuity between the counsclor’s work and the 
work of the classroom teachers. At the college level the problem of 
providing adequate guidance services has resulted in the development 
of a number of staff officers with these, or portions of these, responsi- 
bilities. The situation is paralleled in the larger public schools at lower 
levels, high schools, junior high schools, and even elementary schools. 

The counselor, whether full-time or part-time, is a professional edu- 
cational worker who has special training (usually at the graduate, 
master's-degree level) for his work. 

Many guidance workers have favored the use of the following 
terminology to distinguish between classes or levels of responsibility: 
teacher-counselors are teachers who have an interest in, a responsibility 
for, and some training in the guidance aspects of their work; coun- 
selor-teacbers are counselors who have had sufficient professional train- 
ing to enable them to serve in a responsible capacity as counselors or 
leaders of guidance services within a school. f 

Tt is for the training of persons in the counselor-teacher category 
that such programs as those recommended in the National Vocational 
Guidance Association’s bulletin Counselor Preparation have now been 
developed. For such persons, certification in guidance is provided in 
many states. 

Whar this training should include shows clearly why this is a defi- 
nite professional field. In Counselor Preparation, an excellent sum- 
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mary of the best opinion in this area, the following elements are given 
special treatment in separate chapters: 


An adequate philosophy of guidance services and the principles involved 

Knowledge of the facts and principles governing individual growth and 
development 

The techniques of studving individuals 

The collection, evaluation, and use of occupational, educational, and re- 
lated information 

Administrative and community relationships 

Supervised practice in counseling 

Group methods in guidance 

Placement 

Follow-up techniques 

Methods of research and evaluation 


Obviously, the classroom teacher, who is required to be a well- 
educated person especially prepared for the work of his classroom or 
subject, cannot hope to secure anything approaching a complete train- 
ing in all these areas. The field of student personnel work or guidance 
has grown as have other social-science fields, but the counselor must 
have knowledge which goes beyond the minimum in most of these 
special fields and about most of these techniques. This he must gain 
against a background of education, psychology, sociology, and philos- 
ophy so that his point of view can be mature and so that his services 
to students as individuals and in groups may be professionally sound. 
It is for these reasons that states have been adopting certification stand- 
ards for counselors, and it is for these reasons that national professional 
associations have developed to promote and protect the field of guid- 
ance in these, its formative years. 


WHAT THE CouxsELon's RESPONSIBILITIES INCLUDE 


In the school organization, the counselor’s duties include functions 
which are clearly suggested by the foregoing comments on the nature 
of the job and the types of training needed. The counselor has duties 
revolving around such major headings as (1) the over-all school guid- 
ance program, (2) counseling, (3) testing and individual analysis, 
(4) record keeping, (5) provision of occupational and educational in- 
formation materials, (6) consultant services to other staff members, 
and (7) general leadership responsibilities for the student personnel 
program. The foregoing assignments are grouped around the most 
general headings. In practice the counselor may specialize in one 
or more. 
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Over-all School Program 


As the staff member who has received specific training for leader- 
ship in the guidance program, the counselor will naturally assume a 
variety of leadership functions. The presumption is that the counselor 
is qualified to take the initiative in organizing and working with the 
guidance committee, which should exist in each school to outline and 
promote the program. The counselor is in a position to offer leader- 
ship for such all-school activities as "career day," assembly programs, 
special lectures, and group guidance activities and conferences. He is 
also prepared to work with the other members of the faculty in such 
all-staff study of guidance problems as may be undertaken and to ar- 
range for staff conferences in guidance, faculty mcetings devoted to 
in-service training in guidance, and arrangements for short or regular 
extension courses. 


Counseling 


The counselor is prepared to advise students with regard to their 
educational, vocational, or social-adjustment problems either on an 
initial basis or as referrals from classroom teachers. The counselor 1$ 
the staff member whose specific training for counseling should make 
this his most important single contribution to students. It is doubtful 
that many schools will find the counselor's training sufficient to enable 
him to handle al/ the problems sent his way, to be sure, but he can help 
with many of them and in some cases render very great service to 
individuals. Some of the techniques and problems incident to this im- 
portant guidance function are discussed in other chapters. 

It should be emphasized that most schools need to have someone on 
the staff with the training, the experience, and the skill in individual 
counseling to supplement and carry forward the work of the other 
members of the teaching staff. There must be someone with the neces- 
sary training and experience to offer that help (as a specialist, if the 
term is permitted) which goes beyond what the classroom or home- 
room teacher can do. Even though this is not always the final step in 
handling students who present unusually difficult problems, this work 
is an important next level of guidance, and the counselor should have 
the ability to make a reasonably good analysis of the problems he en- 
counters and make suggestions or referrals where they are called for. 

It should also be noted that there are many ordinary problems of 
guidance which can be handled quite effectively by a sympathetic per- 
son serving as a counselor who can take over for the classroom 
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teacher. In the nature of personal relations, it is sometimes possible for 
the counselor to do things with individual students which the students’ 
classroom teachers cannot do. The counsel of a third person is often 
just what is needed in problem situations, and it is often the only way 
in which situations can be resolved which involve personal relation- 
ships between teachers and students. There is an added fact to be kept 
in mind: no matter how skillful the classroom teacher may be, there is 
just so much energy and so much time available, and the experience 
of teachers shows that some of the counseling load must be shifted to 
other shoulders—even in the most favorable school situations. 


Testing and Individual Analysis 


Counselor training usually includes a course of study in tests and 
other instruments which are available for the analysis of the individual. 
The counselor should know what instruments are available, how they 
are used, and how the results are interpreted. The counselor should be 
in a position to help the teachers with their use and with the interpre- 
tation of tests. 

The counselor should be able to select and administer the more 
widely used measures of intelligence, certain common aptitude tests, 
generally used achievement tests, and interest inventories. He should 
also have some familiarity with materials designed to produce informa- 
tion relating to personality adjustments, and he should have some 
familiarity with, and skill in, the use of simple projective and socio- 
metric devices. 

Counselors will vary in their skill in the use and interpretation of 
these instruments. Many competent school counselors will find it nec- 
essary to refer students with problems to more highly trained test 
technicians or psychologists. In other words, it can be expected that 
the average school counselor will not be operating at the highest level 
of testing skill. He will, however, be sufficiently well informed to 
know his limitations and to know when referral to more highly trained 
psychologists is desirable. 


Record Keeping 


Most school guidance programs will require the development and 
maintenance of cumulative record systems. The school counselor will 
have the responsibility of helping the staff with this part of the pro- 
gram, which should have as its objective no more than the collection 
and processing of whatever information is necessary to assist the staff 
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in working effectively with students. It will be the counselor's task to 
see that these records are kept within the limits of reasonableness and 
economy, and at the same time to make suggestions for the staff to 
follow that will increase the usefulness of the records. He will also 
have the responsibility of working out plans for keeping the records so 
that they will be available and used. 


Provision of Occupational and Educational Inf ormation Materials 


There are many useful printed aids to guidance. The counselor will 
be familiar with these materials and their sources. He will have the 
principal responsibility for seeing that the school obtains such materials 
and that they are made available to students. 

Some study of occupational information is, or should be, part of the 


counselor’s training. It is difficult to see how a satisfactory guidance 
service can be rendered unless the school has a minimum library of 
these materials. The counselor will, of course, be in a position to aid 
the student in finding the materials and interpreting them. This area 
includes the provision of filmstrips and films as well as tape recordings, 
records, or other audio-visual aids intended to increase the student's 
knowledge of the world of work and his insight into the requirements 
of making a good adjustment educationally, vocationally, and socially. 


Consultant Services to Other Staff Members 


The counselor is obviously a resource person and a consultant. This 
again will be an area in which he can be very useful as he brings to 
bear his training and experience. In most schools it will not be possible 
for the counselor to take on, even if he could, sole responsibility for 
the many individual counseling tasks developing in the school. But 
he can be available to help teachers with their counseling problems and 
the administrative staff with similar problems. The concept of the 
counselor as a resource person, including the idea of utilizing his 
services in group guidance work in the various subjects and classes, 15 
increasing in significance as the possibilities become clearer. The coun- 
selor may also be able to help student-activity groups as a consultant, 
especially with personnel problems and policies as they develop im 
these activities." 


10See Elizabeth C. Morrow, "It's All in a High School Counselor's Day,” 
The Vocational Guidance Quarterly, 1, Autumn (1952), 27-28, hereafter cited 
as VGQ. 
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General Leadersbip Responsibilities for tbe Studemt Personnel Program 


Only the more obvious of the counselor's duties and functions have 
been outlined. Whenever there are student personnel problems, the 
counselor's services may be used. 

It is evident that there will need to be evaluations made of the school 
program in relation to student guidance and achievement and presum- 
ably the counselor will help with these. His acquaintance with the 
students and their problems should help him in this work. Reference 
has already been made, too, to the role of the counselor in helping to 
set up over-all school programs and faculty activities in this area. 

"The purpose has been to present the counselor as a leader in the 
school in all matters pertaining to student personnel. This seems to be 
entirely reasonable as a minimum contribution of the counselor, and 
it is obvious that the scope of the task is large. In larger schools it is 
entirely possible that more than one counselor will be needed, or that 
a staff of counselors may be required (especially in very large school 
populations). 

Before leaving the discussion of the role of the counselor, it is de- 
sirable to suggest that the counselor will be able to help materially in 


presenting the school's guidance program to parents and to the public. 


ROLE OF THE COUNSELOR 
IN GUIDANCE 


To Counsel: with Individuals, with Groups 

To Work as an Adviser to Teachers re Guidance 

To Provide School-wide Guidance Services 

To Give Leadership to the Guidance Program 

To Provide Testing Services and Analyses 

To Provide Record Services and Interpretations 

To Provide Educational and Occupational Information 

To Know the Guidance Resources of the School and of the 


Community 
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GUIDANCE DIRECTORS 


In larger schools, and in school systems, guidance work is fre- 
quently administered by directors of guidance. Obviously there is a 
difference between the work of the director of guidance in : single 
school and the work of such an officer for a county or city. Feldman 
points out that a study of this type of position made by the National 
Vocational Guidance Association revealed some wide differences of 
opinion as to the duties involved. Responsibilities on which there was 
50 per cent or more agreement included: counseling services to adults, 
counseling services to in-school youth, cumulative records, group 
counseling services, group placement of pupils in school, job placement 
of in-school youth, occupational-information courses, liaison with so- 
cial agencies, psychological services (therapy), recommendations for 
curriculum changes, school social work, tests and measurements, and 
work-experience programs." 

The director of guidance can offer a service especially in the area of 
leadership and as a resource person. 

In the Miami Senior High School, an example of a large and com- 
plex urban secondary school, the director of guidance is a planner, a 
co-ordinator, a resource person, and a counselor. The director works 
with the counselors as a staff and with all the teachers who are en- 
gaged in guidance functions. The director also plans school-wide 
guidance activities and renders services to the staff in the area of 
in-service training. In some schools the name “director of guidance” 
is equivalent to “head counselor” or “school counselor,” all being dif- 
ferent names for the same office. Such terms are assigned largely by 
organization. In whole school systems directors of guidance are also 
administrative officers concerned with the guidance needs of the 
schools. They are concerned with providing guidance personnel suf- 
ficiently trained to handle the work of the schools, with evaluation, 
with providing equipment and facilities, with implementing school- 
wide testing programs, with the provision of audio-visual materials, 
and with general leadership. In some cases they are also counselors at 
a higher level, often working with psychologists or clinical organiza- 
tions to which problems are referred by counselors at the school level. 

The exact duties of a director of guidance in a school system would 
depend on the size of the system, the number of school programs to be 
administered, and the arrangements which had been worked out for 


“Estelle E. Feldman, “Problems of the City Director of Guidance,” Occupa- 
tions, XXIX (January 1951), 264-266. 
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clinical services. Smith points out that the guidance director has re- 
sponsibilities in promoting guidance activities among principals and 
teachers, in maintaining mutually helpful relationships between 
schools, and in securing the co-operation of others on the superin- 
tendent’s staff. In addition: 


_ The guidance director is responsible for giving leadership to the plan- 
ming and coordination of the system-wide guidance program. To do this 
effectively he must provide consultation services for administrators, teach- 
ers, and counselors. He must also perform some supervisory functions, 
though these should be in the nature of consultation rather than authorita- 
tive supervision. It is his responsibility to encourage and assist with the 
development or improvement of guidance services, and to gather data 
through research and evaluation which will lead to a more effective guid- 
ance program.'* 


The research aspect of the work of the director of guidance ought 
to be given recognition. This is an important service which should 
yield information as to the effectiveness of the school program and 


point the way to improved teaching and to improved guidance service. 


CLINICAL SERVICES AND GUIDANCE CENTERS 


Increasingly, communities and colleges and universities are 
providing clinical services for the purpose of helping schools with 
problems of measurement, analysis, and individual adjustment. Usually 
such facilities offer specialized service for the handling of individual 
problem cases on referral from the counselors and administrators in 
individual schools. Many large cities and some smaller cities have had 
these guidance centers for some time. In a study of trends in the de- 
velopment of guidance services in California, at the county level, Lang- 
ston found that there had been a marked increase in the number of 
persons employed in guidance centers since the end of World War II.' 
He found that by 1948-49 there was an average of one county-level 
guidance specialist for cach 5000 average daily attendance in schools 
served by county offices, and that current plans indicated the number of 
county-level guidance workers would double between 1950 and 1960. 
His study predicted a demand for “approximately 190 additional 


™Prom Glenn E. Smith, Principles and Practices of the Guidance Program, 
P. 92. Copyright, 1951, The Macmillan Company, and used with The Mac- 
millan Company's permission. . N . 

"Daniel W. Langston, “Trends in County-Level School Guidance Services," 
Occupations, XXIX (May 1951), 579-583. 
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county-level guidance specialists during the decade 1950-1960.” He 
also found that, whereas during the school year 1928-1929 there were 
no county-level guidance programs in California, 70 per cent of the 
counties were offering such service by 1949. 

Part and parcel of this trend has been a disposition to merge the tra- 
ditional attendance-officer or attendance service into the newer guid- 
ance-service program. This is a recognition of the fact that problems 
of school attendance arc but a reflection of other adjustment difficul- 
ties requiring a different approach from the traditional policing 
technique. Langston found this trend to be evident in California: 


It appeared likely that an increasing number of school psychologists, 
counselors, and guidance specialists would be called upon to supervise at- 
tendance in connection with their other activities. The era of the “hooky 
cop” was about over by 1949 except in a few of the small rural counties." 


Guidance centers at the city or county level include the following 
types of services: 


Psychological testing - Individual tests are administered by persons 
competent to do so for the purpose of obtaining more accurate informa- 
tion as to the mental ability, personality characteristics, or aptitudes of the 
individual student referred. h 

Analysis or remedial work on individual adjustment cases > The guid- 
ance center will offer the services of a school psychologist to make more 
detailed study of individual problem cases. Usually the results include 
specific recommendations for remedial measures to be taken by the 
teachers or counselors at the local level, or they may include actual treat- 
ment of certain types of problems at the clinical center itself, extending 
over a period of time. They may, in some cases, result in referral of the 
problem to other agencies. 

Psychiatric counsel and treatment > In some guidance centers psy- 
chiatrists are attached either part time or full time to the staff to work with 
more difficult adjustment problems as they are encountered. 

Speech and hearing correction - Some guidance centers provide spe- 
cial help for students with speech or hearing difficulties, including remedial 
exercises and training. They also frequently help the schools, through 
testing, in the location of students with sufficient handicaps in these areas 
to justify special help. 

Reading diagnosis and remedial treatment + Most guidance centers 
include special help in reading. Studies are made of children with reading 
problems. Remediation is planned or carried out. The “reading clinic” 
has grown by leaps and bounds in popularity as teachers have discovered 


Langston, p. 580. 
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how important good reading habits are, and how it is possible to do some- 
thing about deficiencies of this kind, in most cases. 

Education of the handicapped > Guidance centers work closely with 
special teachers or special schools for the purpose of identifying, studying, 
and helping people with special handicaps such as mental deficiency, the 
crippling effects of cerebral palsy, and other physical or physiological 
deficiencies or handicaps. 

In other words the guidance center or the center of clinical services 
becomes an agency for the extension of the teacher’s or counselor’s 
skill in dealing with adjustment or problem situations, or, in many 
cases, for the discovery of information about individuals where further 
testing is needed. Such services are indispensable in a modern educa- 
tional program, although their provision by school systems is far 
from general. Special problems require special services; the clinics or 
guidance centers are the special-services arm of the well-organized 


guidance program. 


CHAPTER 2 


GUIDANCE AS AN 
EDUCATIONAL PROCESS 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


The purpose of this chapter is to show how guidance is itself 
an educational process. It requires a recognition of what has been 
learned by educators and psychologists about the nature of learning. 

If we grant that guidance is one of the processes of. education, then 
it becomes important to consider the learning principles involved. 
Educational psychology strives to show how the learning process 
operates and how to make educational practices more effective. 

Both behavior and the principles of learning are the concern of 
guidance. Thus the guidance worker will improve his skill and under- 
standing by becoming aware of the role of psychology in education. 

The guidance worker is a teacher in the truest sense of the word. It 
seems doubtful that anyone could be successful as a counselor unless 
he was also successful as a teacher. Indeed, guidance workers should 
spring from the ranks of those who have demonstrated first that they 
are good teachers or that they have the necessary skill and insight to 
become good teachers. 

However, it is not true that all teachers are capable of becoming 
excellent guidance workers or counselors. Some of the skills involved 
in counseling and some of the attitudes required are not necessarily 
found in all teachers. Some teachers, for example, will be much better 
home-room teachers than others. This is often a matter of tastes, in- 
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terests, and attitudes. Some people who may be excellent teachers in 
terms of their skill in presenting subject matter may lack interest in 
the human relations involved in personnel work. When we hear a 
teacher say, “I could have a pretty good time if it wasn't for the 
students!" we have an illustration of the attitude which stands in the 
way of counseling or any other form of guidance work. Since guid- 
ance work involves good teaching it becomes necessary for the 
guidance worker to see how the learning process operates and how the 
principles of educational psychology apply. It is the purpose of this 
chapter to present this proposition for careful consideration. 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING OF STUDENTS 


One element of guidance that identifies it as an integral part of 
the learning process is its purpose of offering actual training for a job. 
It is a kind of in-service training of students to get the most out of 
their work.’ Hence, all good guidance programs involve both personal 
and group training in effective study habits. Guidance workers are 
much concerned with what makes a good student. To discover the 
reasons for success, they study also the causes which are present when 
individuals fail. There is a difference in the degree of responsibility 
which guidance workers and subject or class teachers assume for this 
training. One mathematics teacher in a university says with some 
satisfaction that he always spends at least one period per semester on 
“how to study” in connection with his particular subject. But guid- 
ance workers are i 


‘are interested in this matter to a far greater degree. They 
feel that teaching a boy or girl how to study effectively is a major 
contribution to his carcer as a student and warrants the greatest at- 
tention. Many teachers are not able to grant the time this instruction 
deserves, but guidance workers must give it a high priority. 

In referring to this problem of teaching the student how to be a 
student, a parallel can be drawn to the in-service training of teachers. 
Many educators call in-service training highly desirable, and some of 
them say it is even more valuable and more effective than preservice 
training. The idea of in-service training has spread throughout many 
occupations—from teaching to medicine. It would be logical to sup- 
pose that there is some value in the technique for the in-service train- 
ing of students, too. 


"This terminology is used mainly to emphasize a point. Perhaps it could be 
called on-the-job training for students. 
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First, the student should know what learning is: what he is to do in 
school and how he satisfies this duty. The guidance worker can assume 
that it is a good part of his responsibility to give the student some in- 
sight into this subject of learning. He will explain to the student thc 
nature of learning as a process of association. He will then help him 
to see the importance of planning and of having definite objectives as 
aids to the process. He will give him training in methods of study 
which are appropriate to his needs. He will help him to discover ways 
of overcoming any special disabilities he may have and show him how 
to evaluate his own progress. i 

In addition, the guidance worker will help the learner to see that 
progress is best made when the proper motivation is present and will 
strive either to detect or provide this spur in everyone he counsels. 
He will help him to see the importance of practice and of review and 
of scheduling time. He will help the learner to understand the rela- 
tionship between the means and the goals of education. In brief, he 
will acquaint him with his job, which is the job of being a student. - 

As he collaborates with students, the guidance worker will find it 
necessary to probe into their evaluation of what they are doing. He 
may begin with “How are things going?” and from that point go into 
an analysis with the individual of what he is doing on the job and what 
he might do to make things better. The following are some of the 
topics to be considered in group and individual counseling on effective 
studying: 

1. A job analysis of the task of studying 


2. Consideration of the purpose of a course or of a lesson or unit within 
a course 


3. What the individual himself is seeking in the task at hand 
4. His methods of going about the task (allocation of time, tools, or 
equipment to be used, resources to be consulted) 
5. Importance of planning an approach to the problem 
6. Importance of making an outline or framework for an assignment 
7. How to find and use resources in terms of books, magazines, research 
reports, people, or agencies in the community 
8. Suggested ways for evaluating results 
9. Suggested ways for going about the organization and preparation of 
reports 
10. Suggested ways of working with the teacher 


The general approach to the task of studying will include considera- 
tion of areas of difficulty: suggestions for remedial work may be 
necessary. For example, a student may be having difficulty with his 
reading, and it may be that some simple exercises will be sufficient to 
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correct the fault. Again, it may be necessary for the student to under- 
take a formal remedial-reading program. Other conditions which in- 
volve the general health of the student will often find their remedy 
after a physical examination. Eyeglasses, hearing aids, and other cor- 
rective instruments should be provided when the need is known. 
Group counseling will uncover most of the common problems which 
students have to meet, and through group discussions many of the 
solutions will appear. 

Of course, there will be individual cases where the difficulties en- 
countered will require a series of meetings between counselor and 
student, and, in some instances, additional study and more deliberate 
clinical handling may be indicated. These matters are the proper con- 
cern of guidance. 

In order that the students may be successful in their in-service train- 
ing, the counselor must have a sound knowledge of the psychology of 
motivation, the importance of attitudes and how they are formed or 
modified, the basic problems of reading, the basic principles of ef- 
fective study, and the common causes of discouragement and failure 
among students. But probably the most important thing for him to 
know is the psychology of learning. 


RELATIONSHIP OF THE PSYCHOLOGY or LEARNING TO GUIDANCE 


Considerable discussion has been presented in the literature of guid- 
ance with regard to the learning process in terms of the nature of the 
learner and his attitudes because it is certainly necessary that, before 
we attempt to teach someone, we know the material we are *work- 
ing on." 

Too often counseling is merely uttering vague generalizations: 
"You ought to try harder," “You should study more," “If I were 
you I would try to change my attitude," "Don't you think it would 
help if you would put first things first?” or, more bluntly, “Snap out 
of it, Bill.” Sometimes a word to the wise is sufficient, but often the 
word has to be explained, illustrated, or interpreted somewhat and the 
more the counselor or teacher is familiar with what the learning proc- 
ess involves, the more valid will be his interpretations. 

While many books have been written about the nature of the 
learning process, it seems possible to summarize several important 
principles here which can be held with some assurance: 


1, Learning may be the acquisition of meanings, the development of 
skills, or the development of attitudes. 
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2. Learning occurs in different forms, though the basic mechanisms 
in the central nervous system are probably similar in nature. 

3. All theories of learning emphasize the importance of experience. 

4. Learning is one of several things, depending on the particular 
goal of the learner. 


Learning can be classified into many categories according to the out- 
come desired and the difficulties involved. We need to learn to recognize 
and to acquire meanings, to learn to understand, and to learn to solve prob- 
lems. We need to memorize and to acquire skills; to learn how to do, to 
make certain responses more consistently or less often. We need to make 
Some responses more automatically or promptly, more efficiently or grace- 
fully. We need to learn to want or not to want things; to learn to feel or 
not to feel in a certain way about people or things or situations; to learn 
to enjoy or to appreciate.’ 


Yet, the one basic element in all learning is the association of re- 
sponses with stimuli—the association of ideas, to use an older term. 

Here is the simplest kind of an illustration: At an early level, the 
child is prevented from running out on the street by the simple expedi- 
ent of grabbing him up and forcibly restraining him. Later he may 
learn not to run out on the street by the fact that the sharp command 
"Don't go on the street!” has been associated with the cruder restraint. 
Then, still later, he learns to respond to the situation of being on the 
street, which comes to stand for that restraint or this command. His 
caution becomes more or less automatic to that situation or a similar 
situation. 

The reason why we learn is that one thing comes to stand for some- 
thing else, or tends to evoke the same response in us that something else 
formerly did. The various elements in our experience become cucs 
which set off certain reactions. The problem of the teacher is to bring 
to the learner's experience newer stimuli which will serve instead of 
the more general, the more rudimentary, the more elemental stimuli 
which previously brought about responses or which had certain mean- 
ings. If learning is based on the satisfactory association of ideas and the 
progressive building in of more effective responses to a variety of 
situations, then the problem of the teacher is to find out what kind of 
experiences can be planned to promise the desirable results. This is 
the problem of teaching, of curriculum making, and of guidance. 


*From J. W. Tilton, An Educational Psychology of Learning, p: 77. Copy- 
right, 1951, The Macmillan Company, and used with The Macmillan Company’s 
permission. 
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Guidance is simply a process whereby these desirable elements— 
basic to learning in any given case—are brought into the learner's ex- 
perience. Guidance is a process of teaching, but it includes a good 
many approaches that are not possible in group teaching situations, and 
it strives for an even greater personalization of experience. 

It is also a process that is in its nature supplemental to all the learn- 
ing processes which are going on in the school, in the class, in informal 
groups, and in the community. It is a process of clarification, of ex- 
ploration, of explanation. And it is, further, direct instruction to the 
learner in how learning takes place and what he, as the learner, can do 
to make the process most effective. 


Helping to Provide Meaning to Educational Experience 


Guidance helps to provide associations, on which all learning is 
based. In fact, that is the essence of guidance: it points out relation- 
ships, meanings, and significant implications. It draws attention to 
the continuity of experiences, programs of action, and consequences. 
What is this but the delineation of associations? What is this if it is not 
a contribution to the meaning of the counselee's experience? And, 
consequently, does this not then become an integral part of the educa- 
tional process itself? 

One of the most solidly demonstrated principles of learning is that 
we tend to learn things that are meaningful more rapidly than things 
which lack meaning. As Kingsley says, “There is probably very little 
learning without meaning." He points out that the learner tries to 
attach meaning to anything he is asked to learn. Even when asked in 
an experimental situation to learn nonsense syllables, the learner will 
try to give them meaning. 

The influence of meaning on learning was shown by H. B. Reed in 
the study “Meaning as a Factor in Learning" (Journal of Educational 
Psycbology, Vol. 29, 1938, pp. 419-30). Simpson summarizes this 


as follows: 


Materials that have meaning are quickly learned and remembered. . . . 
The memory span of college students for disconnected words is much 
more limited than it is for words in meaningful-sentences. In fact, it is 


about one-fourth as great.* 


?Howard Kingsley, The Nature and Conditions of Learning, p. 311. 
4Quoted in Robert G. Simpson, Fundamentals of Educational Psychology, 


P: 56. 
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We try to find meanings in things. We have a strong drive in that 
direction. For example, many people are highly annoyed with “mod- 
ern" art or "modern" painting because, though they try to find mean- 
ing in the objects, they are unable to do so. For many people a visit to 
a modern-art exhibition is a frustrating experience. 

The counselor, through group discussions with the students and 
through conversations and individual counseling, can help the young 
person to see the meaning in what he is doing or in what he is asked 
to do. 

Tilton considers meaning—the acquiring of meaning—to be the cen- 
tral concept in all learning: 


The central or basic fact of learning is also the basic fact of meaning, 
Learning and acquiring meaning are synonomous. . .. For learning, i.c., 
the profit from experience, is being able to get, or better to give meaning. 
... Because of our background of experience we are able to add meaning 
to what we see, or. in other words, to show the profit from our experience 


Which we have called learning.* 


There is such an important relationship between the perception of 
meaning and learning that all guidance workers should be very fa- 
miliar with the implications of their relationship. In addition, psy- 
chologists have shown that the way material is organized has much to 
do with our learning efficiency. The basic importance of organization 
in so far as it relates to sensory perception is stressed by Kingsley, 
who shows very readily how differently the student reacts when the 
material is organized so that “it makes sense.” As Kingsley says, "A 
good arrangement of the learning material favors learning." 

A good arrangement of the learning material should be the objective 
of every teacher, and it should be noted that from the point of view 
of sound educational psychology this does not always result from the 
simple adoption of some new method of curriculum building. Thus, 
in the core curriculum, which is being experimented with in many 
school systems in one form or another, unless the materials from the 
integrated subjects (such as English and the social studies) are most 
skillfully handled, the learning materials may not be presented to the 
student in the most meaningful form. In theory, the core program is 
intended to render the child's classroom experiences more meaningful. 
But it often happens that the approach through units and pupil-teacher 
planning results in an undesirable scatter of effort and in a lack of con- 


*Tilton, An Educational Psychology of Learning, pp. 74-75. Copyright, 1951, 
The Macmillan Company, and used with The Macmillan Company's permis- 
sion. 
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tinuity—all of which does violence to the integrity of the principle 
under consideration. When this happens, what is intended to promote 
learning (the integrated course) may actually block the desired result, 
and when this is the case it presents additional problems from the 
point of view of guidance. The student is bewildered, unsettled, and 
annoyed. In other words, learning difficulties may arise in almost any 
instructional pattern, and regardless of their origin they are neces- 
sarily of interest and concern to guidance workers. 

Guidance workers can help students to establish meaningful rela- 
tionships in their schoolwork by raising questions about these relation- 
ships in both group and individual counseling situations. This is a 
type of guidance, of course, that all teachers should strive to provide, 
and it is, to put it bluntly, what guidance workers specialize in. 


Planning as an Educational Process 


Planning is a major element in education. Consequently one of the 
main objectives of a guidance program is to help the individual to de- 
velop plans and goals—give the student help in formulating a plan of 
action and motivate him to develop or chart a course. 

The development of plans gives meaning to educational experiences. 
One of the reasons why students frequently do not put forth the ef- 
fort they should in class is that they do not see any point to what they 
are doing. Again, they do not see any meaning in the subject they are 
studying. ] 

When a program is planned, each element in the program has its 
meaning. The study of words and their derivations may be the dullest 
of exercises to the student without a plan, but when he sees that this 
discipline is just one step on a road which leads in the direction of help- 
ing him to become a successful lawyer, doctor, or engineer, the atti- 
tude toward the work changes. 

Students do not mind working hard; they do object, though, to 
working hard on things which do not have any meaning for them. 

Mathewson indicates as first among the objectives of a guidance 
program "orientation to appropriate educational experiences," which 


includes: 


Selection of appropriate courses in line with individual needs, interests, 


abilities, and circumstances : . : 
Making choices of various types of experience in the whole school cur- 


riculum, including co-curricular activities 
Planning a total educational program 
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Choice of a suitable and feasible type of advanced training program, 
college or otherwise, in line with individual requirements and social 
demands." 


Among the contributions which educational planning makes to the 
student we might mention (from those given by Chisholm, for ex- 
ample): the assistance which it gives in orienting him: giving him a 
sense of direction by helping to make the learning experiences more 
meaningful, helping to motivate learning, encouraging him, helping 
him to develop habits of success, and creating morale. 

Thus the development of a plan gives the student a sense of direc- 
tion. Since no one can make a plan without first seeing where he 
stands, this more or less forces him to take stock of his situation and to 
evaluate what he has already learned. The learner is faced with the 
necessity of thinking through his present situation. He will consider 
what he has gained, and what it is necessary for him to do further. 

This is something that should be done at regular intervals through- 
out the entire period of his schooling. A plan needs to be examined 
from time to time just as a traveler has to check up on his position at 
intervals to see how he is getting along in terms of his destination. 
Circumstances will change and goals will change. Very often a stu- 
dent plans to take a certain Course at a certain time only to discover 
that the course is not offered during that particular term, and may, in 
fact, have been discontinued or replaced by another course in the 
curriculum. The student and his counselor in such a case do not give 
up the program but undertake some replanning to meet the new 
situation. 

The mere fact that a course or an experience is part of a plan has 
psychological value. Even though the course or experience may not 
appear at first glance to have too direct a connection with the learner’s 
goals, it is part of a planned program, and the learner can feel that he is 
making important progress just for that reason. Of course it is to be 
hoped that the course or experience will have a much more obvious 
and significant contribution to make than that, but the psychological 
value of each element in the plan is important in its own right. 

As has been noted, Chisholm has indicated that having a plan en- 
courages the individual. We might add that almost any plan will be 
geared, at least in part, to the individual's interests and abilities. It 
enables him to secure certain experiences which, because they are in 
line with his interests and abilities and needs, tend to yield satisfac- 


^R. H. Mathewson, Guidance Policy and Practice, pp. 128-129. 
‘L. L. Chisholm, Guiding Youth in the Secondary School, p. 49. 
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tions, and this in turn is encouraging to the learner. It is bis plan, not 
someone else's. It is desirable, he feels, and that gives him an incentive. 

This must be remembered: When a plan is no longer satisfactory or 
in line with objectives sought it must be changed. Also, it is more 
important to have a plan than that the plan be final. A plan is better 
than zo plan, psychologically. 


Principles of Growth in Relation to Learning 


The teacher who will have counseling duties must be familiar with 
the principles of growth and learning as well as with the individual 
student who is the subject of his guidance effort. He must remember 
that the individual boy or girl develops at a rate and in a manner which 
is unique, and it may or may not be parallel to that of his neighbor in 
the next seat. As students of development have shown, each individual 
differs from every other individual in his progress toward maturity. 
There are “slow growers" and there are persons who grow rapidly, 
achieving maturity long before their fellows achieve it. i 

The vital point is to consider individual differences, because the 
counselor above all is concerned with individual differences," 

The point has significance for such matters as these: 


1. The nature and number of background experiences with which 
the student approaches his problem. : 

2. The ability of the student to interpret his experiences, especially 
When they involve matters likely to be influenced by judgment and 
feeling. . 

3. The type of interests which the student has. 

Thus, the adolescent boy who is still in the early stages of sexual de- 
velopment may have relatively little "romantic" interest or heterosex- 
ual interest, On the other hand the more advanced boy, closer to 
maturity, will have strong interests and concerns of this type. 

; 4. Differences in vocational motivation and drives. 
J3 5. General evidences of emotional behavior. 

The younger child in terms of maturity may display somewhat 
childish evidences of feeling when critical situations arise; the more 
mature individual tends to display adult patterns, or adult patterns 
mixed with childish patterns. Sometimes the patterns of emotional 
behavior shown are good and sometimes they are bad. 


‘See Arthur J. Jones, Ch. IV, Principles of Guidance, for a discussion of 
differences in native capacity, abilities, and interests. 
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6. Ability to sustain effort (as in studying) for long periods of time. 

Thus, the attention span of individuals increases as they grow and 
mature. The individual who has not yet matured sufficiently has more 
difficulty in paying attention or in “settling down” to a job. Coun- 
selors need to take this into consideration when working with students 
about their study habits and educational plans. 

7. The nature of values and value judgments shown by individuals. 

The matured or nearly matured girl (usually from one and a half to 
two and a half years further along than the boys in her class) may 
have values reflecting an acceptance of adult responsibility that are 
quite different from those of her boy friends. To be specific, she 
may be thinking about marriage possibilities when she goes out on a 


date, while such considerations may never have entered the boy friend’s 
mind. 


But in every way, the relation of the level of growth and develop- 
ment to values is important. The level of development tends to de- 
termine the kinds of experiences which an individual will seek and 
have, and these in turn have an effect on his values and point of view. 

A counselor will tend to talk with people more in terms of their 
values if these facts are kept in mind and less in terms of some general 
values which are supposed to be characteristic of society as a whole. 
The counselor and student should find time to compare the student’s 
values with those which the counselor recognizes as characteristic 
of society as a whole, thus making a positive contribution to the educa- 
tional experience of the young person involved. This is certainly im- 
portant in guidance. i 

It is only when adults recognize the difference between values 
which are present in young people and those of adults that they can 
understand the antics of young folks. Driving to a town thirty-five 
miles away after a basketball game to get a hamburger may seem per- 
fectly reasonable to a sixteen- or seventeen-year-old; to an adult it 
might seem more like an economic stupidity since a hamburger just as 
good could be bought at the drive-in just on the edge of town. The 
drive to “go some place” or “do something” in young people is very 
strong. It is due to a combination of energy output, which is at a high 
point during adolescence, and an experience background which has 
not yet developed sufficiently to put a more “reasonable” evaluation 
on different kinds of activities. Students of growth and development 
have shown that the energy output of the human body is relatively at 
its highest during childhood, remaining at a distinctly high level dur- 
ing adolescence, and then gradually declining as the individual ages. 
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Group Factors in Relation to Learning 


Because of their significance for motivation and attitudes, the coun- 
selor must be familiar with the interpersonal relationships which have 
been found to have significance in all youth situations. Essentially, 
this is a matter of understanding the way in which the individual is 
influenced by the group. It has been found that there are certain 
currents of feeling (of acceptance or rejection) existing in groups and 
that the position of the individual with reference to these tendencies 
influences his feclings and attitudes and even his concepts. Thus an 
individual, from a combination of circumstances, may become an 
"isolate" with few lines of communication existing between himself 
and the rest of the group. Then, as a rule, he gains a “reputation” in 
the eyes of others in the group. He has formed an idea of his own 
position in the group, and they have formed an idea of him, all of 
which is bound to affect his behavior and his attitudes. As Tryon has 
shown, it is necessary to deal not only with the individual child but 
also with the attitudes that have been built up toward him and his at- 
titudes toward these attitudes." LaPiere and Farnsworth have noted 
that the more socialized we become the less able we are to get along! 
"[n a very important sense, the less the child and youth are socialized, 
the better they will be fitted for the unpredictable conditions they 
must adjust to in later life. To a considerable degree, the best prepara- 
tion for adjustment to social confusion is no specific preparation at 
all. In a dynamic society effective adjustment means meeting each 
new situation in terms of itself rather than in terms of some pre- 
established attribute of personality. ™? The point is that the more 
securely we establish ourselves in a group with certain patterns of 
behavior and certain values, the more difficulty we are likely to have 
when the picture changes. 

All these interplaying forces are recognized by educational psy- 
chologists as having much to do with the attitudes of boys and girls. It 
is necessary for the counselor to study them and to have some informa- 
tion as to their nature and effect. Above all, it is important for the 
counselor to know what the values of his own group of boys and girls 
are. He can do little good without being well informed about them. 
He needs to study the likes and dislikes of the group, their customs and 


"Caroline Tryon, “Evaluation of Adolescent Personality by Adolescents,” 
Monographs of the Society for Research in Child Development, IV, No. 4 
(1939), 

By permission from Social Psychology, p. 217, by Richard T. LaPiere and 
Paul R. Farnsworth. Copyright, 1942. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
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habits, their values. The more he knows about them, the more effec- 
tual his services will be. Of course this is not only important for the 
counselor as such; it is important for any teacher of a class or group. 
He is able to influence the group effectively if his presentation is in 
harmony with the interests and values which the group displays. 
Otherwise he is apt to be thought of as "abstract" or "over their 
heads" or simply lacking in understanding. 


Guidance in Relation to Problem Solving 


At no point does the relationship of guidance to the heart of the 
educational process become more apparent than in the greatly needed 
assistance which the guidance worker renders to the student in the 
area of problem solving. Many writers think that learning to solve 
problems is the most important objective of the learning process. In 
fact, some educational psychologists think of problem solving as the 
goal of education. This is not true, because there are routine objec- 
tives of education having to do with the establishment of ideals, 
attitudes, social responses, and a host of other outcomes. A person 
, who can solve problems and is hard to get along with—who makes 
no contribution to the social life of his community or is a bore—can 
hardly be thought of as an educated person. He is little more than 
a robot. 

At the same time, there is no doubt that one of the objectives of 
cducation in the life of every person is problem-solving ability, and 
the development of this faculty is much aided by the guidance worker. 
Such help is given in two ways: (1) by group counseling work, in 
which much experience is provided for considering problems and go- 
ing about their solution; and (2) in the counseling process, in which 
the individual receives training in recognizing a problem, analyzing it, 
and proposing solutions and testing their validity. A great deal of the 
ume of a good counseling program is devoted to this service. The 
counselor is interested in helping the individual to gain as much ex- 
perience as possible in putting to good use the training which he has 
received in and out of school in facing his social, educational, and 
vocational problems. The counselor seldom solves a problem for a 
student. But very often he guides the student toward the solution of 
the problem and has the student solve it by his own effort. 

The first thing to learn about solving problems is seeing the prob- 
lems clearly. This is an area in which the counselor can render great 


service, an area in which he can help the student to obtain much useful 
experience. 
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Interests as Related to the Learning Process 


It has been stressed repeatedly in modern education that interests 
are important motivating forces. We tend to learn the things we are 
interested in, to ignore or remain in a more or less passive state with 
reference to the things that do not hold our interest. Much of the 
purpose of modern education is to promote the recognition of the 
value of encouraging interests. In fact, some educators have gone so 
far in this direction that there is the danger that their zeal will bring 
the whole idea of interests as motives into disrepute. Yet it is beyond 
dispute that interest is a powerful motivating factor. This is not to 
say that there are not other motivating factors. Danger, fear, or just 
plain social pressure can also motivate learning. But interest is possibly 
the most natural of the forces that motivate learning, and it is in this 
area perhaps that guidance has its best opportunities. 

Guidance is a means of extending the range of the learner's inter- 
ests. By calling the student’s attention to the possible contributions 
that a subject might make to his vocational or avocational life, the 
range of interest is extended and the influence of this motivation is in- 
creased. For example, the counselor can point out to the student who 
is not getting along well in his math because of a lack of interest some 
of the important uses of mathematics, what it has contributed to so- 
ciety, how it might help him. He can refer him to such material as 
“Why Study Math?” put out for teen-agers by the General Electric 
Company. 

The counselor can investigate the relationships of all the common 
subject areas to the vocations, to society, and to the community. He 
is in a position to interpret the program of the school to the student 
and to the parent, for often it is a parental attitude that is behind an 
individual student's lukewarm attitude or downright hostility to a 
phase of the school program. 

He can endeavor to bring out the avocational and the appreciational 
importance of school learning activities. Often this should be done to 
counteract the impression that everything we learn, no matter what 


the area, has to be "practical." 


Influence of Parental Attitudes on Learning 


As has been noted, parental attitudes which need correction or 
interpretation are often the proper concern of the counselor. A 
parental feeling that a particular subject is not worth while or that a 
particular program of the school is “nonsense” will often keep a son or 
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daughter from participating. When this is the case—the counselor or 
teacher ferrets the cause out—then there is a good chance that by con- 
versing with the parent the counselor or teacher can reconcile the 
parents to the subject. How many times parents have said, “Well, if I 
had known that’s what you're trying to do I would have talked differ- 
ently to Willie about it!” 

Interpreting the school program to parents is truly as proper a func- 
tion of guidance as is the counseling of individual boys or girls. Just 
as the personnel worker in industry is often a go-between for the 
worker and his superior, so in education the counsclor is often a 
go-between for the school and the home. 

Often the guidance worker can help the student to overcome prob- 
lems resulting from differences between the culture of his own home 
or personal background and the culture of American society as re- 
flected in the school. For example, a girl of about fifteen years of age 
was beginning to trouble her teachers because she was staying away 
from class, not getting her assignments done, and in general develop- 
ing an uncooperative attitude. The guidance worker talked with the 
girl and in the course of the counseling interview discovered that the 
probable cause of the difficulty was that her parents (of a rather 
definite Old World-culture pattern) were refusing the girl permis- 
sion to have dates or go with students to parties and dances. In re- 
taliation, the girl used undercover means of meeting the boys on street 
corners, lied about her whercabouts, and in various ways built up a 
way of behaving that met the challenge. The guidance worker and the 
girl went over the whole situation together. The counselor pointed 
out to the girl that such differences spring from cultural backerounds 
of widely separate types, and that there might be some good in cach 
of them. In a short while the teacher and the parents had à conference 
at which much the same approach was used. In the course of a few 
weeks Some compromises were worked out which put both parents 
and girl on the road to a solution of the problem, saving the feclings 
and good name of all concerned. 

This problem of helping students and parents where there are 
language and cultural differences between home and school is widely 
found in the United States because of the presence of a great number 
of minority groups and the impact of their different national origins. 
In each section of the country there are peculiar problems to be met 
and general rules are hard to lay down. However, the fact that educa- 
tion must carry on against these backgrounds of cultural difference 


makes it very important to think of guidance as a necessary part of 
the educational process. 
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Providing Conditions Favorable to Learning 


It has been recognized by educational psychologists for a long 
time that some conditions will facilitate learning and that others will 
inhibit it. Establishing facilitating conditions is a prerequisite of ef- 
fective learning. A boy studies best in his own room, at his own desk, 
with his own books and fountain pen, and surrounded by familiar 
objects. All these are what psychologists sometimes call “facilitating 
stimuli”; they make positive contributions to the progress of the 
learning process. 

In the same manner the presence of distracting or disturbing con- 
ditions can retard or even stop the process of learning. Thus a loud 
radio, a TV set, a big party going on next door, or poor equipment— 
any of these can become "inhibiting stimuli,” and their removal may 
be necessary before satisfactory study can take place. 

The role of guidance is to make suggestions for the establishment of 
the best possible environmental conditions for learning. In so doing, 
it is definitely important to the learning process itself. 


Testing as a Learning Process 


Guidance has long been concerned with testing, and many tests 
have been developed because of the interest of guidance workers in 
their possibilities. Tests of intelligence or aptitude for schoolwork, 
tests of personality, specific aptitude tests for certain areas such as 
music or mechanical arts—these and many others have been of particu- 
lar interest to guidance workers, concerned as they are with helping 
the individual to discover more about himself and what he might be 
able to do successfully. 

In many communities the guidance worker is entrusted with the 
administration of the testing program because of its occupational 
significance. Guidance workers are certainly expected to be famil- 
iar with the major testing possibilities, and as a rule are not only 
expected to be able to select and administer tests, but also to help 
students and teachers to interpret them. 

To the extent that the discovery of an individual’s potentialities for 
learning is basic to the teaching process, guidance, through the testing 
program, is an integral part of the educational process. It would be 
hard to imagine a modern school program without tests. Conse- 
quently all modern schools have a vital concern with guidance, which 
has to do with the selection, administration, and interpretation of 
many tests. The testing program is itself a learning process. In 
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testing there is motivation, there is experience, there is evaluation, and 


there is re-defining of goals and objectives resulting from it. A just 
test is very like a life in microcosm. 


Evaluation as a Contribution of Guidance to the Learning Process 


In the nature of guidance there is a constant interest in how success- 
ful the student's program is. “How are you coming?” sounds daily 
throughout the schools, and there is a need for this evaluation in any 
school program. The individual is concerned with it himself, of course, 
and the guidance program should be ready to provide a follow-up 
process. 

The elements of evaluation which are most obvious include (1) 
evaluation through conference from time to time, (2) evaluation 
through testing, and (3) evaluation through follow-up studies. To 
these might be added the evaluation of the school 
well as the evaluation of the pre 
examination, in some cases, s 
pupil! 

Tilton may be correct in writing: 


program itself as 
luct of the school. Perhaps the final 
hould be given to the school, not to the 


The appraisal needed is the appraisal not of the ‘ 
educational activities. "The objectiv 
and the question asked, *Are the 
designed to develop the pupils alor 
derstanding of the learning p 
sonable amount of observ 
and direct." 


‘product” but of the 
es need to be considered one at a time, 
experiences the pupils are having well 
ng the desired lines?" With a good un- 
rocess, the appraisal may be made with a rea- 
ation, In this way the implications are definite 


Of course this is suggested to emphasize the fact that a proper 
evaluation involves review of the process as well as of the product. 


But this is another one of the ways in which guidance is a vital part 
of the educative process. 


"Tilton, An Educational Psychology of Learning, pp. 217-218. Copyright, 


1951, The Macmillan Company, and used with The Macmillan Company’s 
permission. 


CHAPTER 3 


THE MAJOR AREAS 
OF GUIDANCE EFFORT 


Since the individual's impulses—his needs as expressed by un- 
studied action—differ from the norms of social behavior, adjustment 
is a universal and continuous effort. One of the major functions of the 
educator is to assist the student to adopt a behavior by which the re- 
quirements of society will be met without stifling individuality. 

Stern defined intelligence as "the ability to make adequate adapta- 
tions to new situations.” Whether or not this is a satisfactory defini- 
tion of general intelligence, it is a particularly good definition of 
the facuitv required of the individual in his social environment. 
Guidance helps the child to achieve this competency as he grows. 
(Some writers use the term "developmental guidance" to describe 
this service.) As the individual achieves this competency he be- 
comes capable of meeting the tasks of living with others. He must 
and will have adjustment problems, but with guidance in meeting 
them his chances of satisfactory solution are good. 


THE AREA OF SOCIAL EFFECTIVENESS 


The individual develops and operates in social situations. 
Guidance is concerned with the social effectiveness of the individual. 
No matter how blessed a young person may be in his native endow- 
ments, the school, industry, and society are concerned with him as a 


participant in their affairs. 
47 
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Social effectiveness has what might be called an internal aspect and 
an external aspect. The internal one has to do with sclf-gratification 
as the individual strives for the feeling of personal worth in his 
associations. His goal is to achieve a place in the group, to have a 
feeling of being wanted, of having a place, of belonging. Many of 
his adjustment problems are related to this group of needs that demand 
the word feeling for their expression. This is the area in which the 
teacher finds problems aplenty. There is a certain amount of trial and 
error involved as the young person seeks to discover what will yield 
the satisfactions which he knows he needs. There is a great deal of 
activity, particularly among adolescents, which seems unexplainable. 
We wish we could see inside to find out what it is that causes young 
person to do this or that. We cannot often do it, We can’ make 
shrewd guesses about the motivation, however, and we should cer- 
tainly try, because understanding is the key to helping, from the in- 
troduction to the student to the final interview. 

The external aspect has to do with the obvious, the open behavior 
which we can observe in the individual. “He won't play with us, 
“She never will go with me on a date,” “You can always count on 


Joe,” “If you want to get it done, ask Bill” illustrate this aspect of the 
matter. 


Learning to behave in observable situations is part of growth and 
education; so is learning to develop from within toward deeper satis- 
faction and better basic feeling. Now one aspect is dominant in a 
situation, now another. Both work together for the progress of the 
individual toward maturity and the social effectiveness it brings. In 
an unfavorable situation and without helpful guidance, the two as- 
pects may make for patterns of inferior quality with misfits and mal- 
adjustment the result. 

Guidance in the social-personal field has the twofold objective of 
increasing the social effectiveness of the individual in his observable 
social contacts (the easier and more directly attained goal), and of 
assisting him to achieve the inner satisfactions associated with his own 
concept of himself as an actor in the world. It is possible to identify 


the major areas of activity in which these aspects of growth and 
maturation are involved: 


1. Social relationships at home 

2. Social relationships at school 

3. Participation in extracurricular activities 
4. Relationships with the Opposite sex 

5. Participation in groups in the communi 
6. The securing and spending of money 
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These are mentioned because they are the areas in which young 
people report that they have recurring problems. In each area there 
are grcat possibilities for learning and great opportunities for guidance. 

Guidance is concerned of course not only with how the individual 
meets present problems but also with his preparation to meet situa- 
tions in the future. All people who work with youth must have one 
eye on the future, as the learners themselves do. Students are infre- 
quently concerned with the present alone. Their concern with the 
present is nearly always accompanied by some speculation about the 
future. Hence the student asks, “What good will that do?” 

The guidance worker helps the individual to see his present activi- 
tics not only in terms of immediate values but also in terms of future 
values, and in a way this is one of the things that distinguish guidance 
from many other kinds of teaching activities. 

With respect to the areas of student concern which have been 
mentioned, the individual and group efforts of the teacher or coun- 
selor are aimed basically at the education of the student. He will gain 
insight into the operation of social activities. He will learn something 
about the kinds of behavior which permit satisfactory adjustments in 
these areas. He will develop attitudes which will help, he will gain 
information which is needed, and he will be given assistance in select- 
ing and enacting experiences which will help him to find successful 
participation in any area of activity he enters. 

Developmental guidance begins with the educational side of the 
task. It aims at the cultivation of those skills, ideas, and attitudes that 
enable good adjustment to take place, long before difficulties develop 
into minor or major problems. Again, guidance is operating as an 
educative process and not as merely a problem-solving agency. 

Although the guidance worker will be chiefly concerned with the 
task of establishing good social habits and sound practices, he will need 
to know some answers for the time when favorable conditions are not 
present. He will need to know how individuals react in the face of 
failure to achieve satisfactory adjustments. Included in this will be 
the need to know something about the common types of behavior 
mechanisms that people develop when their efforts to meet situations 
are unsuccessful. Adjustment mechanisms should be well understood. 
Those that are of value to the individual may be accepted and en- 
couraged; those that are harmful must be checked and replaced by 
more suitable forms of behavior. 

Here the counselor needs to remember the psychology underlying 
some of these forms. He needs to be aware, for example, that day- 
dreaming is an adjustment mechanism which often occurs when the 
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individual is not at peace with the realities of the present situation. Is 
daydreaming bad? Possibly—if it is so frequent and continuous as to 
keep the individual from mecting responsibilities. But sometimes day- 
dreaming is a preparatory step to great accomplishments. It is when 
daydreaming is vever followed by accomplishment that some ques- 
tion might be raised about its value. Inventors have surely been 
daydreamers at some time; so have authors, explorers, statesmen, and 
teachers. 

Sublimation and substitution are adjustment mechanisms of im- 
portance. When an individual, for any set of reasons, is denied the 
opportunity to express himself directly in some form of satisfying 
activity, he may turn to one of these devices. If the activity which he 
turns to is constructive and good, it is usually described as szblimation. 
If it is merely a form of activity which is different from the denied ac- 
tivity, and is either merely neutral in value or perhaps even harmful, 
it is described as substitution. 

A professor who was keenly disappointed when his wife's illness 
prevented him from making an anticipated trip to Europe turned to 
the making of a wonderful garden which was the admiration of all 
his friends. As a project it brought great satisfaction. It was a substi- 
tution for the activity which was denied, and, as it was construc- 
tve m nature, it could be described as a form of sublimation. It 
was good. 

Unfortunately there are many examples of substitution wherein the 
behavior turned to is less acceptable than the behavior which has 
been denied. The bully is frequently one who, unable to establish 
his superiority with those of his own age, finds it possible to dominate 
younger boys or those of lesser physical prowess. Many people who 
are given to excessive drinking have adopted that behavior as an out- 
let for more worth-while goals they have been unable to achieve. 
Often the boy who has not discovered worth-while activities, or who 
is uncomfortable in his home situation, takes to “going out” every 
evening, or spends his time hanging around street corners or wasting 
the hours with companions of doubtful reputation. 

Identification, a mechanism with great significance for social good 
and human achievement, needs to be understood and recognized as a 
force which can lead either to good or harm in human behavior. Re- 
pression, regression, and other important adjustment forms are deserv- 
ing of professional study by the guidance worker. 

Many adjustment mechanisms, so common in their appearance 
among us, can be understood by the students, too, and knowledge of 
them can be as helpful as are many other conceptions of learning and 
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behavior with which the students become familiar as they go on with 
their studies and their other school experiences. 

The guidance worker, since he is continually confronted with be- 
havior situations which he must understand and evaluate, will want 
to be informed concerning the motivations underlying human action 
at all levels, not merely because it will help him to work more effec- 
tively in correcting individual problem situations, but because it will 
help him in planning constructive, long-range programs for educating 
young people for good adjustment in society and in the world of work. 

Some problems can be handled more effectively in group situations 
than through individual counseling. Group guidance is especially 
useful in connection with areas having to do with personal relation- 
ships. Among topics which can be treated in group situations, at least 
in part, are sex education, family living, problems having to do with 
the use of money, and questions of group and individual loyalties. 
Many controversial areas can be best dealt with through the group 


approach. 
Social effectiveness is increasingly the concern of class discussions 


(group guidance) in social studies, English, and core sections of the 
curriculum. An understanding of these subjects and their possibilities 
for social development is important to all teachers and guidance 
workers. The teachers in these fields need to examine thoughtfully 
the possibilities here, and of course guidance teachers and counselors 
can co-operate to make the contribution of these areas as worth while 
as possible. oe 

Attention should be given to the contribution which extracurricular 
activities can make to the guidance function. They offer particularly 
good opportunities for students to learn the give and take of person-to- 
person relationships. Furthermore, the activities hold great oppor- 
tunities not only for helping students to learn how to get along with 
others but also to achieve personal successes which will contribute 
much to their rightful self-esteem and self-confidence, to say nothing 
of their contribution to the development of interests and the role they 
can have in vocational exploration and tryout. g 

Guidance for social effectiveness also can be helpful in determining 
the underlying or basic values held by individuals. Such secrets lie 
deep in thé individual, and insight into his philosophy of life and his 
goals does not come without effort. The guidance function here in- 
volves exploration with the individual, or in groups, of the values that 
really count. This touches on what many would regard as the most 
important objective of all education: the formulation of satisfactory 
goals in life. In guidance at this level the contributions of teachers, 
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counselors, religious and spiritual advisors, the individual's reading, 
travel, and experiences all play a vital part. Here is the most chal- 
lenging problem of all. 

It is in the impact of the teacher's or counselor's personality on the 
over-all education of the student that the breadth of the former’s edu- 
cational and life experience may become most influential. Teaching 
is not for narrow people. Neither is counseling. Successful work with 
youth requires a good mind and a good heart. It is difficult to sec how 
any teacher or counselor can make much of a contribution to any 
young person, especially in the area of life's values, unless that teacher 
or counselor is himself a person of substantial human value. 

À comment might be in order about the criticism that today's schools 
have overdone the area of social-personal guidance. If modern edu- 
cators have been guilty of this it is because many of them have felt 
that helping young people to develop better character or to learn how 
to get along well with others is more important than the mere accumu- 
lation of knowledge narrowly viewed. 

What seems to be needed is a balanced attention to the different 
forms of education and guidance. Learning to adjust or get along with 
people is important, but so is other learning. lt is not necessary 1n 
order to have the one to do without the other. We cannot abandon 
our interest in scholarship for social effectiveness, but we do need to 
bring it into balance with the other important things that have to be 
done in the fields of educational and vocational guidance, 


THE AREA OF EDUCATIONAL EFFECTIVENESS 


Some of the needs of the average student for educational guid- 
ance are readily apparent. The "average" certainly represents thc 
majority of students. About 70 per cent of all students fall into this 
category, and it leaves a generous margin for those who might bc 
called superior or very superior in ability and those grouped as less 
than average in ability. i 

At any rate, guidance in connection with their educational pro- 


grams and activities is a need of all students. Educational guidance 
involves such matters as the following: 


Epvcarioxar PLANNING 


As students move up the educational ladder from the elementary 
level to college, their needs for educational planning increase. From 
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the time when they take the curriculum prescribed for all until they 
reach the point when they must definitely choose their courses, there 
is a gradual increase in the pressure on students to make choices. “Shall 
I take the academic or the commercial curriculum?” "Shall I take the 
college preparatory or the general course?” “Shall I study history or 
take a language?” “Shall I take French or study typewriting?” “Shall 
I use my extra period for orchestra, or sign up for a study period?” 

These questions are very common. How many of them are actually 
dealt with in terms of educational planning? How many of them are 
answered on the basis of hunches? How many students take a course 
just because Joe or Bill is taking it? 

Sometimes a student will be found in a program of studies which re- 
sults from parental pressure which may or may not be well advised. 
Mary Lou Taylor suffered through most of her high-school life be- 
cause she was required by her parents to take the commercial curricu- 
lum when she very much desired to enroll in courses preparatory to 
college. Although their rationalization was "she ought to know how 
to earn a living,” it is questionable whether or not the policy was wise 
in view of the long-continued .disappointment which it entailed for 
Mary Lou. Actually, she did go to college, although numerous curric- 
ular adjustments were necessary to enable her to do so. Parents may 
not always be fully informed as to the uses of proper planning. They 
may not have full information as to what the educational possibilities 
are which can affect their children. Hence planning often involves 
parental education with reference to possibilities and opportunities. 

True educational guidance would involve some thought of future 
needs and current interests. It would undertake to discover some rela- 
tionship between the individual pupil’s present abilities, interests, and 
future plans, and then go on from there. Sitting down long enough 
to make a rough educational plan is always preferable to the hasty, off- 
hand choosing which is resorted to so frequently. 


Srupy or INTERESTS 


Education is most effective if the student is interested in what he is 
doing. Guidance involves helping the individual to discover his in- 
terests; perhaps to chart them or come to a more definite appreciation 
of what they are. 

Discovery of interests is most important, but there is no guarantee 
that a student will know readily what his own interests really are. 
This is especially true in relation to school subjects and school activi- 
ties. Because of the difficulty which most people have in identifying 
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counselors, religious and spiritual advisors, the individual's reading. 
travel, and experiences all play a vital part. Here is the most chal- 
lenging problem of all. . 

It is in the impact of the teacher's or counsclor’s personality on the 
over-all education of the student that the breadth of the former s cdu- 
cational and life experience may become most influential. 7 caching 
is not for narrow people. Neither is counseling, Successful work with 
youth requires a good mind and a good heart. It is dificult to see how 
any teacher or counselor can make much of a contribution to any 
young person, especially in the area of life's values, unless that teacher 
or counselor is himself a person of substantial human value. 

A comment might be in order about the criticism that today's schools 
have overdone the arca of social-personal guidance. If modern edu- 
cators have been guilty of this it is because many of them have felt 
that helping young people to develop better character or to learn how 
to get along well with others is more important than the mere accumu- 
lation of knowledge narrowly viewed. 

What seems to be needed is a balanced attention to the different 
forms of education and guidance. Learning to adjust or get along with 
people is important, but so is other learning. It is not neces ary m 
order to have the one to do without the other. We cannot abandon 
our interest in scholarship for social effectiveness, but we do need to 
bring it into balance with the other important things that have to be 
done in the fields of educational and vocational guidance, 


THE AREA OF EDUCATIONAL EFFECTIVENESS 


Some of the needs of the average student for educational guid- 
ance are readily apparent. The “average” certainly represents the 
majority of students. About 70 per cent of all students fall into this 
Category, and it leaves a. generous margin for those who might be 
called superior or very superior in ability and those grouped as less 
than average in ability. : 

At any rate, guidance in connection with their educational pro- 


grams and activities is a need of al] students. Educational guidance 
involves such matters as the following: 


EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 


As students move up the educational ladd 


er from the elementary 
level to college, their needs for educ: 


ational planning increase, From 
g 
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the time when they take the curriculum prescribed for all until they 
reach the point when they must definitely choose their courses, there 
is a gradual increase in the pressure on students to make choices. “Shall 
I take the academic or the commercial curriculum?” “Shall I take the 
college preparatory or the general course?" "Shall I study history or 
take a language?” “Shall I take French or study typewriting?” "Shall 
I use my extra period for orchestra, or sign up for a study period?" 

"These questions are very common. How many of them are actually 
dealt with in terms of educational planning? How many of them are 
answered on the basis of hunches? How many students take a course 
just because Joe or Bill is taking it? 

Sometimes a student will be found in a program of studies which re- 
sults from parental pressure which may or may not be well advised. 
Mary Lou Taylor suffered through most of her high-school life be- 
cause she was required by her parents to take the commercial curricu- 
lum when she very much desired to enroll in courses preparatory to 
college. Although their rationalization was "she ought to know how 
to earn a living," it is questionable whether or not the policy was wise 
in view of the long-continued .disappointment which it entailed for 
Mary Lou. Actually, she did go to college, although numerous curric- 
ular adjustments were necessary to enable her to do so. Parents may 
not always be fully informed as to the uses of proper planning. They 
may not have full information as to what the educational possibilities 
are which can affect their children. Hence planning often involves 
parental education with reference to possibilities and opportunities. 

True educational guidance would involve some thought of future 
needs and current interests. It would undertake to discover some rela- 
tionship between the individual pupil's present abilities, interests, and 
future plans, and then go on from there. Sitting down long enough 
to make a rough educational plan is always preferable to the hasty, off- 
hand choosing which is resorted to so frequently. 


STUDY or INTERESTS 


Education is most effective if the student is interested in what he is 
doing. Guidance involves helping the individual to discover his in- 
terests; perhaps to chart them or come to a more definite appreciation 
of what they are. 

Discovery of interests is most important, but there is no guarantee 
that a student will know readily what his own interests really are. 
"This is especially true in relation to school subjects and school activi- 
ties. Because of the difficulty which most people have in identifying 
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their own interests, tests and other techniques have been devised to 
assist them. : 

Teachers and parents probably overestimate the ability of their 
children to make choices in relation to interests. If we admit that it is 
frequently difficult to decide what to order in a restaurant when sev- 
eral choices are put before us, we can appreciate how much more dif- 
ficult it must be to make wise choices of whole courses to be taken on 
the school program. 

Determination of interests is important not only in relation to educa- 
tional guidance, but also in relation to the choice of vocational objec- 
tives, as will be noted later in this discussion. 

Some of the most difficult guidance problems encountered by coun- 
selors appear where it seems impossible to locate an interest of any 
kind. If we have a hint of an individual’s interests, we have a point of 
departure, something to work with. 

Fortunately, most people develop very active interests if given a 
chance to explore a variety of fields. Only rarely, as in the case of a 
college freshman who came to one counselor's attention, docs an indi- 
vidual seem completely passive in taste. This boy could not seem to 
find any interests whatever. After sampling different courses, trying 
different jobs, and having many interviews, it was still impossible to 
determine his interests. When last seen he was still drifting from one 
thing to another, well on the way to becoming a human derclict in the 
true sense of the word, The consequences of having no interests be- 
come even more serious as people grow older. When an adult gets 
into his thirties or (as was true of a man recently counseled) ap- 
proaches forty and still is completely at a loss to know what his inter- 
ests are, the situation approaches the tragic. Such people, vocationally 
speaking, have a tendency to shift from one job to another until it is 
too late for them to make a reasonably good adjustment and then 
"the game is over." j 

But entirely aside from these more unfortunate examples, it is still 
important for well-being and for ordinary efficiency in schoolwork 
that all young people identify and form real interests. Interests give 
the motive to work and to achieve. For this reason the problem of 


identifying and developing interests will receive important considera- 
ton as a function of guidance, 


STUDY or ABILITIES OF ALL STUDENTS 


Student choices and student levels of success or failure in school are 
related to levels of ability. Teachers and counselors can help individ- 
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uals to determine their levels of ability. This is important informa- 
tion because it ties in so definitely with the matter of how effective 
one's schoolwork is. This in turn has much to do with attitudes and 
personal well-being. 

"Teachers are generally familiar with the meaning of IQ although 
they often mistrust it as a measure of intelligence and may prefer to 
avoid it because they do not understand it completely. Yet how can 
teachers work effectively with pupils unless they know something 
about what the pupils can do? Even pupils themselves need informa- 
tion about it. 

Havighurst tells of a case in point, noting that there are verbal and 
nonverbal capacities involved: 


I once studied a 10-year-old boy who had an IQ of 180 on a test of non- 
verbal ability. Since this was something that could occur only about once 
in a thousand cases, the finding was checked by retesting the boy with 
other kinds of tests. However, he always showed remarkably high ability 
to visualize objects in space, to understand geometric patterns, and to work 
puzzles of jig-saw type. . 

On the ordinary verbal intelligence test he had an IQ of 120, which put 
him in the superior but not extremely high group. He got good grades, but 
es, all the way through high school, where he took a col- 
course. The only school subject in which the boy ex- 
where he quickly became better than his 


not very high on 
lege preparatory I 
celled was mechanical drawing, 
teacher. 

"The fact that this boy had an extraordinarily high non-verbal IQ should 
have tipped his teachers off to the secret that they had a genius in their 
Classes who might be expected to do marvelous work in subjects that 
would lead him toward a school of engineering or architecture. It was 
indeed a tragedy that teachers or counselors did not realize this fact, but 
expected instead only a solid, unexciting performance in English, history, 
French, and algebra, which they got from him.* 


Educational guidance is greatly facilitated if the meaning and sig- 
nificance of intelligence-test scores—wisely used and wisely adminis- 
tered—are really understood and appreciated. 


STUDY or APTITUDES 


Closely related to the study of abilities is the study of aptitudes. In 
the fields of music, art, and some areas of business education, useful 


Robert J. Havighurst, “Using the IQ Wisely,” Journal of the National Edu- 
cation Association, XL (November 1951), 540-541. 
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instruments are available, although much still needs to be done about 
their further development. 

In the case of a college junior who wanted to be a teacher but had 
difficulty in making satisfactory grades in his courses having to do with 
education a series of aptitude tests showed that he was able to make 
scores on clerical and business tests higher than those of 97 per cent 
of all who had taken the tests. In other words, here was a peak of 
aptitude for special types of work which gave a clear go-ahead signal 
for a field other than the one in which he was experiencing only dis- 
appointment and failure, 

However, the study of aptitudes does not need to rest exclusively on 
tests. The exploration of individual aptitudes by conference, evaluat- 
ing experiences, and providing tryouts is one of the most profitable 
areas of educational as well as vocational guidance. 


Srupy Hanrrs 


Most students need guidance about study habits. On their own they 
often develop cither carcless or inefficient ways of working. Studies 
have been made of this and we are now in a position to give students 
help. College instructors have said that their students have poor study 
habits, that high schools have failed in this area. No matter where the 
fault lies, this is a matter of educational guidance which demands 
attention. 

Closely related to this is the wise use of time. Many students have 
been helped by learning to make schedules for budgeting time—just 


one concern of educational guidance, but important. 


Speciric Causes or Poor LEARNING 


Individual study of students often results in helping them to uncover 
specific causes of difficulty. Mathematics students sometimes need 
help in reading and in understanding problems. Others have outlining 
and note-taking faults; many are inadequate in writing skills. 

Often the guidance approach is most helpful in uncovering the 
spots where difficulties exist which are interfering with learning. Indi- 
vidual work beyond what the classroom teacher can do is quite often 
necessary. In this area there are many evidences that students drift 
along with inefficient habits when corrective measures would help 
them to improve the whole learning process. Just as there are differ- 
ences between the poor golfer and the good golfer which may be duc 
to minor matters, so are there differences between poor learners and 
good learners due to factors that can frequently be easily improved. 
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STUDENTS or SUPERIOR ABILITY 


Educational guidance is also interested in the students who deviate 
from the norm in intelligence or in learning ability. Here we get into 
an area that has caused much criticism of the modern school. It has 
been said that schools pay more attention to the poor students and the 
mediocre students than they do to the bright students who are capable 
of making the greatest contributions to society. 

Guidance workers, because of their continuing interest in the rela- 
tionship between accomplishment and ability, will make an effort to 
locate the pupils with outstanding skills. Special recommendations for 
their courses of study and for their educational plans will certainly 
be in order. We have no way of knowing how many young people 
might have developed into outstanding leaders or contributors to 
society if they had been discovered early in their educational experi- 
ence, or even discovered at all. Edward Smith may be destined to 
join their ranks. Edward was, at last report, still unable to gain en- 
trance into a medical college because of inadequate preparation. He is 
sincerely interested in medicine and evidently has the basic ability to 
go ahead in the field. But he did not discover this until late in his 
college program and for many years while in school was considered 
a boy of indifferent abilities and little ambition. He is now intensely 
frustrated concerning his vocational goal. Apparently there was no 
real evaluation made of his abilities or of his vocational plans. 

If schools will take this problem seriously there is no reason why the 
brighter children cannot be located early in the educational process 
and given enriched programs which will help them to develop more 
broadly and to a higher level of accomplishment. It is certainly true 
that cach student of superior ability should, in the interests of society, 
receive a special measure of attention. Not only should the schools 
try to provide him with a type of training to challenge his ingenuity 
and stimulate his best growth, but the school personnel should assist 
him in achieving further education and in finding opportunities, re- 
gardless of the financial status of his home, for going on with his train- 
Ing to the greatest extent possible. — 

Lack of financial means is still an important reason why many stu- 
dents do not go on to college. Guidance-minded teachers and workers 
are in a position not only to locate and identify the superior students 
so limited but also to establish contacts with agencies that can help 
them. Civic organizations, foundations, and some of the industries and 
government agencies can find scholarships for very able students, and 
guidance workers should be familiar with these possibilities. Here is 
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educational guidance that has great significance for the future leader- 
ship of our country. 


College graduating classes could be twice as large as they currently are, 
and with no loss of quality. The potential supply gets drained off, in large 
or small amounts, all the way through the educational system. Practically 
all potentially good college students enter, and most of them finish, high 
school, but after high school the loss is large. Fewer than half of the upper 
25 per cent of all high-school graduates ever earn college degrees; only 6 
out of 10 of the top 5 per cent do. Society fails to secure the full benefit 
of many of its brightest youth because they do not secure the education 
that would enable them to work at the levels for which they are poten- 


tially qualified.* 


Srupents or Less- THAN-AvERAGE ABILITY 


Educational guidance has responsibilities, of course, to children who 
have difficulties adjusting to regular school programs because of spe- 
cial disabilities either of mind or body. These infirmities are recognized 
as natural problems for counselors and teachers, but it is difficult to 
see how the children can be helped unless teachers and counselors have 
prepared themselves to recognize the problems and come forth with 
some remedies for them. 

The deficient boys and girls, whatever their disabilities may be, have 
the usual educational needs of their more favored brothers and sisters. 
The same guidance assistance, for the most part, can be given to them. 
They also can benfit from educational planning, from training in how 
to study, from help in learning how to read. But in addition, they have 
limitations that make it harder for them to gain the improvements 
needed. . 

"Teachers, counselors, and teachers working in the field of special 
education can work together to recognize them, identify their difficul- 
ties, and help them to work out remedial measures and special pro- 
grams of training that will enable them to make the most of what they 
have. One of the needs in this field of educa 
vide information to teachers and counselors 
able. It isa special field of educational guidance requiring some special 
information, and this is the type of service the guidance worker should 
be ina position to give. Recently a national foundation sponsoring 
the treatment of mentally retarded children publicized this poignantly 
with a poster of a winsome little girl entitled “No Less Precious.” 


tional guidance is to pro- 
on the kinds of help avail- 


*Dael Wolfle, America’s Resources of Specialized Talent. 
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THE AREA OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


New approaches to the area of vocational guidance suggest 
that there is a close relationship between an individual's vocational 
goals and his personality. His values and personal characteristics have 
much to do with the vocational choices he makes and the vocational 
ambitions he holds, and, in turn, these choices are influential later in 
controlling or modifying his goals and values. 

The choice of a vocation certainly determines an individual’s pat- 
tern of life. It settles the question of where he is going to live, what 
kind of education he is going to need or want, what kind of wife he 
will want, what kind of home he will probably have, what kind of 
friends he will make, and, in general, defines his life. 

An individual’s job determines not only his own pattern of life but 
to a considerable extent the pattern of life of his family. The example 
of the traveling salesman helps to make the point clear. Away from 
home often wecks at a time he is deprived of some of the principal 
satisfactions life affords. During the short time he is home, the sales- 
man must make the most of the few hours at his disposal to be with 
his wife, his children, and his friends. 

The life of the college professor affords a good example of how a 
person's occupation will define his whole pattern of life: 


A college professor spends many hours in activities connected with his 
teaching duties or with the college. He attends committee meetings; meets 
with student groups; is expected to put in an appearance at assemblies, at 
lectures, and musical events; and more or less moves in a circle which has 
the college or university as its center. His friends tend to be other faculty 
members and, to some extent, students. He has few contacts with business- 
men and professional men in the community; his whole life is related to his 
job. There are quite a few activities in the community which take up a 
good bit of his time because, as a professor, he is expected to take part in 
them. We are much ruled by what people expect of us. We are verv 
reluctant to do things which are not expected or approved by the groups 
Whose good wishes and esteem are important to us. For example, the col- 
lege professor is unlikely to take much part in some amusements which 
other members of the community expect him to avoid—even though they 
enjoy these same activities themselves. In other words, the pattern of the 
professor's life is set to some extent by his job.* 


One’s occupation determines the pattern of his life to such an extent 
that the choice of it becomes far more important than the mere decid- 


ing of how to earn a living. 


"Charles R. Foster, Psychology for Life Adjustment, pp. 281-282. 
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INFLUENCE or Jos Status 
The choice of an occupation or career also involves the individual's 
inner satisfactions about his status. : . 
In one comparison of the rank order of occupations, that is, their 
ranking in terms of prestige, Deeg and Paterson sought to show 


changes occurring over a period of twenty years. The rank order of 


the same occupations in terms of social status is shown for 1925 and for 
1946: 


Comparison of Social-Status Ranks of Twenty-Five Occupations 


Obtained in 1925 and in 1946: 


order order in rank 
1923 1946 order 


Banker , 


I 25 143 
Physician , 3 l Ad 
Lawyer wo Ra s. 3 25 To 
Superintendent of Schools ` + 4 0 
Civil Engineer 5 5 0 
Army Captain 6 6 0 
Foreign Missionary p s 7 7 0 
Elementary School Teacher 8 8 0 
Farmer ' 9 12 3 
Machinist | || 12 2h. uox Ox wow d 9 +1 
Traveling Salesman , , . ^ do wig a id 16 
Grocer 12 13 =] 
Electrician 3 11 T2 
Insurance Agent £o* o» x z 14 10 44 
Mail Carrier, , | | *o* 9 € so. woo [f 14 +1 
Carpenter. | | | | EOS o£ * » «4 . 15 +1 
Soldier ., , . 7S $F A» ee y. . [4 19 —2 
Plumber e Y e TR 17 +1 
Motorman , , GNIS. 18 +! 
Barber. , |, | SPO Y uode us a c MB 20 0 
Truck Driver , | "^ Box og dL. M 215 5 
Coal Miner . , | | 7 € Ske e mos XE ays 43 
Janitor. m |, | |. y 9 €* 3 Rowax JM 23 0 
Hod Carrier, VOS ON OA 3 Neg Giu og 2 OH 24 0 
Ditch Digger . | | . CLE P TP WEE. 25 


*Macthel E, Deeg and Donald G. Paterson, “Changes in Social Status of 
Occupations,” Occupations, XXV (January 1947), 205-208. The rankings for 


1925 were reported by G. S. Counts in “Social Status of Occupations,” School 
Review, XXXIII (1925), 16-27, 
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In a study of public opinion, some three thousand persons were 
asked to give their opinion on the standing of ninety occupations or 
jobs and to rate each of them on a five-point scale. The results showed 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court at the top of the list and 
street sweeper and shoe shiner at the bottom. The occupation of 
psychologist rated twenty-second place on the list; college profes- 
sor stood seventh. 


The authors of this study report that: 


While such findings may not be immediately useful in counseling, they 
certainly present one aspect of the vocational picture that cannot be neg- 
lected in connection with any vocational education planning in the United 
States. That is the problem of staffing low-prestige occupations, on the 
one hand, and of avoiding an oversupply of applicants for training for 
high-prestige occupations on the other. The distribution of man power 
cannot be entirely left to laissez-faire in a society with a fluid class system 
and a vast set of prestige roles for which extensive vocational training is 
necessary.*? 


Thus there are social implications and personal implications as well, 
from this point of view, which increase the need for vocational guid- 
ance in our schools. There can be little doubt that status has much to 
do with the choice of careers. It involves not only how the person in 
the job evaluates his own occupation but also how other people regard 


It as a career. 


INFLUENCE or JoB SATISFACTION 


It is common knowledge among laymen as well as psychologists and 
mental hygienists that each individual needs to work at something 
which gives a feeling of success. And William Burnham, pioneer 
mental hygienist, used to say that each individual has something in 
which he can succeed. We need to find that thing for each individual 
if we are to help him to realize fully the possibilities of his life both for 
his own good and for the good of society. 

Studies have shown that many individuals would prefer to be in 
occupations other than the ones in which they find themselves. 


Evidence that many young people do not succeed in entering occupa- 
tions that they find satisfactory is abundant. | Bell’s study of employed 
young people. which compared the kinds of jobs they actually engaged 
in with the jobs they would like to be in, shows marked discrepancies 


Julian L. Woodward and Louis Harris, “Applications of Opinion Research 
to Vocational Guidance,” Occupations, XXVIII (May 1950), 506, 
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between the two. It issignificant that professional, technical, and managerial 
positions find a major place in youth's wants, whereas office or sales, 
skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled jobs occupy the major portion of youth. 
... Great numbers of youth are reaching the age of employment with their 
work hopes built on illusions concerning the nature of job opportunities." 


One becomes truly impressed with the need for vocational guidance 
when he considers the young persons who are unable to secure the 
help they need. Bell's studies of Maryland youth in Youth Tell Their 
Story pointed out the fact that about one half of them felt that they 
were in blind-alley jobs. In general they were dissatisfied with the job 
situation. Incidentally, they said that they wanted vocational guidance 
and vocational training in the interviews which were held with them. 

Edward B. Luckett, writing in the Saturday Evening Post, called 
attention to the haziness of the thinking of most youngsters about jobs 
and careers and pointed out that it has been found that young people 
tend to drift in three dangerous directions: 


1, Automatically, they follow a parent’s trade or profession. 

2. They force themselves into some white-collar job despite aptitudes 
for higher paid industrial jobs. 

3. They take the first available opening in the biggest industry near 


their homes. 


Once settled, he suggests, they are likely to get married and other- 
wise tied up in obligations, and then they “hesitate to hunt for more 
suitable work and remain stuck for life.” 

The survey of opinion referred to in connection with the status of 
jobs included a study of the extent to which college graduates felt 
satisfied with their work. 


We have found in repeated employee-attitude studies that roughly 20 
per cent of college-trained personnel in indus say that they find their 
work dull, drab, uninteresting; that they don’t like the work they are do- 
ing at all; and that they would willingly take a transfer to another depart- 
ment at the same or less pay. When asked how their actual work situation 
could be improved, they are most likely to say that their talents were not 
properly appraised when they first came to work in their jobs, and that 
their talents have not found a proper application in their work experiences. 
. .. the chances are that fully another 25 per cent are only mildly satisfied 
with the work they are doing. Seeing results such as these may help to 


"By permission from Adolescence and Youth, pp- 344-345, by P. H. Landis. 
Copyright, 1945. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. See also "Finding a Place 
in the World of Work," 2d ed., Landis. 
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explain why we feel rather strongly about the urgency of expanding 
vocational guidance. 


The presentation of the world of work as it really is must be recog- 
nized as one of the most important functions of guidance, and it is one 
of the functions that the average class-room or subject teacher is not 
necessarily well prepared to do—without help. We have reason to sup- 
pose that in some cases there is drifting into the easiest channel, espe- 
cially if there is parental pressure or pressure of an economic situation 
likely to produce unfortunate results. Thus three brothers who grew 
up in a small Southern town are working, as they have been for a 
number of years, in their father’s furniture store. But they are all 
dissatisfied, frustrated, and poorly adjusted. Their belief is that this 
was the “only” thing they could do. However, they are all men of 
ability and some intelligence. It is highly probable that they responded 
to the call of a father who wanted his sons to inherit the business, and 
to the promise of an easy security, rather than to any real evaluation 
of their own occupational potentialities and their real interests. 

Most important in vocational guidance, of course, is the study which 
the individual must make of his own aptitudes, interests, and abilities 
and their relationship to the job possibilities available. This requires 
adequate testing and counseling. Studies must be made of the avail- 
able job-entry possibilities and particularly of the communities in 
Which the individuals will probably make their first entrance into the 
labor marker. This brings in the matter of community surveys and 
how they are made. T» 

Work experience and extracurricular activities are capable of con- 
tributing strongly to the development of realistic concepts about the 
world of work and work opportunities. Exploration of job possibili- 
ties through actual job tryouts can be promoted to good advantage. 
Career days and lay counseling (in which the man or woman already 
working on the job discusses it with the student) have a part to play. 

se of community resources to further all types of vocational guid- 
ance must be considered. These are some of the problems and some of 
the opportunities which will be dealt with later in more detail. 

We do not wish to minimize the importance of those forms of guid- 
ance which are contributing to the social and personal adjustment of 
students, Some of them are long overdue, and they have increased 
our usefulness as educators. Nevertheless, because of the long-range 
economic and cultural importance of preparing students for their 
life work, it is necessary for schools to review what they are doing in 


"Woodward and Harris, p- 507. 
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the area of vocational guidance. Educators who minimize vocational 
guidance are, in a way, undervaluing the significance of work and its 
impact on people's lives. 


"There is general agreement in educational circles that a well-conducted 
program of student counseling can cut down the number of educational 
mistakes, can help students to arrive at realistic objectives, can help them 
to discover possibilities and potentialities which thev had not recognized 
before, and through these means can increase the number of pupils who 
develop the wish to enter fields which they might not otherwise have con- 
sidered. The cost of such a program is only a few dollars per pupil. Some 
schools already have such services and Others undoubtedly will, for a 
school which takes responsibility for preparing its graduates for their later 
careers must attempt to help cach student to find the career which is most 
appropriate for him.* 


There are many things that cannot yet be done to our satisfaction 


in vocational guidance. But there are also many things that can be 
done. i 


*Wolfle, America’s Resources, pp. 251-252. 


CHAPTER 4 


TEAMWORK AND COUNSELING 
IN THE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


No school can have an adequate guidance program unless the 
entire staff understands it, accepts it, and helps to plan it. This follows 
the premise that guidance is not an isolated duty performed by one 
person but the concern of everyone on the educational team. This is 
the view increasingly stressed in education today, even though there 
must be men and women present on the staff with the specialized train- 
ing needed in the counseling program. , 

The first provision of a successful guidance program is that every- 
one on the staff be enlisted before the launching of the program. One 
of the principles of successful personnel work is “Jetting the other fel- 
low know about things that are going to affect him.” Certainly a 
guidance program in a school, since it involves faculty time, faculty 
Co-operation, and faculty responsibilities, is going to affect to varying 
degrees the work of every member of the staff. Since the staff mem- 
bers are going to be called on to execute the program, it is expedient 
that they be consulted on the planning. It is usually recommended that 
the initiators of a guidance service—the administrators and teachers 
or counselors who are charged with working up plans—start out by 
going over with the staff in faculty meetings what they have in mind 
and ask for suggestions and help.' This minimum consideration will 
prohibit such a comment as the following one written by a teacher. 
ocratic concepts and relationships involved, see 
An Introduction, 
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Merle M. Ohlsen, Ch. I, Guidance: 
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The principal just called us in and said there was going to be a guidance 
program. He said Mr. Lines would be in charge of it and we were to 
collect whatever information he asked for. 

He said Mr. Lines had his master’s degree in guidance and would be in 
full charge. If we had any questions we were to ask him. Since Mr. Lines 
had just come on the staff and most of us did not know him from Adam, 
I think this was putting a pretty big burden on him as well as us. I hon- 
estly think most of the teachers felt kind of irritated by it and secretly 
made up their minds—even subconsciously—that he would get any infor- 
mation from them over their dead body!” - | 


Perhaps this is extreme, but all too often guidance programs are 
instituted without sufficient groundwork being laid. It seems obvious 
that people will co-operate more fully in programs if they feel they 
have had a share in the planning. 

In describing a guidance program which was set up in Bremer 
County, Iowa, Silvey points out the great need for an early orientation 
of teachers. As a result of experiences in establishing guidance services 
in nine schools of the county he concludes: 7 


There is definitely a misunderstanding on the part of teachers as to the 
meaning of “guidance services” and a misconception of the part they can 
and should play in such services. Hence, nine teachers out of ten hesitate 
to assume any part in such a program. They are prone to look upon their 
Participation and co-operation in such a program as just “additional extra- 
work” on top of an already crowded schedule. There is urgent need for 
clarification on this point.” - 


Silvey attributes some of this need to the fact that many teachers 
have received little or no training in the field of guidance. Yet, as he 
notes, "guidance services carried on in the average school will be on a 
teacher basis," and the average school will not have a specialist. More- 
over, as he adds, “Even if there was a specialist, the work of the teacher 
would still be necessary or desirable." 

The program of staff meetings for the study of the program and 
what it was supposed to accomplish in this county illustrates a type of 
In-service traming carried on by the school system itself for the pur- 
pose of clarifying the role of guidance. 

Ideally, a guidance program should be given careful study before- 
hand. Thus, in some Florida schools, programs have been introduced 
after rather careful exploratory study in preplanning conferences. The 
entire faculty group, in some instances, has spent three full weeks 


"Herbert M. Silvey, “A County-Wide Guidance Program,” School and So- 
ciety, February 25, 1950, pp- 114-116, 
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working together (as a workshop) in outlining what they expected 
to achieve through a guidance program, how to go about it, and who 
would be responsible for various aspects of the work. 

In Washington County, Florida, this has taken the form of a gradual 
development extending over two or three years—each year the faculty 
adding a new phase to the program after giving it study in preplanning 
conferences.” Thus a rather complete syllabus for home-room guid- 
ance was worked out in one year for the junior-high-school level and 
in another vear for the senior-high-school level. 

In Miami Senior High School, which has long had a rather full 
guidance program, much faculty time was given to the study of the 
meaning and objectives and techniques of guidance, not only as the 
program was introduced, but also as it has been in process. The study 
of guidance problems and guidance activities has been a recurring 
topic for professional staff meetings as part of the faculty-meeting pro- 
gram of the institution. In connection with this aspect of the work, 
on one occasion a large number of members of the staff were actu- 
ally enrolled in a university-sponsored course for in-service teachers, 
taught (for credit) in the high school with problem materials secured 
from actual guidance situations in the school itself. It is certain that 
this has been done elsewhere: faculty groups study the guidance pro- 
gram with university staff members coming to the school and work- 
ing with the groups on an in-service training basis. 

"There is no reason why school staff members should not use a por- 
tion of their faculty-mecting time for the study of guidance services 
and guidance problems, even if the study is not on a systematic uni- 
versity-credit basis. In fact, it would be unfortunate if the specially 
sponsored courses took the place of the voluntary, free study of pro- 
fessional problems which should always be part of the high-school or 
clementary-school faculty responsibility. Some administrators feel 
that professional school people do not give enough time to the study 
of educational problems in groups without. the stimulation of some 
type of university-sponsored | “for eredit program. Responsible 
faculty groups will recognize joint study of their professional prob- 
lems as a duty to be assumed not for the sugar coating it may carry 


but for the good it will do. 
In the foregoing it was not 

or should meet for three weeks 

Start right in on a full-blown guid 


ate on a nine-month basis, but the teachers are employed 
d consequently have several weeks for planning before 


meant to imply that a school staff could 
ks before a school year opens and then 
ance program. Itis much more likely 


*Florida schools oper: 
9n a ten-month basis an 
and after the regular school terms. 
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that preliminary plans will have been studied for much longer than 
that, and that the intensive study would just be a speed-up of the 
process. It seems advisable to suggest that certain aspects of a guidance 
program might be thus started, with additions and refinements to come 
as they are worked out over a period of time as the staff gains both in 
experience and personnel. 


FACULTY COMMITTEE ON GUIDANCE 


Many schools will begin exploratory study through the ap- 
pointment and work of a faculty committee on guidance. Such a com- 
mittee would utilize the services of the members of the faculty who 
had benefited either by training or experience in the guidance field. 
The committee, however, would not discontinue its efforts after a 
program had been established. It would continue as a functioning 
part of the guidance program, That a school, even a small one, have 
a committee to serve as a policy-making and consulting group is 
generally advocated by writers in this field. 

Functions of the faculty committee on guidance include: 


1. Policy decisions respecting the over-all nature of the program and its 
objectives . 

2. Development of plans for acquainting the other staff members with 
the nature and purposes of the program! 


3. Development of plans for acquainting the students with the pur- 
poses of the program and the facilities provided A 

+. Development of suggestions for members of the faculty for carrying 
out various phases of the program 

5. Review, with the administrators or guidance counselors of the 
school, of various proposed activities and plans 2l. 

6. Periodic review of the program and evaluation of the activities 
which are going on 

7. Development of plans and sug: 
gram from time to time 


8. Advice and counsel for the school counselor or the person assuming 
responsibility for leadership in the program 
À E 


9. Criticism of forms, tests, and other devices suggested for use in the 


program before they are circulated for school-wide use 


10. Occasional review of problems or special difficulties which teachers 


or counselors may wish to bring to the attention of the larger group 


gestions for improvement of the pro- 


‘For examples, see Clifford P. Froelich, Guidance Services in Smaller Schools, 
pp- 265-266. 
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Other duties or activities might be suggested for the committee, but 
the foregoing are the major types of activity for which it will be re- 
sponsible. Ohlsen sees the chief value of a faculty guidance commit- 
tee in the opportunity it gives for continuous study of children. This 
is a different emphasis as to the role of such committees but one worthy 
of consideration.’ It will be seen that the committee, as described on 
these pages, functions very much as a board of directors for the guid- 
ance program and as a consulting body which can (1) reflect the atti- 
tudes of the school toward the program and (2) help the administrators 
or school counselors who are assuming leadership roles to keep their 
suggestions and activities at a practical level. 

Sometimes the suggestion is made that the faculty committee on 
guidance might do well to include some student representatives in its 
membership. It scems that this would certainly be advisable for cer- 
tain kinds of planning. However, the problem of student membership 
on faculty committees has a relationship to the policy of the whole 
school. In schools where this is a routine principle of organization it 
would be an easy matter to decide; however, there are other situations 
in which student membership on such committees has not been ac- 
cepted as the rule and in which the operating principle of the faculty 
is on a different basis. A guiding principle might be this: When stu- 
dents are involved to the extent of assuming responsibility for the 
Operation of a program or part of a program, their participation in the 
work of the committee should be invited. Where they are not so in- 
volved, and where the problems are problems for which the faculty 


has the major responsibility, their participation should not be required. 


THE SCHOOL-WIDE COUNSELING PROGRAM 


The duties of the teacher-counsclor (classroom teacher with 
bilities) and the counselor-teacher (trained 
ing major emphasis to the guidance program 
teaching duties as well) have already been 


Some guidance responsi 
Worker in guidance, giv 
but usually with some 


described. 


As has been previously indicated, the scheme of organization will 
usually be determined by the size and scope of the school. Various 
schenies and charts showing the kinds of possible organizations have 
been proposed." Each school will have its own particular organization 


Ohlsen, p. 15. 
"See Maurice D. W 
Sram, pp. 363-364, for proposed arrangemen 


oolf and Jeanne A. Woolf, The Student Personnel Pro- 
ts for small and large high schools. 
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and organization chart, depending on the personnel involved, their 
titles, and their functions and interrelationships. However, in cach 
school, from the small one to the large one, the purpose of counseling 
will be to give the individual student the maximum of service with the 
professional skill and abilities available. . 

Thus in the small school, counseling will be performed at the sim- 
plest level by the classroom teacher, and then at the next highest level, 
if the problem is beyond the means of the classroom teacher, by the 
principal. If the principal is unable to handle it he will call upon out- 
side help, either in the person of one of the supervisory officers, or, if 
the school system includes one, he will refer the problem to a school 
psychologist or other person with advanced training. He may call on 
people from outside the school who can help: a minister, a judge, a 
YMCA Secretary, or any other professional worker available. 

In larger schools where there is a school counselor the line of refer- 
ral will be from the classroom teacher to the counselor. Certainly a 
school which has a counselor will want to make use of his services for 
the individual counseling of pupils. A very large percentage of the 
problems which arise with routine counseling involved will need to 
go no further. But where further help is indicated, the counselor will 
refer the problem to a reading specialist, a school psychologist, a 
physician, or other specialists able to give the help needed. 

The point to be made in this connection is simply that the school— 
if it has a guidance program—will have a school-wide counseling 
service. The roles of the various persons participating in it will be 
clearer; the lines of referral will be established. 


COUNSELING AS A VITAL PART OF THE GUIDANCE ProGRAM 


Many workers in the personnel field would subscribe to the idea 
that counseling is the heart of the guidance program. It has been 
stated previously that counseling is an integral part of the educational 
process, that it is possible for counseling to take place in individual or 
in group situations. It might almost be said that if there is no provision 
for counseling, there is no guidance program. 

Counseling is provided when there is, in the school, someone with 
training and experience in helping young people to face their prob- 
lems, who is actually available for consultation, and who has the time 
and facilities for interviews. A school with a comprehensive inte- 
grated curriculum will not have a counseling program if it leaves all 
to the classroom teacher. 


As has been pointed out, the teacher-counselor is indispensable, but 
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his resources are limited in the nature of things. Unless there is some- 
one to whom the student can go who has the tie to use for the pur- 
pose of discussion with the student, there is, at best, only a very limited 
counseling program even in a school with a highly developed cur- 
riculum or an integrated program. 

Erickson defines counseling as: “The process of helping a pupil, 
through interviews and other individual relationships, to solve his 
problems and improve his planning." 

This is further explained as including “the process of helping an in- 
dividual, with the interview as one stage of the process.” 

In ordinary guidance usage the term counseling refers to the indi- 
vidual conference with the student, be it short or long. It is the indi- 
vidual-contact side of the guidance program, and it is unique among 
the educational activities of the school inasmuch as it is usually deliber- 
ately planned. 

Wrenn’s definition has been widely quoted and, because of the 
qualitative implications which are present in it, should be carefully 
noted: “Counseling is a personal and dynamic relationship between 
two people who approach a mutually defined problem with mutual 
consideration for each other to the end that the younger, or less ma- 
ture, or more troubled of the two is aided to a resolution of his 
problem.’ . 

In a previous chapter much of the counseling at the classroom level 
or, perhaps we should say, counseling activity carried on by the class- 
room teacher has been described. All the suggestions made there 
apply with equal validity to the work of the school counselor as an 
important person in the over-all school guidance organization. 

There are some additional observations which could be made here, 
but the techniques and theories of counseling are so widely described 
in other writings that only an overview will be supplied in the present 


chapter. 


LEVELS or COUNSELING 


Warters has suggested that counseling problems may be described 
: s has sug indi: Ns 

(in general) in terms of how complicated they are.” Perhaps we may 
identify four levels of counseling and make it clear that some of the 


"Clifford E. Erickson, A Basic Text for Guidance Workers, p. 8. 
"Charles G. Wrenn, “Counseling with Students,” Guidance in Educational 


Institutions, Part 1, 37th Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 


Education, p. 121. 


"Jane Warters, Ch. VI, High School Personnel Work Today. 
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problems could be handled quite well by the teacher, others by the 
school counselor, and others by more highly trained specialists. "These 
are 

l.Specific suggestions or giving advice in Specific situations 

2. Giving information 

3. Planning. conferences 


4. Behavior-adjustment counseling 


The first Category includes a variety of the “what should I do? 
situations which come up daily in any school: 


Student: lve been offered a part-time job, but I would have to give up 
orchestra for it. What do vou think I ought to do, Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Smith: How about seeing me at 11:15, Joc? We'll check your 
records and discuss it a little, PI help vou figure out something. 


The second category includes giving information, such as concerns 
all counselors more or less routinely: 


Student: They tell me there's a couple of good scholarships at the uni- 
versity that are open to students who want to be teachers, Do you know 
about them, Miss Green? 

Miss Green: | surely do, George. How about an appointment today 
right after school? I can give you the requirements, but we'd better check 


Your courses to see if they are the ones that will help to get you ready for 
the exams. 


The third category includes educational and vocational planning and 


sometimes becomes involved in testing, the study of occupational in- 
formation, and many other approaches: 


Student: Mr. White, Pm really beginning to get worried. My father 
says he wants me to go to med school, but I don't want to be a doctor. I 
don't want to go into all the math and science you have to have for pre- 
med school. i 

Mr. White: Well, Bill, I know what you mean. You and I had better 
get together for a good talk about this. T'Il get your folder and we'll plan 
to go over it together. How about letting me call you just as soon as I can 
figure out a time when we can really have a look at this problem? 


The fourth level involves Psychological problems primarily: 


Teacher: Albert, I have noticed that your work has been slipping this 
vear. It just isn't like you to be getting C's and D's right along. Anything 
on your mind? ^ 

Albert: Pm glad you mentioned it, Mr. Ross. T sure have got something 
on my mind. But I'd rather not talk about it here. 


Teacher: Vll be glad to help you if I can. Drop in tomorrow at 10, will 
vou, Albert? 
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Of course the apparently simple problems sometimes disclose psy- 
chological implications, and, fortunately, it is very often truc that the 
more serious problems are not too difficult to solve when student and 
counselor look at them squarely. 

In general the counselor can help the student, and does help him. 
The “problem cases” are relatively few, although when they do de- 
velop they can challenge the ingenuity of all concerned. They may 
take a gteat deal of time and require a large share of energy and atten- 
tion when they do occur. These more serious cases will be referred 
to later. : 


Counsetine Poricirs Ar Various LEVELS 


Counseling techniques include the specific “how to do it" techniques 
referred to elsewhere in this discussion. They also involve the decid- 
ing by the counselor of the best approach to the task. The general rule 
might well be Adapt the approach to the type of problem. 

If the problem is a lower-level problem which involves deciding 
Specific points, working out educational plans, finding out about job 
possibilities and the world of work, or meeting many of life’s routine 
situations, the counselor may well utilize direct procedures for helping 
the student just as long as the relationship is comfortable, forward 
Moving, and mutually satisfactory. À = 

Where, however, the problem seems to lie deeper, containing emo- 
tion and feeling beyond the ordinary, the situation may call for a sort 
of exploration involving the use of methods which are sometimes called 
nondirective. 

. If the problems are definitely of a complex, personal nature, the 
Counselor may wish to refer the problem to a more competent worker, 
à school psychologist, or a psychiatrist, as the case may be. 


Directive and Nondirective Counseling" 

Briefly, nondirective counseling involves having the counselor serve 
aS a sort of listening post. performing the function of keeping a con- 
Versation going while th client talks about himself and his problems 
until he secs more clearly what they are and arrives at greater self- 
understanding. The goal of such counseling is to enable the student to 


much employed in postwar discussions of counseling, 


iT: ; 
"This terminology, MEAM a S 5 c : 
| result. of principles outlined in Carl Rogers’ influential 


came current as a ri 
Counseling and Psychotherapy. 
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acquire the ability "to make his own plans and to effect his own 
changes." It involves the basic therapy of catharsis (here, talking it 
out), seeing relationships and causes, and other psychological phe- 
nomena. The counselor may limit his participation to such occasional 
remarks as: “You didn't like that," “That really hurt you,” “You feel 
quite angry toward him,” “So you feel nervous when you think about 
it,” and like expressions. The counselor does not make specific sug- 
gestions; he does not tell the client what to do. He does not even re- 
veal that he feels one way or another about it. He simply listens and 
establishes a situation in which the counselee does the thinking, the 
probing, the work. There is evidence that in many situations involv- 
Ing emotion, confusion of ideas, or conflict, this apparently simple 
(and yet rather difficult) technique results in improvement in the 
client’s capacity to face his problems, and in his self-control. On the 
other hand, the approach has limit 
nized: it takes time, and it is not always necessary or profitable. 

Unfortunately, there is an implication in the statements and claims 
of those who advocate the nondirective approach that a counselor who 
uses other methods is directive, possibly a little old-fashioned if not 
positively harmful. The emphasis on “helping the student to help him- 
self” is traditional in most guidance writings and is strongly supported 
at the present time. A good statement concerning this follows: 


For the special counselor who works with persons having deeply rooted 
personal problems and for the teacher who counsels pupils with transitory 
problems or who assists the special counselor 
must be in the direction of helping the person attack his problem from 
within. If the student fully realizes the problem, its solution. . . [by a type | 
of adjustive behavior is likely to follow; the act of freeing himself from 
emotional tensions may be sufficient to allow him to use his intellect to go 
forward and adjust his behavior intelligently without further help. Coun- 
seling on emotional problems centers around letting the student express 
himself about his problem in the light of adjustive possibilities." 


ations which are becoming recog- 


with pupils, the approach 


Yet, there seems to be no doubt that the nondirective approach in 
counseling is especially useful when emotional problems are deep— 
perhaps even when they are not deep in many cases—but it may be that 
there are many situations in counseling where this approach would be 
either unwise or unnecessary. 


It would probably 


be best to recognize that no two counseling situa- 
tions are identical and 


that the counselor should use the approach and to 


"By permission from Practical Guidance Metbods, p. 188, by Robert H. 
Knapp. Copyright, 1953. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
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the degree he thinks best in helping the student to understand his problems 
and to effect satisfactory adjustment. Part of the task of a competent 
counselor is choosing the right approach to meet cach individual counsel- 
ing situation. Whether the approach is directive or nondirective, the wel- 
fare of the counselee must always be the controlling factor.'* 


Actually, in the high-school counseling situation, there will be 
times at cach of the levels previously described when the counselor 
Will use approaches ranging all the way from direct instruction to the 
individual to a completely nondirective procedure. The fact that 
different approaches are logical and effective for different problems 
is the main thing to keep in mind. Guidance workers may experiment. 
of course, but it is unscientific to take a flat stand which dictates—with 
no compromise—that either type of counseling theory is the only 
valuable theory and that the rest is foolishness. A school-wide coun- 
seling program will recognize that there are levels of counseling and 
that there are different counseling techniques for different purposes. 

It has been previously indicated that the school counselor, in situa- 
tions where there is a school counselor available, may be called upon 
to help with problems going beyond the capacities, either in terms of 
time or skill, of the classroom teacher. However, the school counselor 
Will not deal exclusively with the severe problem cases of social- 
personal adjustments. Many of his counseling opportunities will have 
to do with educational or vocational planning, giving information, and 
general counseling. Social-personal adjustment problems of a major 
Character will contribute no more than a small percentage of the 
problems, Minor problems in this area will require a great deal of his 
attention. In other words, the counseling problems of a school are not 
to be thought of as treating one major emotional crisis after another 
buc-rather ag having to do ‘more with the educational and preventive 
aspects of growth and development. A school with a good counseling 
program and a constructive approach should have fewer of the major 
Maladjustment problems than would otherwise be the case. Conse- 
quently, as has been stated before but is repeated here for emphasis: 
Teacher-counselors and counselor-teachers do not have to be clinical 
Psychologists to perform essential guidance services. The vast ma- 
Jority of their work calls for a good general knowledge of people and 
of everyday psychology and educational theory; for the small per- 
Centage of students who deviate markedly from the norm it will be 
their task first to identify them and then to refer them to trained clini- 
cians or school psychologists capable of dealing with the disturbances. 


“Knapp, pp- 58-59. 
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Provision of Books and Materials 


One of the primary concerns of the counselor in the EUN 
program is to see that there are ample sources of information an 
reference (library books and materials). Books and monographs an 
adjustment problems, information about the world of work and pd 
cupations, audio-visual materials—all these are of concern in a i ao 
program. Since the counselor will use these tools he must see that they 
are available, just as he must make sure that tests are available. 


The Case Conference as a Tool of the Over-All School Program 


Help for individual students comes not only through the personal 
efforts of the counselor but also as the result of the counselor and 
teachers and others working together on problems. A particularly 
valuable device for achieving this result is the case conference, 

In guidance situations the case conference is simply a planned meet- 
ing which is held by those most concerned with the cducational, social, 
or personal progress of any given individual within the school. It is 
held to study the student's record, his problems, his good and bad 
qualities, and his needs. Then a plan of action which may involve the 
Participation of several different associates is worked out. 

Behind the case conference, if it is to be successful, there must be 
some planning. Notes about the student’s experiences are assembled; 
in other words, the record is gone over and studied. Perhaps the 
method of operation of the case conference can best be understood 
through the following account. But before this, it should be pointed 
out that not all case conferences have to do with delinquency and 
crime, or even with deeply serious problems. The straightening out 
of kinks in the average pupil’s personality—the clearing up of habits 
or attitudes likely to keep him from making the most of his life—is 
just as important. The objectives of developmental guidance sug- 
gest the general value of the case-conference method. 


A TYPICAL CASE CONFERENCE AT SUBURBAN HIGH 
As reported by Wayne Artbur in tbe Suburban Record? 
I have just come back to the office after 


attending what is known as a 
"case conference" at Suburban High. 


This is how it went. 
Mr. Hanborn, superintendent of E 


Fastburn's schools, swung around in 
his chair after grecting me at 9:30 this morning and picked up the phone. 


The cases alone are real. 
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“Miss Scott,” he said, “Please call the people who are to be here for this 
mornine's conference. Remind Sergeant Elders about it, too. Thank you." 

Turning to me, he said, "Let's go. They'll all be here soon and we have 
a lot to do this morning. I think it'll give you a good idea of how the 
thing works." 

I followed him into the conference room. 

In a moment or two the others began arriving. There was Sergeant 
Elders; he hadn't forgotten it, as the fact that he was first to arrive proved. 
Then came Mr. Johnson, principal of Suburban High; the school nurse, 
Miss White, and Miss Cash, the visiting teacher. Miss Williams, the Eng- 
lish teacher, came in, talking with Dr. Montlee, head of the science 


department. m 
"I hope Father Kovacs comes," said Mr. Hanborn. “We need him in 


handling ‘Wochy’s’ case.” . 
“By the way,” he added, “Make yourself comfortable. Sometimes these 
sessions last quite a while, you know.” . i : 
Father Kovacs entered just as Superintendent Hanborn finished intro- 


ducing me around. 

“I guess I'm first, 
Albert Henderson, 
you'll ask questions." 

"You'll remember 
Newark about the beginning of | 
came here with a good scholastic re 
the file on his earlier studies can sce t I 
or other he hasn't made an adjustment here." — 

“Isn't he the boy who lives in that small white house on Elm Street, the 
one next to the Presbyterian church?" inquired Dr. Montlee. 

*Yes, and that has something to do with the problem," answered Miss 
Williams. 

"You're right,’ 
there isn't another you 


ed n 
lonesome ever since he came here. 
"Let's have Miss Williams give her report on the problem first, and then 


anything else pertinent to it can be brought in,” suggested Mr. Hanborn. 
Miss Williams outlined the case. It did not seem to be very complicated, 
to think it important. Albert Henderson was 
ntly coming from a moderately good home, 
king any friends. He had not entered into 
ded to spend a great deal of time by him- 
ollibrary. Yet his scholastic work was 


» said Miss Williams. “I’ve looked up the records on 
and I'll give you a brief report on him—then I hope 


that Albert is the boy whose folks moved here from 
ast vear," began Miss Williams. “He 
cord and anyone who just looks over 
hat he has the ability. But somehow 


 gaid the school nurse. “That boy lives in a block where 
ngster within ‘hollering’ distance. I think he’s been 


but everyone present seemed 
i boy of good ability, appare 
Who hadn't succeeded in ma 
extracurricular activities. He ten 
Self, and was often seen in the scho 


Only average in quality. . 

"Tt is plain A ion that we ought to do something to help Albert, be- 
cause we have here a boy of good ability and apparently good background 
who is not making any progress socially. The way I size it up, he senses 
this and is lonely “Yet he hasn't the initiative to get into things, and since 
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he came to this community fairly recently and is not ‘one of the gang,’ 
the others haven't taken the initiative toward him." 

Miss Williams laid down her Papers and Mr. Hanborn nodded. 

“Any suggestions?” he asked. 

Dr. Montlee spoke up, "I haven't had him in class yer, but from what 
Miss Williams says, I think she is about right. Why not get him interested 
in some activity?” 

“What about his father?” asked Mr. Johnson, looking inquiringly to- 
ward the visiting teacher. 

“I haven't been to his home," said Miss Cash, “But I know that his 
father is a man who commutes to New York and scems to be very busy— 
off early in the morning, home late in the evening. His mother is not a 
very social type, apparently hasn’t been much more inclined to get into 
things than the boy.” B 

"] wasn't brought in to say anything about this case,” interposed Ser- 
geant Elders, “But I've often gone past their house at night and nine times 
out of ten someone’s playing the cornet in there, Maybe the boy is inter- 
ested in music. Why not get him in the band?” 

"That's a good tip." said Mr. Johnson. “Some of the boys have asked 
me about it before. Albert does play a cornet, but he's never said a word 
about it at the school." ! 

"Well, | think that's the answer,” said Miss Williams, "| will take 
the responsibility for getting that boy interested in the music here. Any 
other suggestions?" ; 

Mr. Hanborn leaned over to me. “That doesn't sound very compli- 
cated," he Whispered. *But we call that constructive guidance. "That boy 
has one more year after this one at the high school, and we're not going 
to let him go out into the world an unsocial, disinterested human being. 
"There's nothing especially wrong with Albert. But we know he needs 
something, and we're going to see that he gets it." 

The conference went on. A case came up in which it was very evident 
that the girl in question was troubled by difficulties at home. Father 
Kovacs said he would consult her parents about the situation. 

“T think they trust me,” he said, “And I believe we can get them to sec 
the need of a greater feeling of security for Mary.” 7 

Then “Wochy’s” case came up. It was apparent that he was an ener- 
getic young football player of Hungarian background who was allowing 
his physical abilities to go to his head. 

"I think some of the boys have been too easy on ‘Wochy,’ " suggested 
Sergeant Elders. “PII talk to them about it. He needs to learn that his 
ability to play football isn’t all he needs to get along in this world. I'll 
tell the boys to drop a few hints in that direction, next time something 
comes up that he's in.” 

"I think I can do Something about ‘Wochy,’” added Father Kovacs. “I 
am going to talk to his father about him. His father has been so dazzled 
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with ‘Wochy’s’ success that he has forgotten all about his responsibilities 
to him." — ^ 

Mr. Alderson, the head of the athletic department, who came in to the 
conference to take part in handling "Wochy's" case, agreed to give him 
some supervisory responsibilities in connection with some of the minor 
sports. "i think if he has some responsibilities, he will turn out to be one 
of the best citizens around the school," he added. 

And so it went through the morning. Here was a sample morning's 
activity in *case-conference work." Superintendent Hanborn assured me 
that it was typical. 

“The thing can be sized up something like this,” he said, as we were 
walking downtown for lunch. “After about six years of this kind of thing 
the staff members have a lot of confidence that at some point, for every 
youngster in the school, some good work can be donc. Nearly every time, 
that point shows up in the conference. Not only that, but it usually re- 
sults in our finding out just who can do the best work in handling the 
Problem. Not that we always succeed. But I can assure you that a lot of 
boys and girls have been straightened out behind those doors. I think it's 
thé most valuable thing we do with our time here." 


"The case conference is an adaptation of the staff-conference pro- 
cedure familiar in hospitals and clinics. It can be used for the solu- 
tion of ordinary adjustment problems as the report given above shows. 

In commending the case-conference approach, Professor Merle 
Ohlsen of the University of Illinois recently pointed out, in an address 
at the annual meeting of the American Personnel and Guidance Asso- 
Ciation, that this technique tends to reduce conflict between teachers 
and counselors by promoting the sharing idea and giving the teacher a 
feeling thar the counselor understands and has a proper concern for 
the teacher's problems and his role. 

Ohlsen laid considerable emphasis on the need for teachers’ and 
Counselors’ sharing in their guidance activities—a sharing which he felt 
Was increased by the case-conference approach. He also commented 
to the effect that teachers and counselors should not take, for their 
Conferences, the hard and difficult cases only. If they do, he sug- 
gested, they never enjoy the feeling of success which comes from see- 
Mg the student grow and develop effectively. : . 

"There is much evidence that the extension of this technique in 

merican high schools could result in enormous benefit to many boys 
and girls whose problems are simply overlooked in “the passing 
Parade.” It would seem to be a particular kind of over-all school 
guidance activity that might be emulated in many schools with profit 


to all concerned. 
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Provision or FACILITIES FOR COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE SERVICES 


It has been shown that the teacher, in connection with his counsel- 
ing work and, for that matter, his teaching responsibilities, needs to 
have an office or other suitable space for Interviewing. An excellent 
argument can be presented to the effect that every teacher needs tur 
have an office in addition to the classroom in which he teaches. W here 
such offices are available they can also serve as a suitable location tor 
counseling. But in all too many schools the teacher’s “office E s 
ill-defined area surrounding his desk in the front or at the side o 
the room. Such facilities are not only unthinkable from the standpoint 
of modern efficiency but they are entirely inadequate for interviewing 
or counseling students. 

Some schools which have counseling personnel are very poorly 
equipped for interviewing and for conferences. A school needs con- 

erence rooms. Ideally, the school would provide one or more coun- 
seling rooms: offices where the counselor and the student can meet 
informally and with privacy. Since the counselee is almost always Bes 
luctant to talk about his problems publicly, the provision of private 
Counseling rooms is almost a must. It seems that few schools are giving 
adequate thought to this. All too many counselors have to hold aie 
Conferences with students in a corner of the room, or in the banc 
room, or just outside the principal’s office, or in some other unsatis- 
factory place. ts 

Effective interviewing has been carefully reviewed by Erickson, 
who makes the following points about the desirable character of a 
place in which the counseling occurs: 


1. A special room rather than a classroom gives significance to the Tua 
view and removes it, psychologically, from the counselec's impression? 
regarding classroom activities, . . "tm 

2. The setting should be private and quiet. Successful interviewing cà 
not be done in the midst of a group of people. m 

3. The setting should be friendly and comfortable. Comfortable chairs: 
drapes, rugs, and special lamps will help. 

4. It should be located in a convi 
the building. 


A " " - acces- 
5. The necessary files, testing rooms, occupational files, and other acc 
sories should be easily available. 


i ; ; part of 
enient but not too conspicuous part 


Erickson adds 


this important note to the discussion of the setting 
for counseling: 


The “atmosphere” of the office is fully 


; iture- 
as Important as the furnitur 
Here the counselor can do a gre 


= : z an 
at deal. Furniture of the right kind c 
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give the room a homelike touch. Curtains, knick-knacks, and other inter- 
esting paraphernalia can provide excellent conversational clues around 
which the interview might be started. A desk littered with disordered 
materials is not suggestive of a well-planned household. An air of abrupt, 
harsh tension can also negatively condition the client.?* 


On behalf of all counselors and teachers who are trying to do a satis- 
factory job, the plea must be made as strongly as possible for the pro- 
vision of adequate space. If it is important to provide band-practice 
rooms, practice fields for football teams, and lockers, it is just as im- 
portant to provide the small amount of planned space that is needed to 
make possible distraction-free rooms for conferences with individual 
students and with small groups. The dearth of rooms for counseling 
and for small-group meetings is one of the commonest handicaps in 
present-day schools at either the high-school or the college level. 

Although the school or the college building is a place where educa- 
tional activities are supposed to take place, there is almost a total 
absence of small rooms for the kinds of meetings which are so impor- 
tant to the carrying out of guidance activities. This is even true in 
new buildings. It seems that the buildings are designed to provide 
for almost everything else. 

As Crow and Crow rightly point out, however, the arrangement of 
Space for counseling should not be so formal that it has a cheerless 
aspect. In planning for an activity involving the necessity of favor- 
able attitudes, as counseling does, every effort should be made to es- 
tablish an atmosphere which is friendly, inviting, and comfortable. 

his result is not achieved if there is an elaborate suite of offices 
With an extremely officclike appearance in the formal sense. In one 
University very fine offices for the staff engaged in personnel work 
Were provided when a new administration building was constructed. 
lowever, students have said that the arrangement is somewhat for- 
midable: the large reception room with secretaries, the intercommuni- 
Cation system, the necessity for waiting and then going into an inner 
room—all these factors tend to produce an unfavorable atmosphere 
which would be damaging were it not for the friendliness of the 
Staff members who are aware of this. As it is, their friendliness cannot 
quite dispel the effect of elaborate organization. The requirements 
call for some ingenious arrangement of equipment. — 

On page 82 ^a suggested arrangement for counseling services is 
Shown. The arrangement is reproduced with permission from Maine 


MClifford E. Erickson, The Counseling Interview, pp. 52-53. 
15L ester D. Crow and Alice Crow, An Introduction to Guidance, pp. 77-81. 
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Scbools, an official publication of the Maine Department of Education. 
If space provision in any school would not permit the full arrange- 
ment shown in the figure, it might be possible to condense the facility 
to the counselor's room shown to the right. In that case, the clerk's 
desk might be moved into the counselor's room. 

It is recommended that the equipment and furnishings of the office, 
by the use of lamps, easy chairs, flowers, pictures, and other ornaments, 
establish an atmosphere that is friendly and conducive to a relaxed 
effect. [t is not an architect's dream but an established fact that the 
Character of the surroundings may have a very pronounced effect on 
the point of view, attitudes, and other expectancies of the individual." 
For this reason it is advisable for the guidance worker to give some 
thought to the environment in which he will be doing his work. 


Information and Recording in Student Personnel Work 


In the over-all school organization for guidance the need for office 
equipment and space will take some thought. In one high school the 
records for each student are kept in a safe in the office of the principal. 
This slows down the process of securing them and has the result of 
deterring the faculty members from doing so except in what they 
consider to be important cases. If the security measures are not to in- 
terfere, the filing cases need to be so located and arranged as to make 
the process of getting records an easy one." 

There is, further, a need for individual teachers and counselors to 
have sufficient filing space for record keeping. One disadvantage some 
teachers face is the fact that they have neither enough desk drawer 
Space to keep individual foiders on students nor filing cabinets for the 
Purpose. The collection of information about students is necessary 
to sound guidance. But it becomes a task and a time-consuming chore 
Unless provisions are made to help with it. Each teacher and counselor 
Needs a filing cabinet with a good supply of folders and materials in 
Which to keep the records of his students, unless the number of stu- 
dents is so small that a large desk drawer will serve. The practical 
Problem of recording data and filing them advantageously is so im- 
Portant that it may make a great deal of difference in the teacher’s 


"See Greer Williams, “How to Cheer Up a Hospital,” The Saturday Eve- 


ning Post, October 17, 1953. . . . 
Jane Warters describes a “guidance building" at Union High School, El 


Monte, California, which makes exceptional provision for guidance facilities in 
echniques of Counseling, p. 257. 
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work. Having the tools to work with E almost as controlling in the 
case of the counselor or teacher as it is in the case of the craftsman. 
In this discussion attention has been called to the records which are 
kept by the counselors and the teachers, assuming that they will Me 
to have their own records about the people they will be working with. 
There are also records containing information which should be kept 
in a central place for the use of all persons having contacts with the 
students. These central records are more general, including guden 
test results, forms and reports from other schools, letters to the school, 
and similar materials. These records should be kept in a record room 
or in an administrative office near the people responsible for their 


: : 3 " 
maintenance and, at the same time, accessible to the staff members wh 
will use them. 


Some General Principles concerning Record Keeping 


Jones has given a good summary of some of the guiding principles 
Which experience shows to be important in connection with keeping 
records. 


Here are some of his pertinent suggestions: 


It is important to record important information because memory cannot 
be trusted, and, further, more than one person is usually involved in à 
guidance program. 

It is important to make accurate records. What is put down should ue 
right. As Jones says, “Conclusions are never more reliable than the data 
upon which they are founded,” : 

It is important to record only the data that will be used. “Better a few 
facts that are used than a mass of material left on the shelves to gather dust 
and to take up space badly needed for other things.” 

Material should be so recorded as to take u 
that bulky files and folders can be avoided. 

The data should be arranged in the folder or on the cards so as to make 
it easy for the person consulting the files to find the significant facts 
quickly. Graphical methods are suggested, when feasible. 


All the facts about any given individual should be kept together (ex- 
cept for individual materials Which the classroom teacher or a counsclor 
collects for his own purpose).:5 


p as little space as possible so 


Most of these points need no elaboration, but it might be wann 
while to stress the point concerning collecting facts that will be ipu 
only. Many record forms and personal-data sheets have blanks to be 


"Slightly adapted by permission from Principles of Guidance, p. 236, by 
Arthur J. Jones. Copyright, 1951. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
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filled with all sorts of information that may or may not have any use. 
While it is true that one particular item might have significance for 
some individuals, there is no reason to collect the same information 
about a thousand other persons for whom it will have no significance. 
It is recommended that staff members confer in some detail about the 
records to be kept and the data to be collected. By group discussion 
it can be determined whether some items are to be included or omitted. 
Furthermore, it is a good principle of personnel work to have all the 
people who are to do the collecting informed about the decision made 
here. We are much more likely to secure information if we have 
agreed with our associates that the information should be collected. 

With these precepts in mind, the staff of any school will wish to 
select and develop its own record systems. There are several standard- 
ized record systems in use, such as the forms recommended by the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals, the Florida Cu- 
mulative Guidance Record, and others. 

Many guidance workers feel, however, that the school should de- 
velop its own record system to meet its own needs and its own inter- 
ests if the goal of a workable, useful type of record keeping is to be 
attained, In all cases, the kind of records to keep should certainly be 
a matter for staff discussion and agreement. 


— 


CHAPTER S 


GETTING GUIDANCE 
INTO THE CLASSROOM 


What guidance activities can be provided in the classroom? 
The teacher's question “What can I do?” i heard so often that every 
reasonable effort should be made to provide sound suggestions in this 
area. The discussion which follows will attempt to answer this ques- 
tion in terms of two major considerations: (1) guidance at the class- 


room level in individual work with students and (2) guidance at the 
classroom level in group situations. 


INDIVIDUAL WORK WITH STUDENTS 


From the guidance point of view individual work with stu- 
dents is an integral part of the teaching responsibility and for that 
reason requires planning. 

The teacher who expects his guidance services to be of benefit to 
his students cannot trust to chance for a plan but must prepare 
thoughtfully. Although no plan can be expected to provide for every 
eventuality, a class program based on some plan can be adjusted much 
more effectively when the inevitable difficulties occur. Again, as In 
the case of individuals, the psychological advantages of having a plan 
amply justify the time spent in making one. 

The planning should include (1) working out a schedule or allo- 
cation of time for individual contact with students, (2) working out 
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Certain plans for timing group activities for the class, and (3) securing 
guidance materials and providing for the collection and organization 
of necessary information about the students themselves. 

Naturally, as explained in a preceding chapter, the classroom or 
home-room teacher will seek to develop a personal acquaintance 
with the students as early as possible. Otherwise the guidance pro- 
gram in the classroom will not advance very swiftly, especially in those 
areas where the guidance needs depend on a somewhat familiar rela- 
tionship. It is probable that in the larger classes of today some means 
Will have to be employed to establish this individual relationship. The 
teacher will probably need an individual folder for each student. It is 
usually this way, even though one might wish this impersonality could — 
be avoided. 

The collection of information for this folder—the classroom teach- 
er's own folder as distinguished from any cumulative records the 
School may provide—becomes a number-one project for the teacher 
Who wishes to extend his guidance program at the classroom level. He 
Will use such instruments as these: 


1. A short pupil questionnaire to be filled out by each member of the 
Class i 

2. An abbreviated autobiography or personal history — . 

3. A. personal data card or sheet on which the teacher will enter impor- 
tant information about the student which is obtained from the cumulative 
Tecord, or from tests administered while the student is a member of the 
Sroup! ; " " 

4. Anecdotal records filed from time to time as the occasion arises 
.. 5. Notes, letters from parents, or other correspondence that may develop 
in relation to the work of the student . 

6. Samples of the student's work and miscellany _ 

7. A picture of the student if one can be made available 


It is not necessary to go into detail on procedures for obtaining the 
information just outlined. These will depend on the practices of indi- 
Vidual schools and the teacher's choice. . 

. However, it is logical to assume that some of these materials will be 
Indispensable if the classroom teacher is to know the student; out of 
them his acquaintance with the individual will develop and grow. 
Many teachers feel that they can dispense with all such formalities as 
these and that they can get to know their pupils without taking all 
the steps outlined. In most cases some of these steps will be needed if 


‘A sample form of this type is described in Frank G. Davis and Pearle S. 
Norris, Unit 12, Guidance Handbook for Teachers. 
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the teacher is to be szre that the acquaintance is well begun, and it is 
always reassuring to have the information there when needed. The 
point is that a systematic approach to the problem of knowing the 
students as individuals is recommended by most people working in 
the field of student personnel today. 

It should be noted that gathering these materials need not be a bur- 
den. The classroom teacher will not ordinarily require a long auto- 
biography; a sketch will suffice. If the situation shows that a longer 
history is needed, perhaps such a paper has already been written or is 
in the student's general file in the counselor's office. And it can always 
be written on special request. The purpose of the classroom teacher's 
short student autobiography is mainly to provide an introduction to 
John X or Mary Y as a person and to give a glimpse into his back- 
ground. The student will co-operate in contributing these materials 
provided they are not too extensive or prolonged. It should be evident 
that these items are not unnecessary duplications of the written ma- 
terials that are kept by the school counselor as part of the over-all 
guidance program. These are for the teacher's own immediate and 
personal use. 

"The teacher will seek to gain more information as the program goes 
on through observation, talking with other teachers, conferences with 
parents, and numerous incidental conversations with the student. 

When it is possible, the classroom teacher should also make use of 
those informal occasions when he observes the students at work and 
play. For example, if the program of the class includes panel discus- 
sions by students, committee work and reports by students, dramatic 
presentations, class parties, excursions, or other group activities, the 
teacher will have more opportunities to improve his acquaintance 
with, and his understanding of, the members of his class. 

In some school situations it may be possible for the teacher to in- 
clude a home visit systematically as part of his program. In others (the 
high-school English class with a total of 150 or more students), this 
may be quite impracticable. Where a visit to the student's home for 
a talk with his parents is possible, then some method of recording thc 
experience and the information gained would be valuable in addition 
to the items which have been mentioned. 

In schools having counselors or directors of guidance, or in schools 
where cumulative records are kept or where testing programs are car- 
ried out, the classroom teacher can obtain pertinent information about 
his own pupils by consulting these records for test scores, ratings. 


?See Davis and Norris, pp. 77-78. 
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descriptions, or other materials which have the advantage of having 
been collected over a period of time. Many schools have testing pro- 

grams, but often the information thus secured fails to help to achieve 

any purpose because individual teachers do not obtain the information 

from the files. This is a situation which is within the power of the 

classroom teacher if he will take the initiative in going after the data 
needed. 

In schools with guidance programs it should also be possible for the 
teacher to get help from guidance counselors or directors in securing 
information about his class. The counselor can help in choosing or 
administering tests; he can help the classroom teacher with his records, 
his counseling work, and his activity program in many ways. He can 
also help the teacher in interpreting the information already available 
in cumulative records. The point is that the classroom teacher has 
many sources of information available about his students if he will 
but utilize them. 


ĪNDIVIDUAL COUNSELING AT THE CLASSROOM LEVEL 


The effective teacher will provide a certain amount of individual 
Counseling in his work as a natural part of the learning process. This 
will include counseling with regard to the nature or character of the 
schoolwork itself, or to the purposes or goals of the course, or with 
regard to any learning difficulties or problems the student may be 
taving, m» ; RS 

Even though modern teaching is done in group situations there is 
Deed for individual work of this sort with individual students and pro- 
Vision should be made for it.* Well-designed schools provide offices 
for faculty members where such conferences may be held; in the 
absence of offices, the teachers of course must fall back on around- 
the-desk conferences as the next best thing. The teacher should either 
"ave free periods when office hours are permissable, or he should allo- 
Cate part of the class time itself to work with individuals. The point 
Is that individual counseling ought not to be left purely to chance con- 
tacts in the hall; it should not be a matter of catch as catch can. Pro- 
Vision of time for individual student conferences takes this phase of 
the teacher’s instructional work out of the realm of theory and makes 


a reality, 


"That students need and want more individual-counseling conferences has 
been shown in various studies. See Reactions of High School Seniors to Their 
s fer MW 
Guidance Programs University of New York Bulletin, No. 1411 (September 
» 


1952), p. 71. 
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SCHEDULING STUDENT CONFERENCES 


Good interviewing technique suggests that it is better when stu- 
dents and teachers make appointments for meetings. Conferences 
then take on a more satisfying atmosphere and are more business- 
like in the best sense of that term. 

The good of many student-teacher conferences is lost by the fact 
that each person is inclined to regard them as an intrusion on his time. 
The scheduled conference, by appointment, is much less likely to be 
so regarded. Students are particularly prone to have little concern for 
the staff member's time and his other responsibilities, therefore it is 
well for the teacher to stress the reasons for, and the desirability of. 
scheduled conferences by appointment. Of course this is not applica- 
ble to situations where the teacher (in the class period or after school) 
throws some time open to any individual who wants to come for some 
advice or discussion of matters that will occupy only a few minutes. 
At the risk of repetition, it cannot be too strongly urged that teachers 
discourage the fly-by-night type of interviewing and substitute con- 
ferences by appointment for which both parties can prepare, and to 
which both parties can look forward, with anticipation and interest. 
These recommendations are made for most counseling situations, but 
they are not to be regarded as universally applicable. There are always 
occasions where immediate conferences are necessary, and the teacher 
must adjust himself to situations of this type when they arise. The 
number of emergency conferences should be small, however; many 
times what appear to be emergency situations are really not as urgent 
as they seem. It is a fact that some emergency situations, if allowed to 
cool, become more like normal situations, and the result is a more 
satisfactory conference. On such matters the counselor or the teacher 
will have to use his best judgment. 

The same principles of sound counseling apply in teacher-student 
conferences that apply in all counseling or interviewing situations. 
Not only is it necessary for teachers to learn how to teach, it is also 
necessary for them to learn to talk comfortably with students, to in- 
terview, and to counsel, 

Fully recognizing that there are a number of textbooks on this sub- 
ject of counseling, and drawing from the many suggestions which 
have been worked out in the field, the following summary is offered 
to help the classroom teacher with this phase of his guidance work: 


How to Talk to a Student 


1. Prepare for it by looking up some information about the student s° 
that he does not come as a total stranger. 
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2. Have in mind one or two possible conversational openers so that the 
conference can get off comfortably and with as little embarrassment as 
possible. 

3. Have some simple arrangements for the conference from a physical 
point of view, for instance, a comfortable chair, not facing any glaring light, 
a favorable physical relationship between teacher and student, possibly 
a few objects on the desk to attract interest. Avoid a coldly formal setting. 
28 Put the student at ease to permit rapport; invite the student's will- 
ingly given confidence. 

5. Listen to what the student says and let him know that you are gen- 
uinely interested in hia and in bis problem. Address him by his given 
name. 

6. Be pleasant and informal but avoid overfamiliarity. 

7. After establishing a good interviewing atmosphere, get to the prob- 
lem at hand with reasonable dispatch but without forcing. . 

8. Limit the conference to about twenty minutes as a maximum and if 
necessary arrange for another appointment to come at another specific 
time. There is a limit to how much the student can absorb in one inter- 
view situation. 

9. When the conference is terminated, continue the rapport by re- 
Maining pleasant and by expressing a willingness to discuss the problem 
further if desired. . 

10. In most cases, suggest something s 
the period of time which will intervene 
Next one. 

11. After the counselee leaves, 
for your guidance in future confi 
tained in your relationship." 

Although the entire technique 
tailed consideration at this point, 
The Counseling Interview are 1n order: 

1. Don't interrupt the story. i 

2. Don’t reflect personal agreement or disagreement. 

3. Don't ridicule or humiliate the counselee. 

4. Avoid sympathy and encourage empathy. 

5. Be shockproof to surprise. — id B 

6. Don't jump to early conclusions and thereby [negatively] condition 
later interpretations. pe: : 

To this should be added the strong admonition of keeping the de- 
tails, and perhaps even the fact, of the interview restricted to those 
Who have a professional entitlement to them. If a student should 
think for whatever reason that his confidence had been violated, the 


earlier rapport would no doubt be lost. 
'See Clifford E. Erickson, The Counseling Interview, pp. 52-54. 


pecific for the counselee to do in 
between this conference and the 


make some notes about what transpired 
erences so that continuity may be main- 


of counseling is too involved for de- 
the following Don’ts from Erickson's 
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GUIDANCE IN GROUP SITUATIONS 


In addition to individual work with students, the classrooom 
teacher will make much use of group guidance techniques. 

Group guidance means, of course, guidance which is afforded in 
group situations. It includes orientation, discussion, conference, short 
talks, the use of visual aids, and any or all means appropriate to instruc- 
tion or the give-and-take of ideas. It involves the use of materials and 
information, just as does individual counseling, and in many respects is 
like individual counseling. It is necessary to have friendly relations 
with the group, establish rapport, take into consideration the attitudes 
of the members of the group, and do many other things which are 
commonly known to pertain to an individual counseling situation. 
The group situation is economical. It makes it possible, within lim- 
its, to render guidance to many persons in the same amount of time 
and with the same effort that one individual would require. This is 
most important because it makes it possible for many persons to re- 
ceive certain benefits associated with the guidance process. It makes 
it possible for numbers of persons to secure help on their problems, per- 
sons who might not otherwise be helped because of limitations of time. 

The group situation also has certain psychological advantages. In- 
dividuals will discuss problems in group situations which they would 
never reveal in individual counseling situations. They feel a certain 
security in the group when the spotlight is not on them as individuals. 
They can very often bring into the discussion a vital personal problem 
without feeling that they have invited attention to a difficulty all 
their own. The individual student can present a problem as if it were 
a friend’s problem, or the problem of an acquaintance, when in reality 
it is his own problem. But the others cannot be sure, so he feels secure 
in his revelation of the difficulty. 

Because of the strong drive that each individual has to protect his 
own personal security and integrity, he will often struggle with a 
problem indefinitely rather than reveal it to others. This is a psycho- 
logical fact which imposes strong limitations on the possibilities of 
individual counseling, but it also makes group counseling indispen- 
sable, because through the group situation there is a good chance that 
this individual can be helped. 

Group counseling can also deal with certain types of problems bet- 
ter than individual counseling if the problems are of a type in which it 
is of value to have the opinions of many rather than of a few. Many 
educational and social problems are in this class. Out of a gathering 
together of many opinions those that are best sometimes emerge: 
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Examples of this occur in problems having to do with student-behavior 
and juvenile-delinquency situations. (“We have a problem; what can 
we do about it?”) Problems affecting a community (in one com- 
munity recently vandals slashed automobile tires on the school grounds 
during an athletic event) sometimes have to be approached by group 
methods. 

In commenting on the advantages of group counseling it should also 
be noted that there are advantages from the counselor's point of view 
in situations where he can use an impersonal approach in a group. It 
is often a protection not to have to deal personally with individuals 
but to deal with them as members of a group dealing with a situation. 

In spite of all we can do to divorce the counselor's work from the 
disciplinary function, as a staff member he will be occasionally in- 
volved in guidance activities where this is an element. All faculty ac- 
tivities involve this to some extent because it is impossible for the 
faculty member to escape completely from the fact that he has certain 
responsibilities and certain authority. Discussions of counseling must 
recognize this. It is in such situations that the impersonal approach of 
the group situation has merit. It can be seen that group counseling, in 
addition to the more obvious advantage of economy of time and ef- 
fort, has some psychological advantages both from the standpoint of 
the counselor and that of the student which make it a particularly use- 
ful instrument of the guidance program. . 

Some of the activities which can be included in the group guidance 
approach are more suited to the home room than they are to the gen- 
eral subject classroom. At the same time it is not possible to draw hard 
and fast lines because the subject teacher can enter almost all the areas 
and use them at times. Many guidance activities which are usually 
thought of as especially appropriate to the home room have been 
carried on effectively in subject-matter classrooms. At the risk of 
repetition, it should be stressed that guidance activities are to be recom- 
mended whenever and wherever they will do some good. This should 
be obvious, but there is a tendency in some educational circles to 
Compartmentalize guidance activities to an unwarranted degree. With 
this in mind the following are Suggest 


ed as examples of guidance ac- 
tivities which are especially recommended for the classroom. 


EDUCATIONAL PLANNING IN THE CLASSROOM 

apters, the essence of guidance is the de- 
d this must then become one of the 
In the home room the planning 


As stated in preceding ch 
velopment of plans and goals, an 
Classroom teacher's first concerns. 
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will be with respect to the over-all program of the school and beyond; 
in the subject classroom it will be more immediate planning with re> 
spect to the subject at hand and, of course, its relationship to other 
elements in the student’s or the school’s program. Short-range plan- 
ning will involve objectives and activities for the present semester or 
school year, or, indeed, for even smaller segments of time. Long-range 
planning will involve the broad look ahead to see where the student's 
activities will lead or how they should be shaped to arrive at certain 
ends. This will include the whole semester’s or year’s work, the high- 
school years beyond that, and college or other training. R 

In group situations students can be given guidance in planning. 
They can be encouraged to think about their plans. They can be 
asked to prepare outlines of plans, or perhaps write papers on such 
topics as “My Plans for the Study of History This Year,” or My 
Educational Plans for the Coming Year,” or“... the Next Three 
Years," or for some other period. "Educational Skills I Hope to Im- 
prove or Develop This Month" suggests another type of paper that 
might be considered. These are suggestive only. Pancl discussions 
can be held on "Improving Our Educational Plans," *How High 
School and College Tie in Together,” or “How High School Can 
Help Me with My Life Work.” Vocational-guidance films which 
stress planning can be used in group discussion situations or as a take- 
off point for group discussion. 


METHODS or STUDY Axp Work 


Since studying and learning are the main purposes of young people 
in school, much time can profitably be given to group guidance in this 
area. In Chapter 3 some attention was given to this point. 


This area of guidance offers repeated opportunities for group study 


of the learning process itself. Sessions can be planned having to do 
with “The Problem of How We Learn”; the basic psychology of 
learning can be studied, Especially in home-room guidance periods 


the following aspects of learning can be profitably reviewed with 
the class: 


1. What learning is 

2. Conditions favorable to learnin 

3. The relation of interests to learning 
4. The nature of motivation 

5. Progress in learning 

6. Remembering and forgetting 

7. Effective study habits 
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8. Special types of learning: 
(a) habits (b) attitudes (c) thinking 
9. Conditions interfering with effective learning 
10. Conditions promoting effective learning 


In addition to these discussions, which have as their goal helping 
the learner to understand what he is doing and how to do it more ef- 
fectively, there are also possibilities that the group will profit by a 
study of some of the tools of learning: books, reference materials, 
facilities in the school and in the community, and other sources of help. 


Tur FACILITIES oF THE SCHOOL AND THE COMMUNITY 


Guidance opportunities exist in helping the students to know more 
about the school and the community. Many schools have resources— 
libraries, shops, laboratories, people—which are not used as much as 
might be because the students are not acquainted with them. This is 
certainly true of larger schools and of colleges; it may be true even of 
smaller schools that most students are in the dark here. 

Guidance in relation to the scope and possibilities of the extracur- 
ricular activities of the school will call for periods devoted to an 
explanation of these activities: what they are, how students can par- 
ticipate in them, what kinds of interests they provide for, and what 
kinds of experience they offer. — 

Educational guidance often fails to take advantage of many re- 
sources in the community which should be brought to the attention of 
the students. Perhaps it is assumed that these will be known. But who 
has not had the experience of being surprised at the discovery of some 
agency or institution of whose existence he had never had the slightest 


knowledge? “The Educational Resources of Our Community” might 


offer an excellent topic for exploration in the home-room guidance 


period. We can do little more here than merely suggest some of the 


things to be included: 


Libraries, public and private 

Museums 

Art collections or exhibitions 

Musical organizations . 

Churches and related facilities 

Youth organizations and their programs 
Parks and playgrounds . 

State parks or national parks in the area 
Recreational facilities, public and private 


Clubs or societies with special interests 
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Often these facilities are very briefly described in the student hand- 
book. In guidance conferences they can be explained more fully— 
their advantages can be described and illustrated. . 

Included in this might be an opportunity for discussion of the school 
curriculum and what it has to offer and something about the teachers 
who are offering these courses: their training, background, and inter- 
ests. A "Know Your Faculty" program (including the principal) 
might be in order. 

The school library should certainly be well known to the students, 
including explanations of the organization and the use of the library, 
visits to the library, and demonstrations of how to use reference ma- 
terials. Since mere descriptions of the library and its resources are of 
very doubtful value, and of little interest, to most students, a guidance 
project involving some actual use of the library would be a more satis- 
factory approach to the mastery of this material. The class might 
work out some project for studying the library which would present 
its resources more interestingly; perhaps work out a dramatization 
showing the use of the library, or exhibits with explanatory materials, 
or other means showing some ingênuity. : 

The audio-visual resources of the school afford another area which 
should be the subject of group guidance. Does the school have a film 
library, or is one available that can be used? What films are obtain- 
able? How are they secured? Does the School have other visual aids 
such as slides and filmstrips? Are records available for use by groups 
or individual students? Does the school have tape recorders? Guid- 
ance in the finding and use of these and similar materials will help 


the students to realize more fully the advantages of their school in a 
number of quite effective ways. 


projects. The guidance group might well explore some of these just 


e are merely suggestive; the class 
might wish to investigate the topic more fully. 


In addition to the general educational facilities, the students could 
look into the question of special agencies which help individuals with 
their problems: clinics, health Centers, social-service organizations, 
agencies to aid the handicapped, and, of course, the services of such 
important guidance agencies as the state employment service. 
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PERSONAL AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF GENERAL INTEREST 


Each age group has a number of personal or social-adjustment prob- 
lems in which it will need guidance. The nature of the situations for 
which guidance will be needed varies from group to group. The 
teacher’s knowledge of the interests and needs of the class will form 
the basis for selecting the topics to be discussed, as will also problems 
submitted by the students themselves. There is almost no limit to the 
number of problems that students offer for discussion in this field. 

Typical of the problems likely to present an appearance in this area 
are those from a study in which 479 pupils at the James Madison High 
School in Brooklyn rated twenty-one common teen-age problems as 
"of great importance or of moderate importance to them now or in 


the future": 


Per Cent of 479 Pupils Rating Importance of Problems to Them 
Now or in the Future? 


Problem Great Moderate 

How should I choose my life work? ` 70 15 
How can I be a success in life? 57 26 
What subjects should I choose in school? 55 32 
What course should I choose in school? 48 21 
Which college should I go to? [About 70 per cent of 

the students at this school apply for college entrance.] 47 30 
Should I enlist or be drafted? 45 30 
Should I go to college? . . 44 22 
What should I do to be sure of a good job when I finish 

high school? . : 43 23 
What should I do if I have trouble learning a subject? 40 38 
What should I do (or not do) when out on a date? 31 40 
How can I get along better with my mother? i . 31 19 
How can I get along better with my brother and sister? 31 30 
How can I get along better with my father or guardian? — 30 21 

hat should I do to be more popular? 29 40 
How can I get along on my allowance? 24 35 

ow can I get along better with a teacher? 20 42 
Should I go steady? E 20 4l 
What should I do if I often feel blue? 19 35 
Should I smoke or drink? 16 36 
Should I work after school? x. EE 


What should I do if I often have the jitters? 


Norman Lowenstein, “Teen-Agers Look at Their Problems,” VGQ, 1, 


Summer (1953), 7-9. 
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Group guidance in personal-adjustment areas may take the form of 
planned home-room or class programs devoted to them, or they mer 
be on-the-spot guidance sessions originating at the time when rhe 
problems come to the forefront in the lives of the students. . . 

It would be advisable for the home-room teacher to hold himself 
ready to set up a guidance session relating to such problems when p» 
do occur not only because they can, under such circumstances of rea 
motivation, receive more Serious attention and interest on the part of 
the students but also because the guidance thus afforded may be of 
more genuine help to the boys and girls. On-the-spot guidance can also 
occur prior to events of class-wide interest. Thus, a motion picture 
like Junior Prom may be used as a take-off point for group guidance in 
social dating just before the event actually takes place in a school. 


Clinic Sessions 


There is a possibility for group guidance of an informal and often 
very helpful character in the staging of clinic sessions, where students 
may present (preferably in writing) problems they would like to 
have discussed by a panel.” Such programs have variety and usually 
excite considerable class interest. Occasional clinic sessions could bc 
a most useful part of the home-room guidance program. . 

Clinic sessions could deal with social-personal problems or with 
educational problems. Probably an effort should be made to screen 


the problems Somewhat so that those most easily adapted to group 
discussion would receive the most attention. 


Somer SCHOOL AND CrassnooM Topics ron Ho 


In The Clearing House, Vol. 28, N 
Hatter Long presented a list of facult 
room discussion as they were rephrased 
(home-room presidents). 


ME-Room Discussion 


0. 6 (February 1954), Helen 
y-suggested topics for home- 
and rewritten by the students 


Your school record and you - 
your school record? Temporarily? Permanently? 

2. Is it fair for senior high school to include your elementary-school and 
junior-high-school records in their conference with you in preparation for 
college or job? Why? à 
3. Should dishonesty 
life? 


1. Should minor incidents be put in 


in the elementary school affect your record in later 
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4. Do you approve of a student being permitted to see his record? If so, 
when and with whom? Should his parents see it? 

5. Is effort important enough to be given a separate mark? Work habits? 
Oral ability? 

6. Should vour ability to get along with others be made a more impor- 
tant part of your record? Why? 

7. Would you include a record of sports? Health? Tardiness? Why? 


Marks and report cards + 1. What school records are important in 
getting a job? 

2. Can you be proud of a “Fair” mark? 

3. What should you do if you think a mark which you receive from a 
teacher is unfair? ' E . 

3. If you have a poor mark and you would like to talk it over with the 
teacher but he doesn't have anything more to say, to whom then can you 
go for help? 

:5. Is it worth it to have a "hard" teacher? 

6. What do vou think about doing homework together? Is it fair to 


hand in combined results? 


Discipline - 1. What should our school do to help develop self- 
discipline? Should the students be given more freedom and responsibility 
than they now have? If so, what? "- 

2. Should students have enough self-discipline not to take advantage of 
Substitutes? Why? Tn 2 

3. Why do some pupils feel they are being picked on"? 

4. Is a quiet classroom group necessarily a well-disciplined group? . 

5. What are the advantages and disadvantages of being disciplined in 
front of the class or in private? Why? — 

. 6. Should parents have any part in disciplining students for bad conduct 
In school? Should there be a separate mark for conduct on the report 
card? . . 

7. What kinds of discipline work with you? Staying after school fora 
Certain length of time? Talking over the matter with the teacher? What 
else? ü 
8. Do the students of our schoo 
onor system” in tests? : 5 
9. How will good discipline help you in the future: 


Homework and study problems > 1. On what subject do you spend 
the most time when doing your homework? How mych tuner 
2. How late should you stay up to finish homework? 


3. What are your study problems? . 
93 yP rent a lot of homework one night and none 


4.I : 7 way rev 
the un rs to have assignments on Monday for the 


Whole week? 


] have enough self-discipline to use the 
« 
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5. Does the problem of attending Scout meetings affect your home- 
work? What can be done about this? N " 

6. Should a pupil eat while studying at home? Stop to bi uc d 
answer the telephone while studying? Study over the telephone? Che 
answers over the telephone? . 

7. How long should a pupil study at one time? . : 

8. How much consideration should teachers give to a child unable tc 
do homework on account of guests or "other inconveniences" (as onc 
pupil stated this problem)? : 

9. Should pupils have homework over the weekend? 


1 : riod 
10. Would it help to have ten or fifteen minutes at the end of each perio 
for study? 


11. Should the study hall be open at noon hour? 


H $ j ut 
12. Should pupils stay indoors after school to start homework or get 0 
for fresh air? 


Mental health - 1, What things do young people worry about? 

2. Does everyone have some worry? Isit normal to have worries? 

3. What is good mental health: . ds 

4. How can a Pupil divide his time so he has enough time for hor 
work and enough time for pleasure? sar Hour 

5. What should young people do when their parents set an earlier i 
for them to be home than the hour that other members of the group £ 
to stay out? 


p] 
6. What makes a girl or boy popular? Looks? Personality? Clothes: 
Manners? Posture? Conversational ability? 


: d > "ar 00 
7. How can girls and boys correct bad posture? Do they carry t 
many books? 


8. Does "clowning" or "showin 
Why does he “clown”? 

9. How can a girl or boy learn to kee 
adults ever have this same trouble? 

10. How should you act when you don't 
parents? With your friends? With a teach 


taii 
n? 
g off" help a boy to get more attentlo 
" ing? D? 
p the conversation going: 


ith your 
get your own way with y' 
er? 


GUIDANCE IN GROUP ACTIVITIES 


There is a w 
guidance in connection with 


roup guidance in tl 
of routine parliamentar 
and the best ways of 


: ;tud 

us area can range all the way from the € 
H H “4 

Y procedure to an analysis of committee W at 

securing democratic Participation in group 
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tion. This field relates to “group dynamics,” suggesting the possibility 
of introducing students, at a relatively simple level, to the interesting 
forces which are at work wherever groups of people are working to- 
gether. Films are available for study in this connection, but there are 
many approaches. Here again the selection of guidance problems 
would vary according to the age level of the group and their previous 


experience in group study. 


Crass Events AND ACTIVITIES 


Group guidance in a variety of situations can be aided by the plan- 
ning of numerous class parties, entertainments, or other activities. The 
class is a social grouping. Its possibilities for learning are quite numer- 
ous if it is regarded as an experimental unit. The planning and execu- 
tion of various kinds of social and recreational events can serve as an 
excellent medium for learning to work and live together—for giving 
the individual students training in that major problem of all humans: 


how to get along with people.. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


The list of suggested classroom activities in group guidance can be 
rought to a close in no better way than to call attention to the possi- 
bilities of group guidance in the all-important field of vocational 


guidance. . 2. 
Vocational guidance is the universal need of young people; it is, 
uidance" problem which goes on throughout 


m addition, the one “g Ol 
am. Young people characteristically change 


the entire school progr: You i 
their vocational goals and objectives as they grow older and as their 
n ge of the world 


experiences widen. In all cases, the widening knowledge of. 
of work is an important part of education. The possibilities for ex- 
tending the horizons are very great and group guidance can make a 
major contribution. It would seem that the classroom-group guidance 
Work in vocational guidance could supplement, and tie in with, the 
all-school guidance and counseling programs and that a considerable 
Portion of the class or home-room guidance time could well be de- 
Voted to this objective. . . . 
he teacher who is alive to the need for vocational guidance will 
take these opportunities as they come through the unfolding of the 
Subject, Through the experiences of the men and women dealt with 
In the subject, through the physical or social phenomena discussed, 


through the application of the facts and principles learned to life 
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problems—through these and other means the teacher will be drawing 
the curtain ever wider on the horizons of his students as they think 
ahead to their own careers. He can take opportunities to show these 
implications specifically, and he can invite discussions and questions 
along these lines as they develop in the students’ minds. : 

What are the vocational-guidance implications of the various prin- 
cipal subjects of the curriculum? Considering the following list of the 
more commonly offered subjects, it is interesting to give some thought 
to this: 


English Science 

Languages Physical education 
Literature Health education 
Mathematics Business education 
Social studies Shop and industrial arts 


Fach teacher should develop a check list of some of the vocational- 
guidance implications of his field. If these implications could then be 
drawn into the course work by most of the teachers in their fields the 
cumulative vocational-guidance influence would be very great. Indi- 
vidual teachers have tried this with interesting results. In some schools, 
what appear to be almost entire guidance programs have been de- 
veloped in certain subjects. Thus, in one business-education course 
the teacher covered almost all the important occupational fields with 
the result that by the end of the semester the students, in the course 
of studying business methods, had received what amounted to a rather 
thorough course in occupational information. 

Many courses give opportunities to discover interests and aptitudes. 
Many courses serve as practical tryouts for various fields of further 
study or work. In fact, the curriculum itself is, in a way, a tryout anc 
exploratory experience in the sense that it either adds or eliminates 
many study or occupational possibilities for each student as he moves 
on toward graduation. Conscientious attention to the possibilities wi 
add to these already encouraging results. 

A group of subject-matter teachers included the following among 
the guidance activities by which they could render help to their stu- 
dents as a part of the instructional program: 


Forming clubs related to subjects, e.g., math club, English club 

Making research studies of causes of difficulty in the course : " 

Making records of behavior (anecdotal records, for example) in e 
ken "à assist in counseling and in the general guidance program of th 
schoo 

Studying the likes and dislikes of the group in connection with var! 
phases of the subject 


ous 
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Observing students having particular difficulty and possibly suggesting 
referral to other counselors in troublesome cases i j 

Bringing in outside speakers from time to time to stress interests relating 
to the subject matter of the course; possibly to illustrate related vocational 
problems á 
Nie health situations which may 
gesting remedial measures 
Planning field trips which grow 
Serving to enrich the course and broaden 
the group 

Securing the co-operation of the students in course planning, a process 
Which helps the students themselves to see the objectives of the course and 
So better relate the work to their own plans and purposes 
_ Taking every opportunity to show interrelationships between the sub- 
ject and other courses or elements in the students’ experience 


be affecting learning and sug- 


out of the interests of the course, these 
the experience of the members of 


Tt is recognized that many excellent guidance activities are used by 
good teachers even though these teachers are concerned primarily with 


subject instruction. Study of the guidance aspects of the work, how- 


ever, tends to focus attention on the instructional values of these 


Procedures. In addition to the activities given here, which are of a 


general nature, the particular character of a school will suggest others 
that may have a greater pertinence to the needs of the students en- 


Tolled there. The point 1s that a well-integrated program will be a 


exible one, and one convenient test of the guidance effectiveness 


o re i 
f any such activities is the degree of their instructional values. 


GUIDANCE IN THE CORE CURRICULUM 

| Opportunities for guidance in relation to the core curriculum 
have long been considered one of the principle values of this curricu- 
lar approach. When two or more subjects are integrated so that there 
's available a longer block of time under the supervision of one teacher, 
and so that greater flexibility in the use of time and programming can 
be obtained, it becomes possible for the teacher to become better ac- 
Quainted with the pupils, to know them more closely as individuals, 
and to gain more insight into their needs. It also becomes possible for 
the teacher to utilize his time to greater advantage from the stand- 


Point of realizing certain guidance objectives. He can more easily 
‘range for group guidance activities, and he can include, in the 
Curricular experiences provided for his students, certain activities 
Which might or might not be so easily provided in the more conven- 


uo = 
Nal subject-matter approach. 
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Faunce and Bossing discuss the purposes of the core program as 
given by forty-five teachers in eight Michigan high schools and note 
that the first of these purposes was more effective guidance. These 
core teachers felt that guidance was the first objective of the core pro- 
gram, indicating that through the core they were seeking to obtain an 
educational situation which would make possible better guidance of 
individual pupils. 

The list of contributing points included under the heading More 
Effective Guidance were as follows: 


1. To provide better guidance 

2. To know pupils better through reduced pupil load 
3. To meet pupils’ needs better 

4. To develop closer teacher-pupil contact 

5. To know pupils’ needs 

6. To give pupils opportunities to develop potential abilities and be 

freed from domination 

7. To combine guidance and curriculum 

8. To lay basis for counseling 

9. To improve mental health 
10. To adapt work to level of pupil 
11. To provide security for pupil.’ 


As the writers suggest, guidance evidently assumes a major empha- 
sis in the thinking of core teachers. It is probable that this emphasis 0n 
guidance is prominent in the thinking of many persons who are inter- 
ested in the development of the core program. The core teacher, n 
theory, by virtue of his way of doing things, his educational philoso 
phy, and the fact that he has more time to spend with the same pupils, 
is able to give much attention to the discovery of individual differ- 
ences. He can plan individual and group work with pupils along 
guidance lines (thinking in terms of adjusting instruction to individu 
purposes and needs, offering guidance in the learning process, helping 
the pupils with their social and group adjustments, and other learning 
objectives). m" 

Mennes is particularly enthusiastic about the guidance possibilities 
in the core, or integrated, class. He reports on a controlled exper!” 
ment to determine the effects of the multiple period, integrating 
English and world history, as contrasted with the single-subject Ti 
proach. Although the objective of the study was to describe 47" 
evaluate some of the outcomes of the multiple-period courses in tent? 


‘Roland C. Faunce and Nelson L. Bossing, Developing the Core Curriculut 


P. 76. 
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grade English and world history (in three urban senior secondary 
schools in two Wisconsin communities), certain reactions of the 
students to guidance services in the program were of interest. The 
tests and evaluations were conducted over a three-year period. 


What students think of the guidance practices in the multiple period was 
surveyed by four questions from the student questionnaire. The data from 
this area was taken from the total combined responses of 237 students in 
the three schools. These students were eleventh grade, twelfth grade, and 
graduates of their respective schools. They were comparing the multiple- 
period experience with their conventional class experiences one, two, and 
three years after having had the multiple-period class. 


Mennes, in summarizing his findings, says, “Guidance practices and 


personal development scemed to be in evidence to a greater degree in 
: ; : SR » 
the multiple-period classes than in the conventional classes." He 


further states: 


With regard to the guidance practices, 81 per cent of all the students 
Who had been in the multiple-period classes one, two, and three years after 
they had had this experience testified more satisfaction with the multiple 
Period than with the conventional classes; 18.6 per cent equal satisfaction; 
and 0.4 per cent, less satisfaction. Ninety-two per cent of these students 
Stated that if they had an opportunity to choose again they would choose 
the multiple-period class and 8 per cent stated that they would choose the 
Conventional classes; 93 per cent of the parents said they would choose 
the multiple-period and 7 per cent said they would choose the traditional 
classes,’ 


Mennes points out that the development of the multiple period must 

e “slow and arduous, for areas of learning must be selected and new 
earning procedures formulated in terms of their worth to the indi- 
vidual [student].” . 2. 
Ideally, the core program would make a maximum contribution to 
the guidance function if the core teacher could actually make his pro- 
gram effective in the methods and in the areas outlined and, at the 
Same time produce an educationally effective program in terms of 

: À 

all the necessary learning outcomes expected in a modern school pro- 
gram. It must be remembered that the core teacher normally cannot 
devote himself exclusively to the guidance aspects of his work. Ex- 
Perience shows that boys and girls have difficulties in core classes just 


as they do in other classes. 


"Arthur H. Mennes, “What Students Think of Guidance,” The Personnel 
and Guidance Journal, XXXIII (February 1955), 347-350, hereafter cited 


as PG Jm 
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It is unwise to assume that, because of the opportunities he has for 
working with individuals and for arranging a more flexible program, 
the core teacher is not in need of the help of counselors and other 
guidance personnel. In fact, because of his greater opportunity to bc- 
come familiar with the needs of students, he is able to appreciate even 
more than other teachers the ways in which those with further train- 
ing in student personnel work can be of service to him. 

As Tilton says: “When all school workers realize their co-operative 
part in the guidance process, there will be need still for workers who, 
more than the average teacher, have specialized in the psychology of 
learning and adjustment. They will be needed on difficult cases, and 
to continue to provide leadership."* 

Thut and Gerberich, after discussing the role of the classroom 
teacher in guidance, have this to say: 


The solution of the many complex problems of student adjustment can- 
not be left to the classroom teacher alone. He must have skilled assistance. 
School administrators should work toward providing a full-time, well- 
trained counselor for every 300 pupils or a well-trained teacher-counselor 
for every 150 pupils. The teacher-counselor would serve one-half of his 
time in the classroom. 

Counseling is a complex and highly professional skill . . . The quality of 
the counseling . . . in a school will be strongly influenced by the per- 
sonality and professional training of those who assume the counseling 


responsibilities, whether these people are administrators, teachers, teacher- 
counselors, or full-time specialists." 


And in Douglass’ The High School Curriculum, the point is made 
that: “The emphasis upon guidance in the regular curriculum should 
not supplant the activities of the trained guidance personnel. Its pur- 
pose is rather to assist in vitalizing the other aspects of the guidance 
program." i 

Thus the work of the core-curriculum teacher, of the subject 
teacher, as it relates to those areas of instruction in which guidance ac- 
tivities are involved suggests the picture of a teacher who uses guidance 
techniques and guidance approaches more or less constantly as an in- 
tegral part of his classroom teaching. : 


. "From. J. W. Tilton, An Educational Psychology of Learning, p. 233. Copy- 
right, 1951, The Macmillan Company, and used with The Macmillan Company's 
permission. 

?*By permission from Foundations of Method for Secondary Schools, p. 420, 


by L N. Thut and J. Raymond Gerberich. Copyright, 1949. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc. 


“Harl R. Douglass, The High School Curriculum, p. 401. 


CHAPTER 6 


GUIDANCE ACTIVITIES. OF 
A SCHOOL-WIDE NATURE 


o 


Important guidance purposes are served through the media of 
assembly programs, extracurricular, or extra-class, activities, and career 
days—school-wide and even community-wide in their nature. These 
activities give recognition to the fact that guidance is a broader con- 
cept than “just” testing Or counseling. Programs on a whole-school 
basis will be shown to have value for the students as a particular tech- 
nique, as individual testing or small-group counseling have their spe- 
cial values. In addition the concluding pages of this chapter will give 
descriptions of community-wide guidance services to exemplify the 
kind of functions which may be best handled through central agencies 
or clinical centers outside the school. 


ASSEMBLY PROGRAMS 

A guidance committee or à school counselor working with the 
Staff will find the school assembly program a worthy facility in guid- 
ance services. Froclich stresses the advantage of the assembly as an 
Orientation device. Polmantier and Clark found that in terms of 
frequency of mention as a group guidance device the school assembly 


tanked second: 
Assembly programs are utilized in guidance in many high schools. 
Students are active in planning and in carrying out assembly programs 


1Clifford P. Froelich, Guidance Services in Smaller Schools, pp. 87 ff. 
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through their student-government organizations. Counselors and directors 
of guidance are working with school-wide and local community commit- 
tees to make assembly programs profitable to the students. All students 
participate, while the programs relating to guidance generally have speak- 
ers, audio-visual aids, and group participants. Emphasis seems to be upon 
disseminating occupational information, information concerning student 
adjustment and growth, how to get along in social groups, and what the 
school offers the student in actual living experiences. 


The following list of possible purposes is suggestive of the extent to 
which guidance may be realized on an all-school basis through this 
medium: 


1. To interest pupils in the activities of other groups 
2. To emphasize correct audience habits 
3. To promote good sportsmanship 
4. To develop intelligent public opinion 
5.To give information concerning curricular and extracurricular 
activities. 
6. To stimulate interest in all-school projects 
7. To demonstrate outstanding classroom projects 
8. To provide a forum for discussing important guidance topics 
9. To correlate school and community interests 
10. To uncover new fields of interests’ 
11. To dramatize the customs, traditions, and ideals of the school 
12. To provide an opportunity for “town meeting” discussion of school 
problems? 


The technique of planning effective assembly programs is a study. 
in itself. Guidance workers can make much more effective use of 
assemblies if these techniques are understood. It involves careful 
planning, the selection of participants who can be effective, the man- 
agement of stage settings and "props," and a host of details which are 
recognized as essential to effective meetings of this sort. At the same 
time, such programs are worth the effort because of the psychological 
value of the large-group approach and the opportunity of reaching 
large numbers of persons, both students and faculty, at the same time. 
It should be added that effective assembly programs often supplement 
or pave the way for other smaller group activities, as in connection 
with career day, the planning and carrying out of activity programs, 
the study of school-wide problems, or the study of careers through 
home-room or classroom programs. 


?Paul C. Polmantier and Glynn E. Clark, "Group Procedures in Guidance in 
Secondary Schools," Occupations, XXIX (April 1952), 493. 
*Clifford E. Erickson, A Basic Text for Guidance Workers, pp. 261-262. 
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EXTRACURRICULAR OR EXTRA-CLASS ACTIVITIES 


While the contribution of extra-class activities will be further 
explored elsewhere, a review of guidance at the over-all school level 
must recognize that these activities comprise a main tool for guidance. 
The possibilities for students to learn social skills, to learn to carry on 
business activities and to organize, and to gain tryout experiences 
constitute sufficient reason in themselves for a school to have and to 
promote a sound program of school activities. The teachers and coun- 
selors will want to be fully informed as to the scope and nature of these 
activities and will want to have a hand in them. Because of their great 
value, guidance workers will not only be interested in “what is there” 
but will doubtless want to exert some initiative in helping the other 
teachers and the administration to encourage the development of 
programs. It is no accident that guidance workers are usually to be 
found working closely with students in the activity program, and that, 
especially in high schools and at the college level, some responsibility 
for this program is lodged in or near the offices of the personnel staff. 


CAREER DAY AND COLLEGE DAY 


uidance activity at the all-school level 


Another major type ofg : / ' 
f vocational guidance to be dealt with 


is career day, an important tool o. 
fully in Chapter 12. : 
College day is used in many secondary schools as an opportunity to 
bring representatives of many colleges to the school for the purpose of 
acquainting the students with the colleges available to them or of in- 
terest to them. Polmantier and Clark find that this procedure ranks 
twelfth in frequency of use among those tabulated. | 
. Occupational and college conferences are also widely used to pro- 
vide information about any particular college or occupation by having 
a qualified representative of the business or college come to the school 


for a conference with interested students. 


ORIENTATION 


g situation (the school or class) must 


Orientation to the learnin 1 c 
to the orientation of the new worker 


be thought of as being equivalent 

1n an industry. ; 
Primarily, the goal of orien 

aware of the relationships wh 


tation should be to make the newcomer 
ich he will find in the new situation so 
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that they will aid, rather than inhibit, his purposes. This is partly a 
matter of providing him with information, partly one of making him at 
home and helping him to become a member of the group as rapidly as 
possible in terms of his feelings and attitudes. It is, further (and this 
involves even more directly the process of learning itself), concerned 
with helping him to see the educational objectives of the school in re- 
lation to his own goals and purposes. 

It is because guidance workers have not always thought of guidance 
as an educational process that this aspect has sometimes been relegated 
to a minor position. Thus in some orientation programs discussions 
and conferences have had as their objective the dissemination of fac- 
tual information about where to do this or that, where to find things. 
how to get around—a sort of guided tour of the institution. This is 
important, but it is not the whole orientation program, and the new 
student should not, in any case, be bombarded with so many facts that 
he will be incapable of absorbing them all. 

"The two strictly educational phases of orientation are (1) testing to 
discover the student's present achievements and needs, and (2) instruc- 
tion as to the purposes of the school's educational program. 


TESTING as AN EDUCATIONAL PROCESS IN ORIENTATION 


The testing program at orientation is usually concerned with place- 
ment tests and sometimes tests of general scholastic ability. 

The orientation testing program is, or should be, incidental to the 
entire testing program of the school. The placement tests are of im- 
mediate importance and, if properly used, can help to determine what 
courses or subjects the student is ready to take. 

Almost all the large business concerns today have training depart- 
ments which introduce new employees to their duties in such ways as 
to permit them to become good workers from the beginning. There 
is always a period of indoctrination or orientation which is ‘a part of 
the training program. 

The same kind of orientation is necessary in an educational institu- 
tion, and at all levels. Most colleges have orientation programs, the 
first one of important scope to operate on what might be called modern 
lines is said to have been instituted at the University of Maine. 

_ The orientation movement has also spread to high schools and junior 
high schools, and in many cases students are brought to the school for 
an introduction before the school year begins. ~ 

It would seem that one of the most important parts of the orientation 
program should be the discussion of the program of studies the students 
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will be following in the school. Group conferences could be set up 
in which instructors would go over with the students the objectives 
and purposes of the subjects and courses which will be entered. 

Here is an opportunity to give aid to the students in their under- 
standing of what it is they are to do, and possibly to make a definite 
contribution to their motivation for the learning experiences to follow. 
This is particularly important in connection with the required ele- 
ments in the program. Why do they have to take English or “core” or 
physical education? It is possible that educators are wrong in assuming 
that the students will accept these things uncritically. They have to 
accept these if they wish to graduate, but they should know why 
these elements are included. It would be helpful, at least to many of 
the students, if they could be given some elemental instruction con- 
cerning the thinking and planning of the faculty with reference to 
these required courses. As has been pointed out before, one of the sure 
things which psychologists have found out about people is that they 
do not mind doing things so much if they are told why they are to do 
them. This principle undoubtedly operates in the case of students in 
School. i 

Orientation should therefore be planned around those instructors 
who are best suited to discuss with the students in a familiar and con- 
genial manner the nature and purposes of the — hoy ar going 
to study together. These instructors should prepare themselves ij t E 
task very carefully because it may set student attitudes towar t ~ 
fes ‘Kiso, because it is the students first experience W ith the 

i i ting, it may have an excessive influ- 
program into which they are starnns; Eo li see Se 
ence. Question and answer periods might also be a part o is presen 
tation under the direction of a moderator. — . : 

"There is also a need for a certain amount of inspirational presentation 
at such orientation programs. After all, the enthusiasm with which a 
new group of students start Out should be promoted. If the faculty 


members are enthusiastic about the program, perhaps the students will 


be, too. 


MATERIALS AND LIBRARY RESOURCES 


A sponsibilities of a school which is 
One of the most important respons. } eret ad 
developing an over-all guidance program is the provision of a equate 


lib iliti 
A Dread presentation of this subject is beyond the scope of the pres- 


ent discussion, but there are certain essential materials which a school 
2 h 5 a 
should have to support 1tS guidance serv ices. 
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In general the school should provide, through its library, the follow- 
ing minimum types of reading materials: 


1. Books, monographs, and materials dealing with life adjustment—the 
basis for self-understanding and for social-personal guidance (basic 
psychology) 

2. Biography, autobiography, and good general literature to enrich the 
students’ understanding of life and how people have met its problems and 
interpreted them 

3. Books and monographs describing various occupations and careers 

4. Pamphlets and descriptive materials about industries and the world of 


work, as available from the industries themselves and from government 
and other sources 


5. Materials descriptive of local job opportunities and local business and 
industrial activity 


The important thing to be noted in the present instance is the fact 
that occupational information must be provided. It is a part of the 
over-all school program and, since it involves some expense and some 
help from librarians, the problem cannot be left to chance. In a recent 
investigation of several schools of average size in rural and semirural 
communities it was discovered that the number of books and mono- 
graphs on occupations was very limited and that the average age of 
the material was from ten to fifteen years. 

Actually, in view of rapid technological and economic changes in 
the world of work during and since World War II, much if not most 
of the discussion to be found in these materials (especially in regard to 
such topics as transportation, manufacturing, invention, costs and 
prices, and other important points affecting most jobs) was completely 
out of date. Consequently, it is advisable for occupational-information 
materials to be reviewed periodically and brought up to date. The 


information! 


According to Baer and Roeber, part of the answer to the provision 
of an adequate library of occupational information for the school lies 
in intelligent planning, with the counselors and the librarians working 
together to develop a program for the securing and purchase of 
materials along systematic lines.* If the preparation for securing such 
materials is thoughtful and complete, the project will be found to be 
more or less self-sustaining. Once a directory of sources is obtained 


that fits the particular uses of the school, a good part of the work will 
have been done. 


*Max F. Baer and Edward C. Roeber, Occupational Information, 
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Aupio-V isUAL SERVICES 


Audio-visual services refer to the provisions made in the school pro- 
gram for the supply and use of motion pictures, filmstrips, recordings, 
and other materials to aid in guidance activities. 

Films and filmstrips are particularly useful in working with groups. 
The pictures are used to acquaint young people with the world of 
work, to portray for them some of the problems of social-personal ad- 
justment with which they are concerned (motion pictures such as Shy 
Guy and Junior Prom), and to present in an interesting way some of 
the factors involved in choosing careers, securing jobs, and making 
Wise vocational adjustments. 

In most cases, the guidance program of the school will not require a 
separate film library or audio-visual organization but will utilize the 
services of audio-visual departments already serving the school. It will 
be necessary, though, for guidance workers and counselors to consult 
with, and advise, audio-visual directors as to the rental or purchase of 
materials needed in the program. 

An interesting and important field for development is in the schools’ 
making their own audio-visual guidance materials. With the availabil- 
ity of new equipment such as motion-picture cameras and facilities 
for sound-tracking and recording, schools can work out and film their 
own guidance pictures, useful not only for orientation but also for 
Serving as a basis for group guidance and counseling. 

Thus it would be perfectly possible (and a challenge) to film a story 
called Getting Acquainted at Central High—made right in the school 
where it is to be used for group guidance purposes. Such a down-to- 
earth film would be highly motivating to the students who would see 
it, and it is unnecessary to say that making the film would be an edu- 
cational experience for the staff and students. 

Not quite so elaborate but of considerable value would be the pre- 
Paration of filmstrips on any given phase of guidance, such as “Plan- 
ning a Program.” . 

Tape recordings of in 
topics would also be help 


terviews or of panel discussions on guidance 
ful for use in classes or in home-room periods. 


SCHOOL-WIDE TESTING PROGRAMS 


programs are advisable in all schools, of 
he educational program are tests that a dis- 
r guidance purposes 1s calling attention 


Minimum testing 
Course, So important to t 
cussion of their usefulness fo 


"See Baer and Roeber, Ch. vir. 
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to only one phase of their everyday functions. Yet, it was as a result of 
the need for solving certain guidance or personnel problems that the 
testing movement came into full flower during World War I. The 
mass administration of the Army Alpha intelligence test launched the 
widespread interest in test development which immediately followed. 

The school-wide committee on guidance will want to review the 
testing resources which are available. What tests are regularly and 
systematically administered? What personnel are available for admin- 
istering them? Is the program actually systematic, or is it haphazard 
and irregular? How are the test results kept? Are they available for 
the use of teachers and counselors? Are the tests adequate for the 
purposes of the program? 

These and other questions about the nature of the over-all school 
program will have to be reviewed. m 

Because of the importance of the tests, a more detailed discussion is 
provided in Chapter 13, where will also be found a proposal for a 
minimum testing program. 


CLINICAL SERVICES 


To suggest the possibilities in the establishment of clinical 
services, the following outline is offered, with recognition of the fact 
that each phase of the service is capable of much greater elaboration 
and explanation. The examples given below will illustrate to some ex- 
tent the general statements already given in Chapter 1. The role of 


clinical services in the over-all school guidance program is that of pro- 
viding the following: 


Help in the training of students with physical or academic handicaps 

Help for the correction of adjustment difficulties, whether they relate to 
learning skills, study habits, or emotional and behavior problems 

Help for teachers in diagnosing problems and in formulating plans for 
assisting students who need special hel . 

Help in the administration of tests A the purpose of diagnosing points 
of strength or weakness, for the discovery of levels of ability, for the dis- 
covery of interests or aptitudes ` ` 


Clinical services are usually available only in large communities oF 
large schools. At the same time there are usually services available 
at universities and colleges which may be employed by small schools. 
and some areas have established traveling clinics or clinical centers. 

This is a problem for the over-all school committee on guidance to 
explore and study. The problem for the committee will be to deter- 
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mine, just as it will in the case of the testing program, what services 
are needed and what services are available. Then it will be necessary 
to see that each teacher and counselor obtains this information. Often 
there are services which may be used but are not known to the teach- 
ers or school administrators. Part of the problem, therefore, is to find 


out what is available and how it may be employed. 


SERVICES IN JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


Jacksonville, Florida (Duval County) has been developing a child- 


guidance-service center which has concentrated its efforts on work 
with children and in community education. 

The Child Guidance Clinic, which is supported by the Board of 
Public Instruction, the County Health Unit, and a number of civic 
organizations which share on a voluntary basis, describes its services 
as falling under the following heads: 


1. Evaluation 

Including the use of intelligen 
observations; to understand ment 
growth needs, and handicaps. 

2. Therapy . ; c 

Including working with children to devclop understanding, release feel- 
ings, and share burdens; to deal with fears, anxieties, hostility, confusion, 


and other problems. 


3. Education "T APTA " = 
Including working with parents, service groups, FT A groups, and others 
g g 


to help them to understand feelings, recognize attitudes, recognize prob- 
lems, and to appreciate children as people. Provision is made for lectures, 
forums, classes, radio, television, newspaper releases, and consultation. 


ce and personality tests, interviews, and 
al abilities, personality, conflict, attitude, 


In describing its service the clinic cites the following as examples of 
5 


problems which have come to 1t: 
viled school. His teacher wondered why he did not 
Johnny (age 8) failed school y 


learn to read. 
Mary (age 14) felt her : 
Tom (age 9) stuttered W 
Katy (age 4) had hysterics 
Fred (age 15) stole money 
dollars a week. 


, The Jacksonville clinic reies P 
director, a consulting psychiatrist 
Clinical psychologist. 


nother didn't want her. 

"henever he talked to a woman. 

every time her mother left her. 

from his parents cven though he earned ten 


ic relies mainly on a small staff consisting of a 
, a psychiatric social worker, and a 
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In reporting its work the clinic noted that in one year it handled 202 
children (the majority ranging in age from six to twelve years) and 
that these children were seen anywhere from two to fifty-two times 
each. 

"There were over one hundred and fifty children on a waiting list— 
children who could not be studied and handled by the clinic because 
of the too great burden on the staff. Members of the staff participated 
in 139 group meetings with parents. 

This may be described as a developing clinical center working to 
serve a rather large population center much in need of a more com- 
plete and extensive arrangement for personnel services. 


Services IN Newark, New JERSEY 


Newark, New Jersey, one of the first large cities to develop a cen- 
ter of clinical services (for many years a function of the Bureau of 
Child Guidance), has integrated its special services under an assistant 
superintendent. 

The “Administrative Guide to Special Services in the Newark Pub- 
lic Schools” shows that this range of services includes: 


1. Bureau of Attendance (dealing with child welfare and the school 
census) 


2. Bureau of Health Education and Service 

3. Bureau of Child Guidance (clinical services) 
3. Department of Secondary School Guidance 
5. Department of Special Education 


Under the superintendent's responsibilities, in addition to other ac- 
tivities, come speech education and the special-education program of 
the city. $ 

The purpose of the Bureau of Child Guidance is to provide service 
through visiting teachers (psychiatric case workers), clinical psy- 
chologists, and a psychiatrist. Visiting teachers are assigned to two 
schools each (elementary schools). 

Psychologists are responsible for problems involving questions of 
learning capacity, intelligence, and placement. 

The visiting teachers work to assist the teacher "to bring about a 
better school adjustment with children who have personality, emo- 
tional, or behavior problems." The visiting teacher studies the home 
and the child and works with the teacher to achieve an understanding 
of the case at hand. 
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The following types of problems are referred to the visiting teacher 
(psychiatric case worker). 


1. Behavior problems 

(a) The child who “shows off” or who annoys constantly by his de- 
mands for attention ý 

(b) The child who resents authority 

(c) The child who lies or steals 

(d) The quarrelsome child 

(e) The bully or braggart 

2. Personality problems 

(a) The sensitive child who cries easily 

(b) The daydreamer 

(c) The timid, shy child who lacks confidence 

(d) The immature child who does not fit into the group and who is too 
dependent 

(e) The “lazy” child, the sleepy child 

(£) The child who has fears 

(g) The child who is moody and who fails to pay attention 

(h) The child who does not play well with other children 

(i) The child who feels he is unfairly treated 

3. Scholarship problems 

(a) The child of average intelligence whose school failure has no obvi- 


Ous cause 
(b) The child of superior ability who is careless and uninterested in his 


Schoolwork 


The Bureau of Child Guidance has developed a classification of 
levels of treatment which range from what is known as the “full-study 
case," involving the work of the visiting teacher, the psychologist, and 
"advisory case," which may involve just one 


the psychiatrist, to the 
en to the teacher in a single interview 


problem in which advice is giv 
With no record keeping involved. 

The guidance program of the schools at the high-school level is 
promoted and developed with the aid of the Department of Secondary 


School Guidance. The organization of this agency is described briefly 
as follows: 


The director of the Department of Secondary School Guidance is re- 
Sponsible to the Superintendent of Schools through the Assistant Super- 
intendent in Charge of Secondary Schools. He is assisted in the Central 
Office by a clerk and a placement counselor. Within the schools, the 
Director works with the principals and head counselors, who are in turn 
assisted by part-time counselors, placement counselors, college counselors, 


and classroom teachers. 
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The Department of Secondary School Guidance has a co-operative re- 
lationship with the Bureau of Child Guidance, the Bureau of Attendance, 
the Department of Special Education, the Bureau of Health Education and 
Service, the Department of Reference and Research, and the Department 
of Libraries, Visual Aids, and Radio. 


The department lists its services or responsibilities as follows: 


A. Assisting a school in initiating and developing a guidance program 

B. Sur eying guidance work in an individual school 

C. Carrying on correspondence with reference to the needs of indi- 
vidual teachers 

D. Furnishing principals, counselors, and teachers with guidance mate- 
rials which have been collected from various places in the country as a 
means of building up exchange materials relative to guidance practices 

E. Conferring with principals, supervisors, and counselors in a particu- 
lar building or with groups on a city-wide basis 

F. Conducting mectings for persons interested in the discussion of par- 
ticular guidance problems or the use of specialized materials and techniques 

G. Developing courses of study in occupations 

H. Advising in the selection of books, periodicals, and [related] research 
materials 

I. Assisting in the location of sources of visual materials suitable for 
guidance purposes 

J. Assisting in the development of plans and instruments for use in con- 
ducting occupational services 

K. Aiding in the development of plans of co-operation between employ- 
ment services and other youth-serving organizations and the school 

L. Aiding individual schools in co-ordinating the activities of co- 
operating service agencies interested in counseling functions 

M. Assisting in the selection of tests for inclusion in the guidance pro- 
gram and aiding in the interpretation of these tests 2 

N. Conducting lectures and conferences with principals, teachers, and 
community groups interested in the promotion of guidance efforts 


When problems referred to the counselors or to the agencies just 
mentioned involve matters of health or Special education they are 
channeled to the appropriate groups. The services are detailed and 


somewhat extensive and represent fairly well the type of specialization 
in services which has developed in the large school systems. 


SERVICES IN NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Newton, Massachusetts, provides an example of a clinical- or coun- 
seling-service center which renders technical services to children re- 
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ferred by the teachers and counselors of a moderate-size school 
system and which also serves as a training center under a co-operative 
arrangement with nearby universities. 

The Division of Counseling Services is administered by a director 
working with a staff of about a dozen persons, including two or three 
“trainees” who are at the same time graduate students at Harvard and 
Boston universities. 

The table of contents of the Annual Report (1952-1953) shows that 
the center identifies its work under two broad types: adjustment 
Services and guidance programs. f 

Adjustment services include the major areas of psychological coun- 
seling, reading, special help for language disabilities, speech and hear- 
Ing, special education, attendance, and psychiatric consulting. . 

An example of how the counseling center functions is given in the 
following case described in the report: 


John is a 14-year-old 9th grader who at the beginning of the year was 
failing in most of his courses. He refused to write his English composi- 
tions or to hand in his school work, and he was fighting his teachers by 
doing the opposite of what he felt they wanted. He would express his 
Negativism and hostility to his teachers by an exaggerated and mock defer- 
ential and superficially polite attitude. He would "give in" to the teacher's 
requests with a derisive “yes, sir” but he never would complete their re- 
quests, This behavior became aggravated when as punishment for his 
attitude and his lack of work he was not allowed to go out for football. 
An impasse was reached with both his teachers and himself unwilling to 
"give in" to the other. At this point the boy was referred to the Counsel- 
ing Center where he was seen during the year each week. John expressed 
Considerable resentment and anger toward his teachers, who, he felt, were 
trying to control his life and not let him grow up. He began to understand 
Now these feelings of resentment were related to how he really felt toward 
ia preferred his other sons to John. John’s attitude 
he is voluntarily setting his own schedule of 
Work, has decided to make up a good deal of his back work, and as a result 
his school work has improved immeasurably. Furthermore, he has left a 
Bang of boys that supported his rebellion against the teachers and has made 
friends with bovs that are wholesome for him. He has assumed more 


Personal responsibility for his behavior. 


Um father, who had always 
Nas now changed so that | 
8 


The statistical summary showed that the mean number of cases 
handled each month by the staff of four to five psychological coun- 
Selors was ninety-three, involving a total of 716 pupil interviews and 
305 parent interviews, as well as 502 interviews with teachers and 
Principals. One hundred and twenty Binet tests were administered in 
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addition to a considerable number of other tests intended to procure 
certain types of information on intelligence and personality factors. 

Seventy-two remedial-reading cases were referred to the center 
by schools during the year. 

Twenty-one pupils with specific language disability received in- 
struction and remediation. 

In the area of hearing, a thorough testing program to discover hear- 
ing loss was conducted by the use of a group pure-tone audiometer 


test. Activity in this very important area of special service is indicated 
by the following: 


About 2.5 per cent of the school population were found to have a sub- 
stantial hearing loss. 


A majority of the 248 pupils found to have a hearing loss were at the 
elementary level. 


Forty-three children demonstrated that their hearing had been restored 
by medical attention. 

Thirty-six other children had improved hearing; thirteen had worsened 
hearing. 

There were fourteen children wearing hearing aids. . 

Throughout the year, 352 speech, auditory-training, and lip-reading 
lessons were given to twenty-four children, ` 

Thirty-three parent conferences were held. 


In the area of special education, the center provides for the loca- 
tion and care of children with special learning difficulties through a 
variety of approaches ranging from home instruction to special classes 
for the mentally handicapped. 

Emphasizing normal adjustment and as little segregation as possible, 
the program includes three helping classes at the elementary level, 
three at the junior-high-school level, and one in the high school. 

An additional training class is operated for those so severely re- 
tarded as to be unable to benefit from the work of the helping classes. 

The physically handicapped children are provided with special 
services utilizing the Peabody Home for Crippled Children, and help 
is given to blind children and children suffering from cerebral 
palsy and other illnesses. 

One of the problems, as has been indicated, is that of enabling stu- 
dents who need guidance services or some form of special remedial 
help to actually get that service. The machinery of the school is often 
at fault in this respect either through a general lack of knowledge aS 
to what kinds of services may be secured or through a cumbersome 
set of referral procedures which create difficulties about getting the 
student to the person who can help him. 
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One method of overcoming part of the difficulty is that of giving 
publicity to what the guidance services can do and how they can 
help in terms directed at the student himself. An example of this pro- 
cedure is the pamphlet on guidance services which is distributed to the 
students in Newton High School. Because of its value as an example, 
it is presented, in a slightly abridged form, on pages 122-123. 

The other method lies in the establishment of referral procedures 
which are clear to the teachers and which actually facilitate the proc- 
ess of getting the student to the person or agency which can help him. 
The chart on pages 124-125 may serve as a framework. 

In the main the process will operate with little difficulty if all the 
people concerned are familiar with what the various persons and 
agencies can do. This means that the entire staff must have a work- 
ing knowledge of the program. Instances requiring help or attention 
may originate in the classroom, on the school bus, or wherever school 
personnel are at work. u ] 

Although many individuals may be involved it is probable that 
most of the specific information about children needing assistance will 
come from the classroom teachers, who are in closest contact with 
them. The school which has a counselor, a dean, or other officer able 
to co-ordinate the school's effort will be in a better position to work 
effectively, because this officer cannot only give actual help in 
handline individual cases but can also serve as a source of information 
to all members of the school staff as to what services are available and 
how they may be secured. It is obvious that these procedures will 
differ fróm one community to another. » l 

In some communities, for example, instances requiring the services 
of a clinical center will be investigated (at the call of the counselor or 
teacher or principal) by a visiting teacher or representative of the 
attendance department charged with this responsibility. 

Some school systems, for example Newark, New Jersey, and Dade 
County, Florida, prepare guidance handbooks which set forth quite 
clearly what the various agencies and services are and how they may 
be utilized. . ds r 

It is obvious that in schools which make use of clinical and special 
services, collaboration with the counselor is of great importance to the 
classroom teacher. The classroom teacher, unassisted, would have 
difficulty in assuming responsibility for all the many individual ad- 
JUstment situations which might receive valuable help from the special 
Services, With the help of the counselor, who is familiar with the 
Tesources and the processes, the burden on the teacher is greatly 


reduced. 
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GUIDANCE SERVICES 
IN 


NEWTON HIGH SCHOOL 
NEWTONVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS 


DO questions of this kind ever cross your mind? 


How can I make friends? How do I go about looking for a job? 
What kind of work will make me really happy? What are some of 
the questions I should investigate before deciding whether to join a 
labor union or not? Does it seem better for me to go on to work or 
to study further? Shall I meet with prejudice in my chosen ficld of 
work? Should | take a history course or a language next year? Am 
| better fitted for a liberal arts college or an engineering chool? 
Shall I go to a college away from home? What person v factors 
should I strengthen? 


WHAT is guidance counseling? What are its 
services? 


There is no pat answer to such questions as these, no set list of 
services which can be offered to you, the student. Rather than rely- 
ing upon a set list of suggestions, the counselor must try to under- 
stand your needs and think about your personality in relation to the 
things you want to do. For example, if you are a shy, retiring sort 
of person who nevertheless needs to exercise vour apacity for lead- 
ership, vou should probably avoid a large college where vour abili- 
ties might be lost or ignored. ` 

Guidance counseling may be defined as helping students to make 
intelligent decisions for meeting their personal, educational, and voca- 
tional needs. It must never be forgotten, however, that Yours is the 
right to decide for yourself the important steps in your life, and 
Yours is the responsibility for those decisions. It is no part of coun- 
seling to persuade an unwilling student to take advice nor to judge 
or to criticize destructively. 

Further, the guidance counselor does not give out disciplinary pen- 
alties. That is not his function. He seeks instead to understand your 
personality, to help you express the problems in your mind and to 
discuss with vou all the possible solutions. ! 

The guidance interview, wherein the counselor sees the student 
alone and respects his confidence, is the heart of the process. 

With this general description of the nature of counseling as back- 
ground, the services which the guidance counselor strives to give can 
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be seen more clearly. Hardest to define is treatment in the personal 
area, High School students have tangles which need unraveling in 
their growing up process. You may find yourself in such a tangle. 
You may be in need of help in getting and holding a job, or in finding 
a college that will accept you, or in making new friends and getting 
along with people. The counselor as a third person can help interpret 
parents to children and children to parents. Whenever a student 
comes to the guidance office with a divided mind or an anxious heart, 
he may expect to find in the counselor, first of all, a sincere desire 
to understand without judging. 

Guidance has a. particular service in relation to those of you who 
are about to undertake your first, full-time work. All too many 
plunge into the first job that comes along or slide easily into a com- 
paratively well-paving job without considering whether or not the 
work will be satisfving. Through discussion and interest tests, the 
counselor can sometimes help to find out what fields of employment 
might offer a satisfying future for you, can suggest reading materials 
on the various vocational fields. Perhaps he can suggest ways of find- 
ing and holding a part time or a full time job and help you to pre- 
pare for your first big interview; or he might arrange interviews with 
people successful in the occupation you are considering. I 

To those of vou who plan to go on to some educational institu- 
tion bevond high school, the guidance department offers special serv- 
ices, too. Through the discussion of your achievement record and 
test results with your counselor, you may be able to see more clearly 
vour abilities and limitations. You will benefit from a discussion as 
to the type of school,-day or night, business, art, or music, trade or 
technical, junior or senior college,-that will best meet your needs. 
You will be helped to weigh the advantages of large and small insti- 
tutions, or of distant schools and those nearby. You will learn how 
to consult a school directory. Whatever vour need, you may be sure 


of the interested help of the guidance staff. 


EACH student is assigned to a guidance counselor. 


of school in September, your homeroom 
teacher will give you the name of your guidance counselor. If you 
wish to have an interview, ask for an appointment in the Guidance 
Office, Room 314. A visit to your counselor carly in the school year 
might prove to be advantageous. Why not, for example, arrange to 
take an interest test to aid in your occupational and educational 


planning? 


Soon after the opening 


WE WANT TO HELP YOU 


COME IN AND SEE US 
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The Guidance Functions 


Principal and Vice-Principal 


Provide the leadership necessary to stimulate 
the understanding and participation of B 
faculty members, parents, and other citizens 
in the guidance program 
Coordinate the guidance serv 


Club 


and Team 


ices in the school 


Sponsors 


Homeroom 


Teachers 


Faculty Counselors and Advisors 


catio” 


Class enda- 


Study pupil personnel records for identifi 
SE of differences among pupils and recomm 
tions of individual adjustments dary 
Serve as building chairmen (in seco” 
schools) of the semi-annual testing Pr? 
conducted by the Bureau of Research indi- 
Test or arrange for tests to be given t 

vidual pupils for specific purposes. eting 
Interview pupils to assist them in interpP"®, i 
the significance of their cumulative repor ple 
identifying problems, in planning Pan 
solutions to problems, in making ? "gi 
toward carrying out these plans and m Maing 
fying these plans when necessary, 1n prepa 
individual schedule, when pupil's needs c 

be met by master schedule 


Advisors 


gr? 


Cooperating 


School 


Departments 


of School Personnel 


Supervise the attendance, punctuality, and 
discipline in the school : 
Develop policies concerning grouping of pupils 
Prepare master schedule for classes 

Administer a flexible curriculum and a wide 
Variety of extracurricular activities in a demo- 
cratic school atmosphere 


PUPIL ee 


collect, organize, and present educational, 
axcupational, and social information to groups 
and to classes 
Sid with parents, administrators, Super- 
rs, and teachers 
ih Or participate in case conferences on 
bai pupils or groups of pupils 
ate Dun all pupils who withdraw 
Tom the school 


are with other staff members the findings 


atiollow.up studies for the purpose of evalu- 


A and revising the educational program 

Quaint the staff through faculty meetings, 

With, rough group and individual dm 
dhe a dock objectives, and P 

aire "enim Wh special services in 

€ School and in the community 


in- 


or gradu- 
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Subject 


Teachers 


Cooperating 


Business 


Organizations 


Adapted by permission, 
Department of Education, 
Baltimore 18, Maryland 


CHAPTER 7 


GUIDANCE FOR LIFE 
IN SCHOOL 


eee 


Guidance activities include efforts to assist 
ways that will help them to derive more s 
fit from the worth-while things 


In harmony with the view that guidance is a valuable element in 
the educational process for all students, this chapter will not deal with 
the technical analysis of problem cases but will present viewpoints and 
suggestions for making all educational experience of maximum value. 

Involved in this will be such important considerations as: 


1. Orientation to the School 

This, in a basic or primary sense 
quires identifying one’s interests w 
lesser or Secondary sense 
oriented to the program and 
and social environment itself. 

2. Guidance for Social Adjustment in School 

This has to do with learning to occupy a satisfactory place in the classes, 
in the larger society of the school, and in the school activities, 

3. Guidance for Work in School 

This includes such matters as scheduling time, dev 


work habits, learning to use the facilities of the scl 


bility in class, and to work with other students 
staff. 


students in any 
atisfaction and greater benc- 
they will do as students. 


, involves accepting the school. It re- 
vith it, finding satisfaction ip it. In a 
it involves "learning the ropes"—becoming 
policies in effect and adjusted to the physical 


eloping good study or 
hool, to take responsi- 
and members of the 


: Since the most important of these is orientation, this will be con- 
Sidered first in the discussion which follows. The discussion will 
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specifically assume that some of these ideas and procedures can be de- 
veloped through group guidance techniques—as in home-room dis- 
cussion situations—and some through individual counseling. It will be 
evident that both approaches are involved as these guidance practices 
are introduced into the school program. 


PRIMARY ORIENTATION 


School is a successful experience, or not, depending on the 
orientation of the learner and the skill of the teacher, other things be- 
Home background, intelligence level, curriculum, and 
ll enter into the picture of course. But basically the 
learn and the teacher wants to 


ing equal. 
other factors a 
situation is best if the learner wants to 
teach. 

Modern education is right in emphasizing the importance of de- 
veloping the proper temper for learning. Even if the learner does not 
Want to learn, some learning can take place, provided the external 
pressure is sufficiently powerful, but this is the hard way of doing it. 
Effective learning requires readiness, motivation, an attitude of want- 
ing to learn, and a spirit of co-operation in the activities at hand. 


Guidance activities are directed toward establishing the right condi- 


tions for learning in the same way that personnel work in industry 


seeks to establish the best conditions for working. 

But this does not mean that guidance workers are concerned only 
with the surroundings or the externals of the situation. Guidance 
workers, in emphasizing good learning conditions, are more inter- 
ested in what the learner himself brings to the situation in terms of 
wants, abilities, attitudes, and goals. , . 

From the guidance point of view the purpose is to bring the person- 
ality of the learner into harmony with the purposes of the teacher and 
the school, and to bring the methods of the school into harmony with 
the needs of the learner and the facts of human growth and develop- 
ment as they are revealed in the characteristics of the learner. 

To the extent that this harmony 15 achieved, good results may be 
expected. It is in the absence of such harmony, with respect to any 
given individual, that the remark is sometimes heard in a school, *He 
Just doesn't seem to belong here." 

While we are cognizant of the fact that the problem has to be ap- 
proached from both ends—from the point of view of the learner and 


the point of view of the school—at the same time it is necessary to 
think of what the school can help t 


he student to achieve in the way 
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of his own orientation to what he finds in the school situation. Social 
institutions, of which the school is one, cannot 
themselves over for each individual in society who comes within their 
influence. But each individual must, within reasonable limits, be made 
over himself if he is to find his membership in the institution, what- 
ever it may be, profitable. Perhaps it is more important to help the 
individual student to achieve a feeling of belonging in the school situa- 
tion than it is to equip him with the tools of studying, the materials of 
learning, or any form of intellectualized acceptance of school purposes 
and objectives. 

We may assume that if the individual can establish the basic orien- 
tation, then the other things that are done for him can be of help; if 
he does not achieve it, nothing can help much. The aim of individual 


or group counseling, then, is first of all to establish as soundly as pos- 
sible this basic orientation. 


Since personalities vary tremendously 
by using some general group methods and by supplementing these 
with individual contacts. Fortunately, as a result of tradition, custom, 
and the influence of imitation in Society, students have experience 
in conforming when they come to school. Their responses to orien- 
tation lectures and materials are fairly predictable and it is not too 
hard to work with them. However, there are many students who do 
not accept the school as the logical, inevitable, and proper element in 
growing up that society supposes it to be. It is this group which pro- 
vides the hardest problems with which teachers must deal. How 
many of them may be expected is not easy to say, but there must be 
many. The considerable number who drop out at each successive 
grade level gives some indication of this, and there are, as school peo- 
pi i ase many more who do not drop out but remain under the 
ie MM Do a perpetual state of active or passive pro- 

or less accept school and offer little resistance 


profit by measures that will make their educational 
s more satisfying. Grou 


D guidance and individual guidance 
directed toward this end e aS eps. 
arc of some value to all st 
L all students ; 7 
great value to many. SIME QE 


be expected to make 


the problem can be met only 


HELPING THE STUDENT TO Derine His RELATIONSHIP ‘to THE SCHOOL 
The Group A pproach 
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with proposals for guidance at the classroom level, but the point needs 
emphasis. It is a mistake to assume that the student knows why he 
is there or that he fully understands the courses and activities ex- 
pected of him. One obvious way to work in the direction of im- 
proving his understanding is to discuss and explain these purposes. 
A still better way is to give him the chance to explore these purposes 
in his own words: through group discussions, panel discussions, and 
other forms of expressive activity. The challenge to the teacher here 
is, first of all, to make sure that this opportunity is given and, sec- 
ond, to work with the students to develop this opportunity to the 
point where it is psychologically meaningful and clinically helpful 
to them. If they can identify themselves and their interests with the 
work at hand, the battle is won. 

In these group discussions the purposes are (1) that the teacher 
and the learner both accept their activities as purposeful, and (2) that 
the learner clearly see a connection between the learning activity 
and his own interests or welfare. 

To get this out of the realm of theory and into the area of prac- 
ticality, ir is suggested that, when a new course or activity is pro- 
posed, the students be given an opportunity to deal with the direct 
question of its purposes or objectives. As an example, at the begin- 
ning of the term the question might be "What are we trying to ac- 
complish in English 12” or “What are our goals in studying Political 
Parties?” Another approach would be to have each student write a 
paper on the subject or have a group dramatize the question; a quiz 
program might be set up, or a booklet might be developed on the ba- 
sis of class discussion with some such title as “Questions and An- 
swers about English I.” 


In all or any of these, an attempt must be made to give each stu- 


dent a chance for expression. Problems, “gripes,” doubts, or uncer- 
tainties necd to be aired, and an effort should be made to explore them 
in a permissive atmosphere. Through such discussion and explora- 
tion we can hope that the individual students may have a chance to 
identify the proposed course or activity or series of activities with 
their own needs and desires and come at least a little closer to an ac- 
Ceptance of the program. It is hardly necessary to add that such dis- 
cussion will no doubt lead to adaptations of methods or procedures 
on the part of the teacher, and some of these are bound to result in 
real improvement in the handling of the course. i , 

An undue amount of time or attention should not be given to this 
approach. The result might be boredom or even hostility. Just 
enough of it should be adopted as regular procedure to achieve a 
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degree of group satisfaction. One teacher of a tenth-grade “Rare-cur- 
riculum” class allowed a discussion of “What are our purposes?” to 
continue for nearly two weeks at the beginning of the term. Asa 
result the students were so frustrated because of the failure to “get 
going” (as some of them expressed it) that the procedure backfired, 

Experience suggests that there is a happy medium between student- 
initiated activity and teacher-initiated activity and that It is unwise 
ever to permit either of these approaches to be overdone. Like all gen- 
eralizations there are exceptions to this, and the determination of how 
much of any one approach is to be used must be made in terms of the 
particular situation and the conditions at hand. In the simplest pos- 
sible terms the purpose is to make it possible for the student to con- 
sider what he himself hopes to "get out" of the course or activity and 
What it means to him. This purpose may be served in cither a stu- 
dent-initiated or a staff-initiated activity. 


The C ounseling Approach 


Individual counseling on a systematic basis offers an opportunity to 
deal with individual differences and 
dents for whom adjustment to school 
objective is for the student to secure 
sonal needs and purposes and then, 


of the school program for him as person. The counselor can give an 


at no other person in the school sit- 


chance to explore his own proble 


à counselor who is 
ceive them, much can be done to 
toward the schoolwork. 
dent, this can clarify 


more meaningful. Where there is an 
ess 15 one of ward a resolution of the prob- 
situation would lead to a revision 
In Many cases what is needed is not 
| TEVIS an improvement in the individual’s in- 
sight into the value o 


: Va f the Program for him, resulting in a greater 
readiness on his Part to accept it. 
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ices available is this possibility that through scheduled conferences at 
periodic intervals it becomes possible for the student and the coun- 
selor to re-evaluate the adequacy of his school orientation. This can 
reinforce the feelings of appropriateness and significance which are 
vital to the student's acceptance of his program and to his readiness or, 
perhaps, his psychological ability to benefit from it. Where the coun- 
selor is not available the same result can be achieved, to a degree, by 
the teacher, but time is more limited here and the setting is somewhat 
different because the teacher is not as free to conduct an objective 
discussion, being involved in the teaching, as is the general school 
Counselor. 

Program planning, with respect to the individual student’s plans, 
is considered to be an important guidance activity, and it lends itself 
especially well to the goal of making the individual's school experience 
more meaningful. It has been said before that the student who has a 
plan is ahead of the individual lacking one, especially with respect to 
the feeling that he is getting somewhere and that there is direction in 
what he is doing. Working with the student at frequent intervals to 
develop his educational plans is a must, otherwise the work will not 
have full value. The relationship of the courses taken to a goal is im- 
portant. It is a peculiar fact that while educators frequently say that 
one of the marks of an educated man is his ability to plan they will al- 
low a student to progress through several years of school with no 
attention whatever to instruction in the techniques or arts of plan- 
ning, The student takes the courses he is supposed to take, or follows 
a core curriculum, and that’s that. [t would be superfluous here to 
restate the advantages of planning, which have previously been out- 
lined, but as a part of guidance for life in school it is vital and must 
be provided in the program. . 

One reason for suggesting that the counselor set upa definite. con- 
ference schedule with each student—at least one meeting a year—is this 
need for planning. Students do not get help of this sort in so many 
Cases because no specific provision has been made for it, and they do 
not know whom to ask. The planning conference arranged by the 
Counselor and student provides an intelligent means for meeting this 
need. 

In one school, which is known for the development of the core- 
curriculum type of program and prides itself somewhat on the fact 
that “guidance” is integrated with the other aspects of teaching, both 
students and parents have been heard to ask if it might not be pos- 
sible for the students to have someone to talk with for the purpose of 
planning ahead: planning courses of study, selecting subjects, and 
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making other curricular decisions. The core-cur 
gram often influences the content 
of the six periods in the secondar 
ways "integrated." j N 

Suggestions that teachers and counselors provide definite and sys- 
tematic opportunities through group guid l 
and planning conferences for students to express themselves with 
reference to the program of the school and their relationship to it 
would seem to be a logical reflection of the findings of psychology 
which suggest the need of each individual to feel that he belongs, that 
what he is doing is worth while, that he is recognized as a person, and 
that he has a voice in relation to things that are going to affect him. 

It must be granted that occasionally students are not going to sec the 
significance of some of the courses they must take or some of the hur- 
dles they must leap over, a situation which is sometimes aggravated 
When there are faculty members present who have the same difficulty. 
At the same time, the everyday give-and-take which leavens class- 
room activities will at least increase the likelihood that these values, 
Whatever they may be, will receive recognition, and this will tend to 
develop new insights into the questioned purposes, reducing negativism 
and hostility simply because they have been explored and recognized. 


riculum type of pro- 
and methods of only two or three 
y-school day, and guidance is not al- 


ance, individual counseling, 


SECONDARY ORIEN TATION 


Guidance for life in school certain 
the student to the 


of the school. 
"There are gener: 


ife ly involves orientation of 
facilities, equipment, program, and Opportunities 


i ally two approaches to this: (1) wh 
prior to the arrival of the student in a school 
activities after the new student arrives, 
lation between the sending and the receiving school involves such 
activities as (1) visits by the students to the new school while they 
are still in the sending school, (2) visits by faculty members and stu- 
dents from the new school to the lower school to explain programs 
and activities to the expected group, and (3) presentation of motion 
pictures, slides, filmstrips, or photographs showing life and activities 
at the higher school. T d 

Froelich gives a number of specific exam 
at higher schools for present. 
the lower school. 


at can be donc 
> and (2) orientation 
Work in the area of articu- 


ples of programs planned 
of students about to leave 
ams give emphasis to the cul- 


ation to groups 
Some of these progr 


! Clifford P. Froehlich, Guidance Services in Smaller Schools, pp. 89 ff. 
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tivation of a friendly atritude and a spirit of anticipation, with little 
attention to details or specific talk about the higher school's actual pro- 
gram; others give more emphasis to actual explanation of courses of 
study, the values of various subjects, and similar factual material. 
Davis and Norris bring out the point that much can be done to help 
students with the transition from the lower to the higher school by 
having the teachers of the respective schools get together to compare 
notes on what they are teaching so that the flow of experiences and 
work from one level to another can be orderly and so that students’ 
readiness for the new work can be evaluated in realistic terms. These 
Writers point out that it is important for the teachers at each level to 
know the methods of those working at the other level, adding that: 


'The cordial relations between the faculties of the two schools are as- 
sumed to have encouraged both to take steps to get the pupils acquainted 
with the new school and properly oriented to it. Principals and teachers 
in the lower school give pupils about to be transferred all possible infor- 
Mation on what they are about to encounter. Handbooks from the receiv- 
ing school have been handed to the principal for distribution to the 
Prospective students. In some cases printed. folders giving requirements 
In the various high-school curricula arc distributed; principals and coun- 
selors visit the lower school, speak at assemblies, and meet individual pupils 
With special problems; pupils and their parents are invited to the upper 
School, are received by pupils and. teachers, and are taken through the 
building by the former; special editions of the upper-school newspaper 
containing information specially prepared for the new pupils are dis- 
tributed among all the prospective pupils; the lower pupils are invited to 
“open house” “demonstrations in the upper school so that they may see 
something of how the classes are conducted.” 


A minimum of orientation activities after the pupils arrive at the 
new school would seem to suggest the following: 


1. An orientation assembly or get-together at which activities could be 
planned to be of interest to the new students and help them to feel wel- 


Come and at home : M ed 
2. Small-group meetings for explaining school facilitics and programs 
More informally M We oe i 
3. Possible assignment of new students to “big brothers” or “big sisters 


to give a personal touch to the induction process ; 
4. A series of orientation discussions in the home-room sections or one 


of the courses in which time is set aside for this purpose 


*By permission from Guidance Handbook for Teachers, pp. 258-259, by 
Frank G. Davis and Pearle S. Norris. Copyright, 1949. McGraw-Hill Book 


ompany, Inc. 
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The kinds and number of such orientation activities might appear ta 
be endless. Cunliffe found that, in New Jersey high schools, the od 
tent to which various kinds of induction processes were being used 
varied from the use of an orientation handbook by 55 per cent of the 
schools to the use of preadmission printed or mimeographed eg 
materials by 96 per cent. Two-thirds of the schools followed the 


practice of having the prospective students pay visits to them ahead of 
time.? 


Whatever the methods used 
program of the school, 
facilities (for eating, rest, 


; new students need to know about the 
rules and regulations, student government, 
recreation, and student welfare), and extra- 
curricular or student activities. The student handbook may be effec- 
tive in presenting this type of information, and it provides a good 
basis for group discussion. In many schools these materials provide a 
mine of information in detail about customs, school tradition, and 
student and faculty personnel, in addition to the items previously 
mentioned. Since the amount of information which can be absorbed 


by new students in a given length of time is limited, it would be inad- 


visable to try to cover too many topics in detail at the beginning orien- 


tation meetings. High spots only might be given passing attention, 
with the details to be picked up later. 


Observation has shown that a 
vitalized by failure to limit the n 
attend to a point within reason 


repetitious detail. ge orientation programs 


have been suspect ents reporting that they 
Were interested at first, becoming somewhat bored later by the reitera- 


tion of things they had heard and overwhelmed by the constant recur- 


rence of the “were glad you're here" theme in every speech. These 
are practical cautions to keep in mind. 


Orientation in the sense under d 


the things that may general much is left to the ingenu- 
ity of the individual School It js possible that orientation programs 
have received their highest development and Most attention at the 
college level, Many institutions have had long experience at this type 
of effort and have developed very highly organized procedures. 

Guidance activities of an orientation nature easily merge into other 

"Rex B. Cunliffe, The Guidance Program in New Jersey. 

*Some interesting Suggestions are found in Barbara H. Wright, Ch. VII, 
Practical Handbook for Group Guidance, Ë 
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kinds of guidance. Thus, in the series of topics or discussion units set 
up for the home room or a class of some type (to be given attention 
over a period of weeks or months), the pure-orientation subjects of 
immediate importance blend into more permanently useful educational 
activities, such as those involved in teaching the student to study, to 
prepare for still later or higher levels of educational experience, to 
choose courses of study which will lead to various objectives, career 
planning, and other fields. 

Orientation of the parents to the school is a subject beginning to 
receive more attention in some areas. The fact that parents are inter- 
ested in the schools to which their children are sent is evident by their 
response to "open house" days or evenings. lt is suggested that as a 
part of the induction program for students arriving at school some 
effort be made to include the parents. Staff members would find it 
enjoyable and profitable to welcome them, show them around, and 
provide them with an explanation of the purposes, objectives, and 
philosophy of the place where their children are destined to spend 
several valuable years.’ a 

Worth McClure, speaking at an administrators’ conference at 
Harvard College, mentioned that he felt the relationship between 
parents and teachers was so important that any school being con- 
structed should have an attractive lcunge just for the purpose of serv- 
ing as a place where a teacher or principal or guidance worker could 
sit down in a pleasant social atmosphere and chat with parents coming 
to the school. Study of a number of plans for new schools has indi- 
cated that this suggestion has not yet reached the drawing boards of 
the school architects, at least on any widespread scale. — 

The following check list might be helpful in enabling a staff to 
make sure that an orientation program is reasonably complete: 

Does orientation procedure provide adequate information about the 


following? 


1. Building, grounds, traffic, and parking 
2. Health services 

3. Food services 

4. Libraries 


5. Audio-visual services » 
6. Student activities, student leaders, and school traditions 


7. Student government, regulations, and customs 
8. The facultv and administrative personncl 


"Numerous detailed suggestions and experiences in the area of guidance work 
With parents (chiefly at the elementary level) appear in Edith M. Leonard, 
orothy D. Vandeman, and Lillian E. Miles, Counseling with Parents. 
. Va Y 
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9. Course offerings and curricula 

10. Grading system, reports, and attendance 

11. Guidance and counseling services . 

12. Special-help services (clinical, remedial, etc.) 


It will be noted that, while there is often a real relationship bengenn 
these and the more basic orientation previously described, most o 
these items relate to what we have referred to as secondary orientation. 
as contrasted with the major or primary orientation involving accept- 
ance of the school, identification of the student with its program and 


purposes, and the more basic satisfactions which are essential for a 
good school experience. 


GUIDANCE ron SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT IN SCHOOL 


The school is a miniature society in many w ) 
most important society in the world of the student. This is the center 
where he lives, moves, and has his being to such an extent that it often 
seems to dominate his life to the exclusion of all else. This is a gener- 
alization, of course, but in the case of most students even their lives 
outside the school seem but a reflection of their lives in school, and 
their associates are often drawn from the acquaintances they have 
made there. 

Through individual counseling and group 
of guidance workers is to help the individu 
in which he is to move and er 
that will help him to achieve 
will include small gro 


ays, and it may be the 


» instruction, the objective 
al to understand this society 
adually to acquire the skills and attitudes 
successful membership in it. The society 
ups (classrooms), informal groups (gangs, clubs, 


cliques), and the larger student body, and there will also be occasional 
relationships with that group of indivi 


In the next few pages an attem 
information, attitudes 
tion, and some sugge 
helped to develop them. 
group discussion, sometimes through c 


for successful participa- 
as to how students can be 


itself, with emphasis on learning 


do the things they do, the study 
at the high-school level continues to lag. In the school 


ar for which figures are available, 


how people behave and why they 
of this subject 
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some 32,500 students in high schools were enrolled in such courses 
(out of more than 6,000,000 students)? 


The Student's Relationship to Groups 


Students need to learn that when they can adjust themselves to each 
social situation as it comes along they are gaining skills that will help 
them with successive or later situations. At the outset they must 
recognize that this requires effort on their part with a good balance of 
initiative and restraint. Guidance workers can help students to sce 
the importance of the following principles: 


Social adjustment is something that has to be worked for. Social accept- 
ance has to be earned. 

Acceptance is carned by making some contribution to the group. 
Therefore each individual needs to discover the importance of doing some- 
thing that will make a contribution to each group, wherever he is, every 
day if possible. 

After the individual has gained social acceptance he must continue to 
deserve to keep it. This means that no one can just coast along without 
Continued effort in taking part in whatever group he is associated with. 

Ve have to work to get social adjustment, and we have to work to keep it. 


It should be recognized, in dealing with students, that 100 per cent 
Successful adjustment to any group, however worthy, is at best an 
ideal. Actually successful adjustment to any group is probably a goal 
toward which we work rather than an objective ever attained. 

Students need to explore the ways in which groups influence in- 
dividuals. They need to consider that groups are usually formed on 
the basis of some common interests, and individuals usually join or 
belong to groups because they, as individuals, have something to gain 
from them, Even though individuals may originally be placed in a 
Sroup as a result of outside forces (as being born into a family or be- 
longing to a church because one's parents belonged to it), it is unlikely 
that they will remain in the group unless the group makes some con- 
tribution which they can recognize to their own needs. Groups wel- 
Come newcomers, on the other hand, if they feel that the newcomers 
"ave a contribution to make to their activities or interests. 

Another characteristic of groups is that even though they welcome 
Newcomers, they may feel that each new member is a potential threat 


"Arthur J. Jones and Leonard M. Miller, “The National Picture of Pupil Per- 
Sonnel and Guidance Services in 1953,” Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, XXXVIII (February 1954), 105-159. 
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to their security. This is doubtless what underlies the common 
tendency of groups to show some hostility toward the nonmember. 
As is so often true in fraternal groups or clubs they m 
initiation ceremonies or customs which seem an 
when viewed by the new member. 
members who already 
like themselves or, at le 
will “fit in." 

Hence, students must understand that the newcomer will have to 
submerge some of his own tastes and interests—and this will be true 
throughout life—to those of the group or else forego membership. 

There are other characteristics of groups worth exploring. The 
social or psychological fact of identification is onc of them. Identifica- 
ton Is a process in which the individual thinks of the group as of him- 
self, sharing its Successes, sharing its prestige, enjoying the joint 
reputation of which a portion always settles on the individual members 
who are known to belong. Hence, it is to the advantage of the indi- 
vidual that the group be promoted and that its prestige be enhanced. 
"This is certainly the basis of group loyalty, school Spirit, civic pride, 
and, ona still wider level, of patriotism itself. 

In this discussion, the other side of the picture may also be profita- 


bly considered: the possible dangers or harmful effects of the identifi- 
cation drive in behavior. The members may get to the point where 
they feel that their group is the only group entitled to fame or fortune, 
and then the basis of conflict i 


ct is laid. Or they ma f hat certain 
ises. -© ST they may feel that certa 
enterprises, of doubtful cast from the individual's point of view, arc 


entirely justi i i : 
y justified if they will shed glory on the group. Students need 


to consider that the i 
cies. d t the psychology of group membership operates to 
I ce either good or ill in terms of school spirit. 


ay even have 
ything bur friendly 
Often these are to assure the 
belong that the newcomer will not be too un- 
ast, that he will adapt himself satisfactorily and 


Adjustment in the Home Room 


3 d it eect l level, the student may well 
‘ dquarters. Here he not only 

me of his Possessions but also makes his 

ay and begins his working school hours. 

A friendly “ 
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preoccupied with his own affairs that he "passes up" the little custom of 
greeting his associates and neighbors. 

The psychology back of this is that you and I like to be recognized. 
We ought to think of this as it affects the other fellow, and we hope that 
he will think of it as it affects us. 


Students may well consider the importance of learning to address 
each other, and their teachers, by name. The value of mentioning one’s 
own name as a courtesy to the other person may well be considered, 
too. Especially to be dbhorred is the “You don’t remember me, do 
you?” approach. Adjustment to life in school will be smoother if the 
Student remembers that the teachers and the principal are in contact 
with many hundreds of people daily, unless the school is a very small 
one, and that they cannot remember every name after one introduc- 
tion. To be considerate of the fact that the faculty may not remember 
is a true courtesy. : . . 

In general, the problem of satisfactory home-room adjustment is 
the same as in any group situation, but since the home room is a con- 
tinuing group, and, since the contacts are over a period of months, 
what makes for a good home-room situation 1s important enough to 
each member of the group to be a special topic of discussion. One of 
the important elements will certainly be learning to work together and 
plan together. Holding group discussions that promote the welfare of 
the group will be important, and this is not something achieved over- 
night. The usual techniques of group action will be at work. Under 
the watchful guidance of the teacher, who will learn to serve as a guide 
and not a director, the students can gradually develop skills that will 
bring more and more people into group decision making. Commit- 
tees may be formed to take care of various responsibilities or make 
plans for special programs or events. However, care must be taken to 
make sure that the selection of members for these committees is not 
always done on a free-election basis (although that is often desirable), 
because such elections tend to be popularity contests, with the result 
that a few members of the group get all the positions and all the ex- 
perience. Having a chance to work on a committee or hold office 
awhile is often just what is needed to bring out certain qualities in an 
individual boy or girl or to help to establish his self-confidence. The 
teacher can gradually lead the students to see the importance of having 
everyone share in the activities of the group and can play a part in 
the minority” that so often develops in an 


preventing the “tyranny of 
UNE ra ton, Discussion sessions on “How We Can Work Bes 
unguided situation. Discussion sessions on How We Can Work Best 


"Charles R. Foster, Psycbology for Life Adjustment, p. 330. 
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as a Group," "Making Use of All Our Resources in the Home Room," 
"How We Can Improve Our Home Room," *How the Home Room 
Can Make a Contribution to the School," and other themes of immedi- 
ate interest can be planned and carried out. 

The importance of a well-ordered ] 
room could be given some thought. It might be suggested that this 
is one way in which identification—in this case, the process of one’s 
becoming associated with a worth-while group and an attractive 
place—can operate to the student's advantage. 


, neatly kept, attractive home 


Adjustment in Class 


In the school, the classes constitute the subgroups of the Society. 
As has sometimes been suggested, each class is a social-learning 
situation as well as a subject-learning situation. Students might con- 
sider the ways in which classes operate and the 
necessary if the class is to be a comfort 
well spent. This involves a consider 
sibility to the class, 


conditions which are 
able place for all, where time is 
ation of the individual's respon- 


What is the behavior that is expected of a stu 
The student is expected to make a reasonable 
on. He is not fulfilling his responsibility if he 
his share of the discussion. Just as a member o 
to "pull his weight" on the oars, SO is the st 
class activities, 

This doesn’t mean that the student sho 


When he talks too much, offers his opinions too freely, or asks too many 
questions, he becomes distinctly disagreeable to everyone. This is some- 
thing students should guard against, especially able students. The same 
caution applies to any group or meetin 

Students resent the 


dent in the work of a class? 
contribution to what is going 
keeps quiet and fails to carry 
f a crew in a boat is expected 
udent expected to enter into 


uld Carry more than his sharc. 


[ and class situations is of 
So much Importance for adjustment in school, and for life outside 


school later on, that questions such as the following could well be 
considered with students: 


mber ina group is on trial for a time; the importance 
€ ito group activities with interest and enthusiasm and at the 
same time avoiding the appearance of being overeager or pu 


shing forward 
‘Foster, p. 333. 
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2. The importance of being careful of, conscious of, and fair toward 
other students’ interests and values 
3. How to behave in situations when older students or previous mem- 
bers of a group are baiting the newcomer to sec how he will take it 
3. When to talk and when not to talk 
5. The importance of using restraint in making suggestions while a 
new member in the group; respect for the interests of those already on 
the job 
6. The importance and value of making friends; the necessity of taking 
time to do this; the importance of restraining self-seeking or self-centered 
activity 
7. How the class or school group situation is similar to situations out- 
side school, for example, anew job 
8. Restraint in actions likely to annoy people, especially minor, disturb- 
ing habits such as drumming the fingers, quiet but continuous whistling, 
humming, or too many trips to the pencil sharpener . 
9. Showing respect for others in conversation; factors governing par- 
ticipation, listening, and paving attention 
10. Proper behavior at assembly programs or when others are speaking 
11. Attitudes which are effective in dealing with staff members and per- 
sons in administrative positions 
12. Consideration for the time and interests of others; unnecessary ques- 
tions after class, intrusion on teacher's personal free time, etc. 
13. The folly of flattery and overfamiliarity in dealing with teachers and 


other staff members t e . 
14. Dealing with situations which have produced friction with staff 


members or administrative officials 


Gutance wirn Respecr ro SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 

Because of the great value of participation in school activities it is 
important to give considerable attention to their possibilities in both 
group and individual counseling situations. d 

Most educators recognize the contribution school activities make 
to students, especially in those areas which are of greatest concern to 
guidance workers, such as social-personal adjustment, development of 
useful habits, cultivation of interests, and exploration of different kinds 
of work experiences. Moyer and Patrick cite school administrators as 
feeling that the biggest contribution of activities is “development of 
leadership, insight into the nature of the social group, awareness of the 
need to follow when others lead intelligently, citizenship training, 
development of self-reliance, co-operation, expression, integration of 
the student with the group and with the school."? 

“James H. Mover and Robert B. Patrick, in the Journal of the National Edu- 
cation Association, XLIII (October 1954), 408. 
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Schools vary in the size and scope of their extra-class programs. 
Some have only limited offerings and are frequently found to fiae 
neglected such important activities as publications or musical organiza- 
tions. In such cases the scope of the program would be of concern to 
guidance workers and teachers. Sometimes worthy activities are not 
developed because of a lack of faculty sponsorship, ET 

Warters suggests, among other values derived, that school activities 
make a contribution to the student's individual development with rê- 
spect to status and emotional maturity and that they contribute to 
social development, including learning to take responsibility and get 
along with people. Warters also cautions against the tendency of 
faculty members to exert too much control over activities or to de- 
prive students of active participation in them. “To become training 
grounds for democracy, activities must be truly democratic, not 
democratic in form only; they must furnish students the opportunity 
to build and carry out plans in order to achieve goals selected by 
them,” 

If these activities can be so useful to students, their advantages ought 
to extend to as many students as possible and not just to a few. Coun- 
sclors and teachers can make an effort to have each student belong to, 
or participate in, at least one activity. Some schools have an activity 
period, and students become interested in one or more activities 
through this opportunity. The student who is reluctant to partake is 
the very one who should have the experience, as a rule. Students, es- 
pecially those who are somewhat timid, will need encouragement to 
make an effort to join the activity groups. They must realize that the 
activities seldom seek the student; the student has to seck them. The 
activities are usually eager to attract new students who are interested, 
but they rarely approach an individual to urge him to join. 

Asa group project in this connection it might be of help to have the 
students make a list of activities available under such headings as ath- 
letics, music, publications, dramatics, public speaking, government or 


activities not available but possibly 
asis for further discussion and pos- 
clopment. Heads of existing activities or 


be brought in to discuss the activities and 
It is necessar 


“By permission from High School Pe 


Warters. Copyright, 1946. McGraw-Hi 


rsonnel Work Today, p. 122, by Jane 
ll Book Company, Inc. 
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much importance were attached to choosing extra-class activities, it 
would be because of a feeling that many students "find" themselves to 
a surprising degree through just this type of experience. 

Participation by students in activities is one of the principal avenues 
of adjustment open to counselors dealing with young people who 
have shown discouragement, lack of interest, or other signs of failing 
to respond to the challenge of the school, and it may make an unusually 
effective contribution to some individual's need for socialization. Of- 
ten a chance to share in one of these activities awakens a feeling in the 
heart of the despondent student that he is doing something worth 
while. But it is because of their potential value to all students that 
many educators have seen these opportunities as an essential and 


normal part of every young person's educational experience. 


GuipAxcE ror Work iv SCHOOL 


In the whole area of guidance for life in school, the topic "learning 
to work in school" has a place of special importance. Experience 
shows that students are all too often poorly equipped and poorly 
oriented for this, the most important of their school activities. 
Through group work and individual counseling some suggestions can 


be made which will help them. 


A Point of View about Learning 

Tt will help the teacher or counselor to remind himself that what we 
know about the nature of learning should be the starting point for our 
guidance of youth in their study habits. i 

It has already been noted that the basic psychological factor is the 
student's actual acceptance of the school and its relationship to him. 
But even when this has been accomplished, there still remain many 
mind about the specific learning activities in 
achers and guidance workers will frequently 
on to interpret specific programs, courses, or 
school tasks. “Why do I have to do that?” or “What’s the idea of 
giving us all that homework?” will be heard again and again. Tt is im- 
Possible, to be sure, to give complete satisfaction in answering such 
queries, but there are some considerations counselors and teachers can 
cep in mind. 

Actually, the major cati 


Ings of skills, facts, and attitu 
Ceding chapter on guidance as an educ 


questions in the student's 
which he is engaged. Te 
hear themselves called up 


egories of learning fall under the three head- 
itudes. The suggestions outlined in the pre- 
ational process implied that 
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students themselves can become acquainted with the nature of learning 
and what experiences learning requires. 

It can be shown that much learning involves skills. Skills, or ways 
of working, must be mastered if the individual is to make real progress 
in any significant area of life. In the simpler duties skills are easy to 
identify. Cleaning up the kitchen floor involves skills of a simple na- 
ture. So does washing dishes. Yet, even in the matter of washing 
dishes, some are more skilled than others: there are good dishwashers, 
and poor dishwashers. 


In more complicated matters, such as repairing automobile engines, 
the needed skills become more numerous and more difficult to acquire. 
There are basic skills in almost all activities. The acquisition of the 
simple skills involved in communicating, using numbers, and speaking 
is so important that, even if it requires repetition and training at many 
consecutive levels in education, the work must be done. Students 
need to learn that the total efficiency of a man depends not only on 
how well he masters certain skills useful once in a while, for example, 
changing a tire, but also on how well he masters the basic skills used 
over and over again throughout life. Much fun is poked at the old- 
fashioned idea that going to school is mainly learning “readin’, ’ritin’, 
and ’rithmetic,” but these are the basic skills important to everybody. 
We approach many life situations smoothly and effectively if we have 
these skills, but haltingly and in clumsy fashion if we do not. 

In vocational education much attention has been given to what is 
called job analysis, in which the skills of 2 particular job or vocation 
are broken down and analyzed. The skills needed for any particular 
job might be 15 or 1000. However, no one could master a job simply 
by practicing on each and every skill involved; they have to be mas- 
tered in relation to the entire task. Students need to consider the im- 


portance of skills and their interrelationships. Then they can better 
understand the value of practice. : 


A second type of learnin 
Facts are the materials of tl 


n to parrot vast numbers of facts 
outside the television quiz show; 
tion with other facts and ideas do 


: c home or job but also about the 
important areas of life generally. Some educational writings have 
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left the impression that facts are unimportant; they have implied that 
the important thing is not to get facts, but to know where to get them— 
which is a fact in itself. 

Facts are not so important if they are not related to the problems, 
concerns, and broad interests of life. But if related, they are indis- 
pensable. The person who refuses to learn any facts because he be- 
lieves that they are unimportant has little comfort when he gets into a 
situation involving other people who know their facts and who do not 
have to wait until they can go somewhere to “look them up." 

If guidance workers can help teachers to enable young people to 
see the importance of various kinds of learning tasks, they have ren- 
dered a service. 

Education still proceeds largely through courses which have been 
established in the curriculum by educational leaders who have made 
ation of what learning will be of greatest value to 
most of the life situations in which education is 
(The reference is to general education.) The 
School program is comprised of courses, and sometimes students are 
unable to see their purpose. Many feel that the traditional subjects are 
Not as well suited to the problems of life today as they should be. It 
is the responsibility of the student to choose his subjects as wisely as 
Possible, to consult with teachers and others as to the most worth- 
While courses, and to devote his attention as a student to the work 
Which the course emphasizes. When he has no choice but must take 
prescribed courses, he must be helped to understand that these subjects 
represent the best judgment of those who are responsible for guiding 
his education and that, while every element in the prescription may not 
be interesting and may not even be particularly helpful at the moment, 
in the long run there will probably be results of value for him. In a 
sense the student is asked to trust his elders, and this imposes a respon- 


sibility on them to merit the trust and to do what they can to select 


Curricular experiences wisely and honestly in the interest of guaran- 
teeing that the educational program will be worth while in reality 


as well as in theory. NE" ! 
c arning involves the cultivation of attitudes. 


.. The third type of le : ; Indicar 
hese arc the indirect outcomes of education. They are indirect values, 


their own determin 
the greatest number in 
considered pertinent. 


"Let's Talk Sense about Subject Matter," Scbool 
8-69. Meade advocates ending the warfare 
"tween those who claim to be teaching children and those who claim to be 
teaching subject matter by suggesting that the question appear as Are you so 
Utilizing subject matter that children are attaining suitable educational 


Objectives?” 


"See Richard H. Meade, | 
and Society, September 4, 1954, pp- 6 
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even though they may be consciously sought by teachers, because 
they cannot be imparted directly but are formed on the basis of gen- 
eralizing from numerous experiences. . 

The attitude is probably more important than the facts. For ex- 
ample, we might ask students to consider the high-school course in 
biology. Through this course we learn many facts about life and 
growth. These facts are useful, since they help us to understand prob- 
lems of health, nutrition, and such things as the relation between 
exercise and rest. But we also develop an attitude or series of atti- 


tudes from this knowledge. Imperceptibly we develop an attitude 
toward the physical aspects of 


about the work of science and medicine, 


and superstitious, which gives us respect for family life and home- 
making, and which makes us more scienti 


study. We think that this is important. 
facts will certainly be for 


and energy spent on a school 
s may be forgotten and the skills lost 


GuiDANCE AND THE LEARNING ACTIVITIES OF Sropex: 


. It has been suggested that the work of te 
tive if the students themselves have some training in the nature of the 


learning processes and in the application of this to what they are do- 
ing from day to day. The treatment of thi 


some detail in Chapter 2, needs little elaboration now, bu 
are some of the specific subjects which might be profitably included in 
any group guid i 

IS experience will al 
insight into the ment 


TS 


achers will be more effec- 


ditional i 
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1. What learning is; the different kinds of learning; the nature of habits, 
facts, information, and attitudes 

2. How learning takes place; learning by association; conditioning as a 
form of association 

3. Motivation and how it is related to learning; basic human needs and 


motives 

4. Interests and how they are related to learning; how interests are 
developed i 

5. Practice and its effect on learning 

6. Remembering and forgetting 

7. Testing and reviewing 

8. Thinking as the goal of learning; what thinking is; the relation of 
facts to thinking; the relation of attitudes and emotions to thinking; how 
cffective thinking is achieved 

9. Study habits and practices’? 


Gurpaxce ror Errective STUDY 

Can teachers and counselors help students to develop better work 
and study habits? If it is possible to train people at all, then it is pos- 
sible to help them to develop better working habits. Individuals differ 
in their approaches and in their enthusiasm for different ways of doing 
things, hence there is no one "best way to study equally valid for 
every individual. If there are ten different ways of working and the 
learner can improve in just one of them, progress has been made. In 
general, if students can be shown that it helps to be systematic about 
their studying, they have taken a forward step. For a model their 
attention can be directed to some of the fine co-ordination of effort 
Observable in the modern crafts. The smooth, co-ordinated address of 
a good “lube man" in a service station is a case m point. With swift, 
dexterous strokes he removes the hub cap, slips out a cotter pin, spins 
the main nut holding the wheel on the axle, and slips the wheel from 
the shaft. Then he applies the grease and replaces the wheel with 


qual deftness. ; i irc i 
E P oam steady work of servicemen hg ed bh m 
routine preparation for flight is another Skamp 5 uw unde ics 4 
see how the age of machinery could last, except 5 1 kie 5 ie wW E 
if these men did not learn to do their work wali a bei » i ipis 
Precision. Students may not do as well in fume rat Tub 
Tents, but they can see the point. We recognize bw e ethods 
er periods of time. 


r > ; wly ov 

are not developed overnight but slowly , ^ 

i2 ic asis for class work which students themselves 
For examples of material as a pem Foster, Chs. VI-X, Life Adjustment. 


May read in studying these topics. 
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One approach to helping students with their work and study habits 
is to have them keep a record for several days of how they spend their 
time. A form can be devised with the help of the students for making 
this systematic checkup. They will often be amazed to find out how 
much time is lost and how disproportionate is the allocation of their 
time to the various concerns of life. The purpose is not to dictate any 
preferred time allocation but rather to provide a basis for thinking 
about how they are using their available hours. Counselors will do 
well to concentrate effort on helping students to est 
basic patterns rather than attempt to set up a too det 
program. Among the most recommended of these are t 


ablish_ several 
ailed or rigid 
he following: 
1. Getting started promptly 
More time is lost “fooling around” and “ 
in almost any other form of activity. Wh 


student in the library or study hall who s 
more before he actually begins to study? 


getting ready” in studying than 
at teacher has not observed the 
cems to use up half a period or 


) One way to impress this on a 
student is to have him visit a study hall or library and watch the other stu- 
dents and their ways of getting to work. 


true that a businessman or a workman can do a 


ce or at his own workbench, so a student can 
study more effectively if he has a regular place in which to do it. We fre- 


quently find that students are not provided with a study table or a desk at 
home. They curl up in bed or on the floor near the TV set or make a place 
for themselves at the dining-room table or at a location handy to the tele- 


phone. These spots may have advantages, but they do not make for good 
work habits. 


3. Having a time to stud 


When possible, students should learn to al 


: à locate certain hours to study 
and try to stick to their sche 


difficult in these days of con- 
r s highly recommended. 
4. Having the tools of study ` 


nt 1 ypewriter, supplies of paper, pencils, and 
Other necessities, he will tend to get into the mood for study more 
rable to keep distracting elements out of 
the evening paper, and desk radios are time-stealin 

demons to be kept at bay. * 


morae 1s to be done, or what work is to be accom- 
" n he p. V 


) € because they do not have a 
hat they are supposed to do. 


prevent wandering and aids one in 
at are relevant to the task. 
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7. Reviewing 

For many students when one assignment is done, or one day's work is 
finished, the end is reached. Checking back from time to time over the 
work of the course aids in keeping material fresh in mind, keeps asso- 
ciations alive, and helps the student to get a unified view of his course 


of study. 


Taking Notes 


Much wasted time and futile paper work has resulted from at- 
tempts to cultivate elaborate note-taking systems among students. 
Except for certain kinds of courses, for example, laboratory courses, 
where methodical recording is a major objective, it is not necessary for 
students to make detailed outlines of notes taken in class. A technique 
for taking notes which has worked successfully for many students may 


be outlined as follows: 


1. Always have some note paper with you when you go to class. 

2. Jot down rough notes (a word or a phrase, seldom a verbatim state- 
ment from the instructor) on the points made in class that seem to be 
important. Include points made by other students as well as those made 


by the instructor. 
3. Never try to write the n 


to the discussion in class. 
4. When you get to your room or place of study, take the rough notes 


and transcribe them by typewriter or hand; this time sift again the impor- 
tant points from the trivial ones, putting them down in good order in your 
own words. These will be your final notes for the course covering the 
class period attended. Some students keep these notes on neatly typed 
cards with the date of the class period on each. Others prefer to put them 
on regular notebook paper for filing in loose-leaf notebooks. 


otes down in final form as you are listening 


The advantage of this procedure is that the student is freed from 


the labor of detailed note taking in class and has time to think about 
means. Then he has the experience of 


bes the rough notes into permanent 
t down in final form is in excellent 
Shape for reviewing in preparation for tests or examinations because 
he has thought about it and written it in words intelligible to himself. 
Going over the material for the purpose of selection and redrafting is 
a learning process in itself, which helps to fix the material in mind. 
Most students will welcome these suggestions on note taking because 
the steps are informal, simple, and effective. 


what is going on and what it 1 
rethinking it when he transcri 
notes. Finally, what he has pu 
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Reading 


One of the principal causes of failure among students at all levels is 


difficulty with reading. Although psychologists say that reading dif- 


ficulties in the young are often due to frustration, or perhaps some 
form of neurosis, there are certain steps which can be suggested to im- 
prove reading skills. This area is of such importance that not many 
years of his career will have passed before the new teacher finds that he 


has read fully in the language-arts literature, in which much theory is 
offered. 


When there is serious difficul 
ers and counselors should certainly dia, 
determine the remediation, if 
reading clinics have Sprung up all over the cou 


ntry, and almost all 
clinical-services centers provide this type of help 


for individuals who 


at the Illinois Institute of Technology, it was pointed out that probably 
60 per cent of the adults in the Chi i 


than an eighth-grade level and th 


in th c c 
if they could be upgraded in this skill, PEN OAR Oy 
Counselors who want to work with students for the improvement 
of their study skills will know n y about their rate of reading 
but also about their ability to adapt reading techniques to different 
kinds of materials, Students need i 
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Use of tbe Library 


How to use the library and how to use books are important problems 
subject to guidance effort on the part of counselors and teachers. 
Home-room or other guidance units dealing with this are definitely in 
order. Unfortunately many students enter the library with a sense of 
bewilderment, never learning to feel at home there or to make efficient 
use of its services. lt is possible that this feeling is strengthened by the 
persistence in many libraries of that formidable atmosphere which has 
Characterized such places for generations. No doubt many students 
have a “let me out of here" feeling induced by the evident expectation 
of silence and extreme seriousness of purpose. Educational workers 
are welcoming the appearance, in some libraries, of reading rooms with 
à more comfortable atmosphere, offering informal lounges and other 
comforts. In specific training for library use, 1t 1s suggested that every 
effort be made to introduce the training in natural ways and to avoid, 
if possible, formal approaches. If the use of the library can be taught 
through actual "using the library" experiences much gain will be 
noted. Since we very much want to have students use libraries, we 
must keep clear of approaches which are too theoretical. 


Recreation and Relaxation 


Because of the obvious dangers of overconcentration on study 
activities, from the point of mental hygiene, guidance workers are 
interested in helping students to see their educational work in good 
perspective. They can be shown that good students, through the ages, 
have usually seen the importance of having a variety of interests: they 
have been people who enjoyed living. The files are well stocked with 


Case histories, on the other hand, describing students who have ex- 


cluded all recreation and social activity from their lives and who, 


although attaining “A” records, have been unable to make satisfactory 
adjustments in work or society. Guidance workers have an oppor- 
tunity to encourage a broad-based appreciation of these problems. 

hey have an opportunity to encourage the bookworms to develop 
Some social interests and the athletes to cultivate some activities of a 
cultural nature. Counselors and teachers can reinforce this if their 


Own lives favorably reflect the principle in question. — 
The objective is not to set one kind of activity against the other 


but to show that the well-balanced individual enjoys, and profits from, 
all these activities. The emphasis of the great universities on sports 
and athletics and recreation, as well as on scholastic work and grades, 
1S ample proof that educational leaders have long held this view. At 
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least since the time of the Greeks the objective of a sound mind in a 
sound body has stressed the importance of the balanced view of edu- 
cation. The "A" student who turns into a social misfit is an even more 
pathetic figure than the bumbling athlete who cannot spell and who 
views all genuine students as boobs. 


GUIDANCE IN UNDERSTANDING TEACHERS 


Guidance for life in school would be one-sided 
Were not given to helping the students to get a bett 
what teachers are like and what they are trying to accomplish. 

Even in the student-centered, democratically oriented, permissive- 
atmosphere classes of today, there are many student-teacher relations 
which leave much to be desired. This is probably due to the fact that 
teacher-student relationships are only theoretically well planned. The 
teacher’s authority and power inevitably come into conflict at some 
point with his method of operation. Moreover, there continue to be 


vast numbers of classes which do not pum to be “modern” in the 
full sense of the term, and in which t 


e student-teacher relationship 
continues to be oriented in the authoritarian manner. The point here is 
that some education for teacher relationships can be helpful to all stu- 


dents. This can be objectively approached in terms of such points as: 


if some attention 
er appreciation of 


1. À teacher's attitude toward his work 


2. What a teacher hopes to accomplish in his teachin 
3. What teachers have bee 


and development of students 


4. The kind of personal relationships which a teacher likes to establish 
with his students 


5. What the teacher is 


n taught to think with respect to the growth 


trying to do in evaluating students (marks and 
grades) 
6. Ways of working out differences which sometimes arise between stu- 
dents and teachers 


7. Professional relationships among teachers 
8. Points of difficulty sometimes encounter 
tations of the teacher's authority, respect fo 
and his other responsibilities, sincerity of tea 
problems created in the effort to treat all stu 


and the ethics of teaching 
ed: overfamiliarity, interpre- 
r the teacher's personal time 
chers’ grades and marks, and 
dents fairly and justly 


Perhaps it would be well to conclude this chapter with the observa- 
tion that this kind of discussion should be dignified and objective. If 
supervisors and workers in modern industry can improve their rela- 
tionships by discussing them intelligently, teachers and pupils should 
be able to do so, too, 


CHAPTER S 


GUIDANCE FOR LIFE 
IN THE COMMUNITY 


. Since each student spends, at most, seven or eight hours a day 
in school, there are many hours left for activity in the community. 
Guidance workers know that many problems originate outside the 
School and that even with the best effort and the greatest co-operation 
it is sometimes impossible to overcome the handicaps created by forces 
operating beyond school walls. Of course, it is not just because school 
people wish to reduce the problems they have within their own influ- 
ence that they offer young people guidance for life in the community. 
They do so because they feel that one of the major functions of the 
school is to help the individual to grow in his ability to cope with his 
world: to assist the boy or the girl to learn to live sanely in the society 
around him, to adapt himself to the life of his times, and to prepare 
himself for the changing periods that lie ahead. Offering him some 
guidance in that direction is one of the most important assignments of 
the teacher. "uM 

The young person of today wants very much to establish himself 
in the community. He sees the activity around him as a challenge and 
wants to make a go of it. He is often so eager to do this that he can 
hardly wait until school is over and he has an opportunity to try his 
Wings. If this is too much the case it suggests that the school is not 
Succeeding too well in enabling him to feel that what he is doing in 
school is worth while and that his work in school will make a positive 
Contribution to his ambitions. Teachers usually feel that the school 


can help the individual to achieve success in the world “outside.” But 
153 
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certainly if this is to be the case, teachers must first understand this 
world themselves. They need to know as much as possible about thc 
community in which the individual lives. They need to see it as the 
student sees it and understand its challenges and opportunities. 

In this chapter, one objective is to develop further an appreciation 
of what guidance for life in the community involves. It is necessary to 
understand the demands of life in the community on the young person 
and the tasks he faces in adjusting to the conditions and situations 
confronting him. The teacher or guidance worker needs to study the 
student's life outside school: what behavior or activity it requires of 
him, how he feels about it, and how he is learning to live with it 
and cope with its problems. Culture groups, moreover, vary con- 
siderably in this respect, and the educator must discern these cultural 
variations and be able to identify them in the individuals he deals with. 
For example, there are still some people who do not have running 
water in their homes, who must go to a central source for water and 
carry it to their washstands and kitchens. How difficult it must be 
for the young people of such homes to approach class discussions 
about cleanliness and sanitary living, for which many would consider 
a ready supply of water a necessity. Even a casual checkup on 
boys and girls to find out about their backgrounds will reveal that 
many homes do not have any books, periodicals, or newspapers, or, if 
they ever do, it is but rarely. Yet teachers, usually coming themselves 
from much more favored environments, might assume that books and 
magazines are commonplace in the homes of the children with whom 
they are working in the classroom. For many students wholesome 
recreational and social opportunities in the community are virtually 
nonexistent, It is most essential for teachers and guidance workers to 
know their ground when they discuss these matters with children. 

Even more important than the presence of physical facilities, or 
their absence, is the influence of certain customs, ideals, or values 
identified with the various social classes found in America today and 
reflected in schools. Students of American social life have felt that 
the actual differences from class to class—upper, middle, and lower—in 
the United States with its democratic traditions are nowhere more ap- 
parent than in relation to attitudes, ways of looking at things, and 


sing the development of a philosophy 
that these three classes have a different 


a es : nbers. Thus in the lowest class, there is “ver 
ittle feeling of responsibility to the community or the nation" and *. .. 


the family and sometimes the extended family and a few neighbors 
comprise the social unit to which lower-class people are really loyal.” 
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, Young people in the middle class often display tendencies toward 
highly individualistic development. Young people in this class "go 
away to college, many of them without any thought of returning to 
the community in which they were reared. ... What social loyalties 
they have must be attached to larger social units than the community, 
such as the nation, or a church, or a labor union. Without the basic 
experience of social solidarity within a local community it is difficult 
for them to develop the more abstract loyalties to distant social 
groups." 

In the upper class, there is a strong possibility that they will develop 
à "very strong sense of social obligation and responsibility," and yet, 
in some cases, the result is irresponsibility and selfish individualism.' 
"The existence of a strong family tradition of public service or leader- 
ship in some field often influences upper-class youth in the former 
direction. 

Class groups have characteristic attitudes and feelings about almost 
all the important concerns of society: sex behavior, job attitudes, 
church interests, etc. The influence of these on the individual young 
person is tremendous, and the guidance worker must have some in- 
sight into them if he is to work effectively. There has been a growing 
feeling in some educational groups that the tendency for so many 
American public-school teachers to come from the middle class re- 
sults in a forcing of middle-class standards and values on children in 

= al origins and characteristic inter- 


School regardless of their own soc! : e 
ests and values. However, it seems doubtful if these theories concern- 


ing the relation of class to individual behavior and attitudes should be 
given a very great share of responsibility for shaping the behavior 
or character of any particular individual. There are many factors 
Operating on any given person, as We know, and all individuals differ 
considerably in their innate qualities and potentialities. The important 
thing for guidance workers to understand is that these influences are 
at work. They may have an important effect on any individual. But 
they are not necessarily deterministic. Students of human growth and 
development should avoid too much easy generalization about what 
any individual is going to do or is not going to do in any particular 
Situation. The teacher who is conscious of the possible influence of 
education on people and the counselor who is familiar with what 
guidance can do would be among the last persons either to waive the 
Possibility of the influences suggested or, on the other hand, to feel 
that the die is cast by the accident of birth or socio-economic fortune. 


‘Robert J. Havighurst, Human Development and Education, pp. 144-145. 
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Guidance for life in the community deals with some of the possibili- 
ties of developing, through group and individual guidance and instruc- 
tion, certain insights and skills which may be useful to young people 
in community living. It is not enough to say, "guidance is needed for 
life in the community." It is necessary to be specific about some of the 
things that can be done. Consideration should also be given to some of 
the agencies which exist, or should exist, for work with youth in this 
field. The function of the school in guiding youth 
bilities can be much better accomplished in a community which has the 
services of many youth agencies. Where they do not exist, it is the 
task of the school to offer leadership which will help to provide them. 

Often it is said that if the teacher could study the students more, the 
planning of activities to help them would be easier. The teachers 
should study the students, but they should also study the community. 
Certainly this would give them a clearer picture of the backgrounds 
and the influences to which the students are subjected during thosc 
many hours before and after the bell rings. The idea that the school 
should study the community is recognized to some extent in modern 
education and is reflected in efforts to create the community school" 
and to bring the school and community into closer relationship. How- 
ever, too often this is an approach which is “school-centered” and not 

community-centered.” “That is, the idea is to find out how the com- 
munity can help the school and not so much how the school can help 
the community. Both approaches would be of interest to guidance 


for these responsi- 


workers, 


SOME DIFFERENCES BETWEEN SOCIETIES 


a large city or in a 
In a seventh-grade class the 
teacher reported that t oys who were not taking part 
in class activities and just had no interest in the life of the group. Their 
only answer, when questioned, was that they were just waiting until 
they were old enough to quit school anyway, so it did not matter. A 
number of suggestions were made for helping these students, but al- 
most all were of little use to the teacher because they presupposed 
community attitudes, or conditions, which were not present in the 
small] community of 250 people where the school was Idsted 
Landis has pointed out that it is possible for the rural boy or irl to 
have an approach to the community and to life that is dilünent fram 
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that of the city dweller because in a way he sees life "in the raw.”? 
He is at close range to the phenomena of life and death, for example. 
He may have a somewhat "serious" attitude. Although rural life may 
be rich in some respects, it can also be somewhat sordid. It can be 
either uplifting and stimulating, or it can be depressing in certain ways. 
Much depends on the individual's own family and its way of doing 
things. Of course the same can be said for the city dweller. There 
is the fact that often the farm home makes requirements of, and de- 
mands on, children for labor that might not be so commonly found in 
the city. Where the labor of children is needed there is a tendency for 
a form of authoritarianism or overprotection to develop. But perhaps 
it would be wise to avoid generalizations such as "all country children 
are like this" and "all city children are like that," at the same time 
keeping in mind that such broad environmental factors are definitely 
operating and that we need to take them into account in evaluating 


or describing any given situation. 


STUDYING THE COMMUNITY 
AS A GUIDANCE TECHNIQUE 


It is suggested that in group guidance situations, such as home- 

Toom study groups or social-studies classes where it would be possible, 
topics relating to the study of community conditions be included. The 
students as well as the teachers need to take a look at their own com- 
munities to see what they are like. Even such problems as the social- 
class structure of the community can be explained, analyzed, and 
better understood. This is one of the objectives of some guidance 
workers who take the view that the better the students themselves 
understand the world around them, the more likely they are to make 
Satisfactory adjustments.* A community study inaugurated by the 
faculty, the students, or both provides a means of getting young people 
acquainted with aspects of the area which might otherwise be almost 
entirely missed. The study would describe and list the facilities 
and resources of the community as well as inquire into its general 
Make-up and characteristics. —— ; 
Such studies are already familiar to many teachers who use this 
technique in connection with their work in the social studies. How- 
ever, the idea of a community study made by students and teachers 


*Paul H. Landis, Ch. VI, Adolescence and Youth. 
*W bat You Should Know about Social Class, Life 
€xample of material prepared for this purpose. 


Adjustment Booklets, is an 
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working together to discover the resources of the community (pos- 
sibly at the ninth- or tenth-grade level) seems especially promising, 
and it is possible that the co-operation of one or more community 
agencies such as the junior chamber of commerce or one of the service 
clubs could be enlisted. At the least, such a study would result in a 
listing and description of the many service agencies and activity groups 
of the community with an indication of their sponsorship, objectives, 
headquarters, officers, and other pertinent facts. If, at successive age 
and maturation levels, students can engage in community study of 
this type, they will find that it is a valuable educational experience and 
a background for later occupational decisions. 

In making a study of the resources of communities, colleges and 
universities should not be overlooked. Many communities have insti- 
tutions of higher learning and nearly all of them sponsor, or serve as 
the home of, one or more activities which contribute to the life of the 


people in the community. To illustrate the point, many colleges have 


musical and dramatic organizations which welcome participation by 
people in the community. 


The availability of institutions as sources of 


community is strikingly illustrated in Nashville 
reported to have fourteen de 


vitality to life in the 
, Tennessee, which is 


I : gree-granting institutions of higher learn- 
ing. This would not only make something of a case for Nashville's 


claim of being "The Athens of the South" but could also serve as a 
case 1n point to demonstrate the extent (probably not recognized by 
many) of the educational resources available in this country. 

In one community of 30,000 people, a recent listing indicated that 


r : igencies of importance, all performing some 
social or community service, in addition to all the churches and civic 


great majority of cases were not 
ence it could be assumed that a study 
unities of similar size might yield a list 
of precisely the same numerical extent. 


x ; community-service agencies in Dade 
County, Florida, during World War II es "elles as 


*Now (1956) Brown to more than 800,000, indicating the problem of un- 
precedented expansion now pressing upon the services of many American 
communities. ý 
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Six agencies for administering county-wide social-service programs 

Four child-care agencies 

Ten day nurseries (nonprofit) . 

Five agencies to serve young people and to deal with youth-welfare and 
social problems 

Two employment services f . 

Four public and six private family-service agencies — 

Two agencies to assist foreign-born eople and families 

Fight organizations to assist the handicapped — . 

Numerous state, federal, county, and hospital clinics and health services 

Two housing agencies 

One legal-aid society 

Two agencies to assist old people 

Six youth-service agencies : 

Three public recreational agencies 

Seven youth centers 


LIBRARIES 

are learned through reading that one wonders if 
been given to the contribution that libraries can 
dance for life in the community. Many libra- 
rians suggest readings which have a bearing on various ewe of Bu 
age problems, on the development of character, and on how others 
have faced difficulties in life. Guidance workers might make more use 
of libraries in suggesting books for students to read for the purpose 
of broadening their understanding of life. There can be no doubt that 
reading is one of the most influential of human experiences. Reports 
of teachers indicate that many of them overlook the opportunity for 
good which local libraries represent, if, indeed, they are familiar with 


What these have to offer. 


So many things 
enough attention has 
make to problems of gui 


; :oidi i ding for pleasure is 
There is . . . no rigidity about the notion that reading P 

always and of eee a soliti adventure. Libraries have story hours 
for groups of young children, some of them too young to be able to read, 
p reading aloud in the family circle. A child of 


and do much to encourage g alou i Dee 
any age can find natural social contacts in the library, or he can seek relief 
: ing of elbows in a crowded home or with im- 


th bbing c ; i 
eu i E. ich Some libraries have established special services 
[for aida lees] with specially trained librarians in charge; in such in- 

j visory board of young people to help 


Stances, it is not uncommon for an ad to he 
With the organization and planning of youth forums and book-reviewing 


Programs in either broadcast or leaflet form." 


"Helen Witmer and Ruth Kotinsky (eds.), Personality in tbe Making, p. 283. 
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Press AND Rapio 


Many newspapers and radio stations are interested in young people 
and their role in the community. Some have sections and programs 
devoted to school news written and edited by the students themselves. 
There is a possibility that these services could be profitably extended; 
they not only would offer an outlet or activity of value to the individ- 
ual persons participating in their preparation and performance but 
also would contribute in a valuable way to the experience of the young 
people in the community. They could, among other things, provide an 
incentive to young people to participate in community activities by 
publishing the news about these activities. Frequent stories about 
young people and what they do would have an incentive value as well 
as an example value. Many adolescents respond to the urge for pub- 
licity, although sometimes in a way other than socially acceptable. 

There is a considerable amount of evi 
toward acts of delinquincy lies in the spre 


accompanies such events, The suggestion 
tives be directed in more so. 


dence that one incentive 
ad of publicity that often 
here is that such incen- 
cially acceptable directions, 


Communtry Projects AND GUIDANCE 


) ommunity-welfare projects might in- 
clude such things as these suggesti 


9» 
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Often the service club will furnish money, leadership, labor, or other 
needed elements for the program. A project of this kind often has the 
benefit of being taken up by the local press, thus being given the 
publicity which tends to increase the jodie: of pride on the part of 
all concerned through disseminating the significance or importance of 
what is attempted. Another advantage is that such projects bring the 
young people into contact with the business and professional men of 
the community, and if they are the better kind of men this will be a 
worth-while contact and stimulus for the young people. This kind of 
activity is usually constructive because civic clubs pride themselves 
on the service aspect of their work. The contacts and associations in- 
volved tend to bring out the best side of human nature.^ Havighurst 
points out that a sense of importance in our society is not always easy 
to come by, especially in the case of young people. 


Search of our society for experiences that might give young people a 
Sense of responsibility to a community or to a section of the community 
yields the following: playing on community athletic teams, belonging to 
à Cooperative society, belonging to a fraternal order, owning property and 
Paying taxes, rearing children, playing in a community orchestra, singing 
In a community chorus. Consideration of this list, with any supplements 
the reader may think of, shows that such experience 1s not easily available 
to young people in late adolescence, and that very little of it ties a person 


into the life of the community as a whole. 

“is no period of life when a person is on 
his own so much as the period just before adulthood in our society. 
It is no wonder that in urban society young people tend to grow up 
into individuated, restless, secular, essentially lonely people, with no 
feeling for the values of community life. Íf they could speak their 
true thoughts, many of them would repeat the words of the poet, ‘I 


x3 : »» 
àm a stranger and afraid in a world I never made. 


Havighurst adds that there 


4 Note on tbe Possibilities of Large-Scale Youth Organization 
alitarian countries with youth movements 


thusiasm and interest of young people 
he thought that it might be advisable 
me counterpart to that effort. 


The experience of tot 
which have enlisted the en 
with evident success gives rise to t 
for American leadership to consider so 

ity rorth-while nature through 

"An ol-community contacts of a wort g 
ue of echa description of a school “Memory Garden” 


activities of this type is given in a ool 
In Glyn Morris a] Guidance Methods for Principals and Teachers, 
: 


PP. 30-31. 


*Havighurst, Human Development, pp. 143-144. 
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Some opinion exists to the effect that there is too much aimlessniess 
on the American social scene. Until young people achieve the cross- 
over from the full school program of elementary years to the more 
stable program of reasonably satisfactory occupation, many are un- 
doubtedly at a loss to find useful ways in which to spend their me 
It is not just a matter of spending time. It involves the challenge o 
worth-while goals. The incentive of producing something of value to 
the community and the nation which is characteristic of totalitarian 
youth movements is quite missing on the American scene, at least 
for many. , : . 

While the answer to this problem is not yet evident, guidance 
workers might well consider the implications which it holds for the 
future. Can some way be found to enlist the enthusiasm and loyalty of 
American youth so that they may find a more satisfying outlet for 
their energies and, at the same time, make a social contribution of 
worth without running into the dangers of semimilitarism or regi- 
mentation which could backfire on the goals and values of democracy? 

In a modest way, the Civilian Conservation Corps of the 1930's 
moved in this direction. Perhaps the right kind of leadership could 
harness the appeal of mass movement, organization, and solidarity to 
some goals consistent with the highest aims of democracy. Perhaps 
the surest way to guarantee a gradual enfeeblement of democracy 15 
to follow a laissez-faire policy all the way down the line until the 
essentials of the spirit of common goals, common purposes, and com- 
mon brotherhood have been forgotten. Of course, such a tragedy as 


this does not seem to be just around the corner, but there is much to 
think about in the evident increase in juvenile delinquency and other 
forms of social disintegration. 


Guidance for Community Activities 
i The psychological importance of group membership and participa- 
tion in organizations has already been indicated. Guidance workers 
can hardly overemphasize the importance of this in working with 
young people. 


^ sirak ncourage participation by stu- 
dents in extracurricular activities, it is particularly valuable, from the 
point of view of assisting them to achieve roles in the community, to 
ke part in activities of a com- 
hool. For an adolescent to build 

the school and its activities is a 
little like putting all the eggs in one basket. Participation in commu- 
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nity programs increases the opportunity of the student to find friendly 
association with other people. It increases the scope and nature of his 
social experiences. For one thing, the people with whom he will come 
in contact will be of a greater age spread and will have had a greater 
variety of backgrounds and experiences than could be true of associa- 
tions at school. Such experience contributes to learning to get along 
With people. All such activities provide for the very important basic 
needs of achieving a feeling of belonging and developing a sense of 
personal worth. 

One of the most helpful techniques for improving this ability of 
young people of both sexes to get along well with their neighbors lies 
in encouraging them to be regular participants in one or more com- 
munity activities. Regular membership and participation in a Boy or 
Girl Scout unit, or in a club or baseball team supported by youth 
organizations, or in any form of youth activity on a regular basis which 
gives the young person a place in which to develop skills for interper- 
sonal relationships should normally be a part of each young person's 
life program. Such activities provide a systematic program which is 
on-going and helps to keep a young person active and occupied. They 
provide continuous experience 1n social adjustment, and they also tend 
to give that strength to the individual which comes from group mem- 
bership. The “lone wolf,” who in many cases 1s simply lonely, would 

come a vanishing species if one of the objectives of all teachers and 
counselors were to help every boy or girl to belong to one or more 
groups of this type. x, dts bsc Wt ve 
sl ap ince satan hel 0 
Sugges ati i M nto the -OI-S a "1t1C8 stu- 
FER m ag igre is to at least one such organization 
should be encouraged to develop such an interest. To the question 
“What kind of organization could I join?” a number of suggestions 
may be made. Offering opportunities for membership are such groups 


as the following: 


Church youth organizations 
Boy and Girl Scouts 
YMCA and YWCA groups 


YMHA and YWHA groups 
Local athletic clubs, bowling clubs, softball leagues 


nion- S ial and recreational groups a 
LSU greci SUC (It is expected that a young person who is inter- 
ested will take the initiative in making inquiries in this connection.) 
Olitical organizations with junior social, recreational, or m ice groups 
ecreational activities and groups connected with industrial firms 
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Hobby or interest groups, such as nature-study, hiking, niodel- 
railroading, and many others 


In group discussions, it should be possible to identify many more 
groups of this type in the community and to find out what the re- 
quirements for membership are. It is usually true that most of these 
groups are actively looking for new members. The young man or 
young woman who cannot find an opportunity for fellowship in at 
least one of them would be a rare individual indeed. At the same time, 


the question of how to join an organization is one which is a proper 
subject for guidance. 


What Young People Should Learn about Organizations 


Group discussion of the re 
proper approaches in 
ing worth school disc 


quirements of organizations, and of the 
joining them, is definitely a type of social learn- 
ussion. The act of approaching a new organiza- 
tion, whether the initiative comes from the organization or from the 
individual, is always an important social action for the individual, and 
it is one for which training is seldom provided either in the home or 
in the school. The unique type of social situation which this repre- 
sents can be explored and evaluated, and the varying circumstances 
which affect organization-joining situations can be considered. The 
point has been developed that many organizations are looking for new 
members and are eager to contact interested young people who 
might bring something to them. In a group guidance situation some 
of these organizations might be identified, and their activities and in- 


terests discussed. If approached from a local-community point of 
view 1t is probable that many organizations that the class had not 
thought of will be brought to light. 


„need gui gnizing that they are required to 
take the initiative with respect to joining most community activities. 
Whether it is due to a natural tendency for individuals to be self- 


| articularly true in large, urban areas, where there 
is less personal communicati group leaders and the masses 
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Definite techniques are involved in joining most organizations. The 
group desirous of securing new members is concerned that they shall 
be assets and not liabilities. In general, a group is looking for an indi- 
vidual who will have many of the same Characteristics or interests as 
those already participating in the group. This is because the group 
desires reinforcement and strengthening, and it is not likely to get 
What it wants in this respect if it takes in new members of quite dif- 
ferent views and attitudes. Naturally some leeway is possible as most 
groups could not insist on eliminating all possible differences. But 
agreement on main points is sought. The group, further, is looking 
for new members who will have agreeable personal attitudes and 
Whose presence will add to the general enjoyment and satisfaction of 
the members. Hence the individual who is seeking to affiliate himself 
With a new group will do well to keep these points in mind. He needs 
to show, by speech and action, that he is interested in the group. He 
must not show false modesty or appear diffident to the group. 

Of course, this requires a nice balancing of actions and responses. 
Group discussion might bring out some of the approaches which 
tend to be favorable and some which are unfavorable. “The psy- 
chology of the situation is that the individual is endeavoring to express 
his own individuality and his own interests. At the same time, he 
Should give the others a feeling that their values and interests would 
be promoted by accepting him into thegroup." — 

Discussion of the characteristics of groups constitutes an excellent 
means of developing the kinds of insights and attitudes which young 
People need for community participation. Such discussion would do 


Well to stress the following: 


mselves with groups 


1. The reasons people associate the h groups 
rs toward similarity in terms of mo- 


_ 2. The tendency of group membe ird 
tives, interests, general personality characteristics, etc. l 
id sos that make desirable exceptions to No. 2 


3. The individual di : 3 ^ : 
s of groups will not invariably follow uniform 


4. The fact that member: a 
Patterns of behavior (A church member may be in general an excellent 


representative of his group but there will be times when he digresses. ) 

5. The importance of being realistic in appraisal of groups, group mem- 
bers, and group activities 

6. The importance of group m 
to the community 
,.. 7. The psychology 
Institution, or, for that matter, a state or n 
in, the individual 


*Charles R. Foster, Psychology for Life Adjustment, p. 349. 


embership as a basis for forming loyalties 


of identification: how the reputation of a group, an 
ation is shared by, and reflected 
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i alti ip to the 
The importance of group loyalties and group membership bes 
achievement of satisfaction by an individual as a participating men 
of his community can hardly be overemphasized. 


If you find yourself thinking, “This surely is a dumb town," you mign 
ask yourself the question “Am I really sharing in any of the activ 
around here?” s "— 

When you are a part of the activity of the community, you may com 
to the conclusion, “This isn't such a bad place, after all.” -aii 

Sometimes, when people move to a new community, they find is A 
and uninteresting in comparison to the place in which they formerly liv ed. 
Often this is due to the fact that they have not yet become active in the 


new community. They haven’t begun to share in what is going on. 


Perhaps it is a good rule to take part in the life of any new community 
in which you find yourself as soon as possible.” 


Frequently young people, and even older people, do not realize 
that they must make this effort if they are to find a place in the com- 
munity. Friends will not come to them always; on the contrary they 
must "make" friends. "Making friends" is a very old expression, but 
it is precisely what must be done. : i , 

ne young girl was discouraged about the lack of friendliness in 

her town and inclined to think that the community was a poor place 
to bein. She was finally persuaded to show some initiative in joining a 
church young People's group. She did this and became interested in 
some of the work they were doing for underprivileged children in a 
rprisingly short time, she was amazed to find that 

the town had become different. It began to be friendly, and her ac- 
iviti i nd friends began to make demands on 


€ had little occasion to complain about 
a lack of companionship, 


The fact was that it was not the tow 
had been at fault, Making friends is n 
a very accurate designation of just wh 
satisfying associations with people. 

Activities for girls in many communities are definitely neglected. 
The emphasis on boys’ s 


oys’ clubs, little-league baseball, sports programs 
for boys, and other activities for 


young champions seems to have left 
the teen-age girls high and dry. 


The Boy Scout program is Particularly valuable for boys of certain 
ages. Cub Scouts (from eight to ten years), Scouts (ten to fourteen), 
and Explorers (fifteen and older) com 


prise the levels served. In the 


n but her own attitudes which 
ot only a figure of speech but 
at has to be done in developing 


"Foster, p. 352. 
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Girl Scout program there are also three groups: Brownies (eight to 
ten), Intermediates (ten to fourteen), and Seniors (fifteen to eight- 
een). The Scout programs are very helpful, but they lose their hold 
on young people (except for those who have a strong interest and go 
on to positions of leadership) somewhat rapidly in early adolescence. 


GUIDANCE FOR INTERPERSONAL CONFLICT 


r Possibly one of the major problems of some young people lies 
in their need to develop good relationships with their peers in out-of- 
school situations. This is a developmental task looking toward the 
time when they will enjoy suitable relationships with other people in 
adult society. Sometimes the task requires a degree of determination 
which can only augur success for the youth who show it: Irving Ben 
Cooper, Chief Justice of New York City's Court of Special Appeals, 
describes the poignant and harassing experiences of his own youth in 
facing up to hostile neighborhood gangs who sought to bully him, 
and succeeded in doing so, until he was able to develop the courage 
to fight back.'^ Frequently boys and girls have problems of this sort 
but find no way of resolving them. They may fear to reveal them to 
older persons or teachers. In such cases, and there are many, it is 
possible that group discussion, as well as individual counseling, might 
give definite encouragement to the young person concerned, helping 
him to face up to his problem, understand its nature, and formulate 
Ways of attacking it. There is a group-therapy aspect to group guid- 
ance in this area, since it aims to substitute positive and constructive 
approaches for withdrawing and regressive-behavior tendencies. 

, Possibly one approach to this would be the case method of discus- 
sion, in which a typical situation is outlined and the help of the group 
Sought in clarifying what is involved. The group would deal vicari- 
ously with the facts, suggesting kinds of responses which might be 
made by the individual in the case. Assuming that a case (possibly 
the kind of gangsterism which Judge Cooper faced) is presented for 
discussion in class, here are some of the questions which might be 


explored: 


1. What causes a group of boys t 

2. Are they seeking to hurt the in 
or themselves? 

3. What kind of behavi 
Ment in others? 


Personal anecdote in Guideposts, April, 1955. 


o be hostile to an individual? 
dividual or to derive some satisfaction 


or on the part of an individual arouses resent- 
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4. How can behavior be analyzed to determine which aspects are arous- 
ing hostility? 7 . - 
z ee can be made to lessen the hostility-arousing traits: 
6. How can an individual develop the necessary self-confidence to im- 
rove his behavior? NEN . i 
n 7. Can situations always be improved by the individual who is the sub 
ject of attack if he responds "in kind"? 


8. What alternative responses are there in situations where a response in 
kind is impossible? 


One constructive approach for the individual who is the subject ai 
bullying, for instance, lies in securing his participation in some form o 
sports, intramural if not extramural. This would not teach him to 
Bis perhaps, but it would help him to develop patterns of behavior 
which would be more recognizable, hence more acceptable, to his 


associates and would tend to establish the fact that he is entitled to 
respect. 


The dynamics of behavior within 
further study. There is evidence th 
sterism result from efforts of youn 
gain the respect of their peers for 


peer groups is in great need of 
at juvenile delinquency and gang- 
g people, both boys and girls, to 
the ability to display exaggerated 
examples of “brave” and “manly” qualities. Evidently many adoles- 
cents demand satisfaction in this area, and they are not content with 
vague or theoretical programs calling for “gentlemanly” or “hon- 


orable” behavior. There is a challenge here to educators which they 
are not fully prepared to handle. 

One solution might lie in militar 
find a certain amount of sublimatio: 


easy generalization. 


Physical-education instructors mi 
and 


i ght be more effective in helping 
oys 


this sort if they would organize 


for physical-educa- 
o the boys who are 
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well along in their physical-social development, because they turn in 
the best performance. At the same time, it is necessary to remember 
that young people need the stimulus of playing with or competing 
with individuals who are capable of doing well in the sport at hand. 
This can be taken care of, however, by planning periodic competition 
or association with groups which are urther along and can offer such 
challenge or competition. 

Something can be accomplished by pupil-teacher study of the 
problems involved. In the field of driver education, for instance, 
much has been accomplished by working directly with the young 
people themselves in tackling the problem of accident prevention and 
in bringing reckless driving under control. 

Returning to the problem of the individual boy who faces a situa- 
tion of conflict with his peers, some easing of the situation may be 
obtained if he can be brought to understand some of the motives his 
associates have in releasing their hostility upon him and what he can do 
about his own pattern of living and his own behavior to make himself 
less vulnerable to attack. There is some evidence that superior physical 
Strength is not always necessary for self-defense. It is possible that 
boys of slight build could be taught certain skills of self-defense which 
would be useful in extreme situations, and which would also serve 
to give them a greater feeling of confidence. Probably the best ap- 
proach to this problem is not the negative one of building physical 
defenses but the positive one of developing good patterns of behavior 
or meeting social situations. The cultivation of some form of ath- 
letic endeavor for all boys will help them to establish positions their 
classmates and neighborhood associates will respect. It seems certain 
that all boys and girls, except those suffering from physical disabilities, 
can perform well in at least one physical-activity field, and well 
enough to earn the respect of their associates. But many think that 
they cannot perform well, or never have the opportunity, or lack the 
Decessary guidance and encouragement to do so. 

Parents need to understand these problems: overprotective mothers 
Can be very harmful to youth in this area. Little good can come of 
school efforts to build self-confidence if, at the same time, it is being 
destroyed by repeated pressure at home in the direction of fear and 


timidity. 


Gutance AND THE CHURCHES 
Many opportunities exist for co-operation between the school and 
the church in serving the needs of young people. For example, in 
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many schools where the case conference is employed it is common for 
a minister or church worker to sit in on the staff meeting at which the 
case of Bill Jones or Mary Little is being considered. The minister has 
a “slant” on Bill or Mary which can be of immense value to the group 
in considering how to be of service. Frequently the church organiza- 
tion offers a valuable socializing opportunity. It is especially encourag- 
ing to a new boy in the community to receive an invitation from the 
young people themselves to come out to the next meeting of the dem. 
people's group at the church. Young people are interested in such 
organizations and are usually more than eager to extend an invitation 
of this sort, more likely than not by means of a personal call at the 
newcomer's home. 
In some communities, the new students are asked about their church 
interests, backerounds, or affiliations, and the school counselors or 
teachers make it a point to relay this information to the church staff 
concerned. In some universities, this information is secured at the 
time of registration or orientation and given to the interested denomi- 
national or campus religious group. . . 
While the emphasis is on the social aspect of this situation, which 
is highly important, this kind of experience is of potential value in 
the deeper religious significance of the association of youth and the 
church. Landis, Link, and others have pointed out how significant 1t 


is, especially in the modern scientific age, for young people to have a 
faith to tie to, More and more the leaders o youth are recognizing 
that, as Landis puts it, 

God in a stable religious system is the one fixed point in the individual's 
universe about which he may build confidently and with assurance. 
_ Modern educational and religious leaders are not concerned with 
differences of dogma or church organization; they are concerned 
with the aids to wholesome personality development and to the inte- 
gration of the individual offered by truly religious experience, à 


foundation in faith which will enable men to face the perils of life in 
the atomic age with confidence. As an illustration of the importance 
which is attached to this, many institutions of higher learning are en- 


couraging an annual “Religion and Life Week,” when, for several 
days, the attention of the 


days t the whole campus, students and faculty alike, 

is directed toward this important matter. Such measures are not de- 

nominational. They are interdenominational and interfaith. That is 

the approach which best suits the needs and purposes of the guidance 
“By permission from Adolescence and 


. y Youth, p. 184, by Paul H. Landis. 
Copyright, 1952, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. : 
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worker, who must be concerned with the problems and develop- 
mental tasks of all, regardless of the individual's particular religious 
background or lack of it. 
_ In discussing religious questions with students, it is well to bear 
in mind that there are two phases to consider: the philosophical phase 
and the personal. The former tends to be intellectual in nature; the 
latter, emotional. The philosophical phase relates to the individual's 
awakening curiosity as to his place and role in the scheme of things. 
It is in religion that men have sought an answer to such questions as: 
Why? What is of most worth? What are the worth-while things in 
life? Is this right? Is that wrong? The personal phase has to do with 
the need of every individual for personal security. It is the long-range 
effort to give the individual the comfort and assurance deeply needed 
in the face of difficulties which, in the nature of human affairs, call on 
him for more in the way of courage and resourcefulness than he is 
often able to give. 
Usually the most forceful drive to cause the adolescent to consider 
religion and its meaning is some disturbing experience. Some situation 
in school or life causes a questioning of things. Many of these arise 
when the adolescent first moves out of a limited, protected world into 
the shuffle of confusing and conflicting ideas outside. He is beset by 
questions which have become, for him, rather formidable: What 
things are right to do? Is there really a God? What will happen if I 
don't believe in God? Should I go to church? Should I go to Sunday 
School? How can so-and-so be a Christian and still do the things he 
's doing? What happens to me when I die? What is immortality? 
Are the miracles told in the Bible true? How do we know what 
things are true and what are not true? . . 
The simple answers of his younger years will no longer do. He is 
at the beginning of a life of inquiry and puzzlement. His religious 
experiences will have much to do with the solutions he finds to his 


Problems, 


A Point of View with Reference to Religion and Guidance 


From the standpoint of its influence as a factor in personality de- 
velopment, religious experience should be characterized by a blending 

emphasis on practical morality and moral idealism. Unless the 
church brings its moral principles into everyday effectiveness as a 
Suide to behavior it runs the risk of being too theoretical and loses 
‘ouch with what people need and are interested in. On the other 
and, there are tremendous values in ideals as motivating forces in 
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life. Ideals are not merely intellectual. They are emotionally charged 
or they are merely concepts. Consequently there must be a traditional, 
emotional uplift to religious experience if it is to be good. It is true 
that, while religious activity has to have a practical meaning for peo- 
ple, religion which is presented solely in terms of behavior will surely 
fail. 

Few people would argue that a man has to go to church in order to 
be a good man, yet it is obvious that most human beings need the 
stimulation of church attendance and association with like-minded 
people to achieve their maximum development in this area of life. 
There has been an enormous increase in church attendance lately, but 
the situation could be improved. The Maryland study of some years 
ago indicated that while 80 per cent of city youth professed church 
membership only about 59 per cent of rural youth did." Church at- 
tendance is another matter. Almost twice as many Catholics (pro- 


portionately) as Protestants were going to church once a week; Jews 
attended in lesser proportion. 


Church attendance and 
two of the communit 


which might easily be overlooked if 
hands-off view or felt that such sug- 
Assuming that these suggestions arc 
dividual counseling relationship, it is 
any more out of the counselor's field 
he possible value of a testing program, 
ork experience, or participation in extra- 


**Howard M. Bell, Youth Tell Their Story. 
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school and other agencies. There is a personal or human relationship 
possible here which is different from the relationship in school because 
it has a different orientation. There is room for more than one ap- 
proach in guidance, and this is one of the approaches, especially in the 
area of premarital and marital counseling, where the opportunities 
that may be used in the guidance of youth promise much. The com- 
munity which has such men available is fortunate, and school workers 
are in a position to benefit greatly from this help. A close, personal 
working relationship among school guidance workers and other com- 
munity guidance workers is much to be desired. This relationship need 
not be regarded as an impractical goal; indeed, it will often be found 
that the deep interest of both groups in helping youth provides a 
ready-made bond. 


COMMUNITY AGENCIES INSTRUMENTAL IN GUIDANCE 


In every community there are certain youth-serving agencies or 
Organizations, private or public, which have a contribution to make 
in the service of individual young people or their families. As the 


1955 Yearbook of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
out, communities “differ widely in the extent to 


ade through both public and private sources to 
help community members make satisfying adjustments." Further- 
More, “teachers by and large are rather uninformed about or hesitate 
to explore the possibilities of working with colleagues in related fields 
<- | likewise, members of the community who work with children in 
out-of-school situations rarely take full advantage of the opportunities 
they have to share their experiences with the school staff.'^? 

The ASCD Yearbook suggests that guidance workers and teach- 
ers establish contact with the organizations in their community 
responsible for placing children in foster homes, since this is often 
à move that is essential in situations where the home-child relation- 
Ships have deteriorated badly and there is little hope of assisting the 
Child without drastic change in home environment. As the Yearbook 
Points out, it is known that children often continue to have adjust- 
Ment difficulties, even after they have been placed in such homes, re- 
quiring long-term study and attention. The placement agencies can 
help teachers by explaining these situations to them and by encourag- 
ing the teachers to develop insight into the peculiar nature of the 
Problems encountered by such children. 

1955 Yearbook of the Association for Super- 
p. 200. 


evelopment points 
Which provision is m 


13 H H 
Vis; "Guidance in the Curriculum, 
1slon and Curriculum Development, 
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Mental-H y giene Clinics 


Attention is called to the fact that many communities have clinics 
for assisting children with adjustment problems. The point stressed in 
the Yearbook cited above is that very often these clinics or guidance 
centers are understaffed and unable tó cope with the case load brought 
to them. They often disappoint teachers by merely offering a diag- 
nosis of the problem without specific remedial suggestions. The 
clinics are described as reluctant to make specific suggestions, either 
because they fear they will be misunderstood, or for other reasons. 
The Yearbook suggests that these situations show the need for closer 
personal relationships between teachers and staff workers in the 
clinics so that the incidence of misunderstandings can be reduced. : 

This seems to be a point of importance in all discussions involving 
teachers and counselors and community agencies. Only as the per- 
sons constituting both sides get to know each other and become ac- 
quainted with what is happening and what is possible in handling 


the child can there be any hope of the co-ordinated effort that will 
yield actual help. 


Aid to Dependent Children 


Attention is called to th 
possible for mothers to receiv 
ing of children when the fat 


d ich the public-health agencies can render, 
It I$ recommended that the counselors and teachers take the trouble 
to get acquainted with the personnel of these agencies. School work- 
ers should know who these people are, where they can be reached, and 
what they can do. School staff meetings to which these individuals 
might be invited, and at which they might be entertained and made to 
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feel at home, ought to be helpful in establishing co-operatively promis- 
Ing acquaintance. 


Youth Agencies and Character-Building Groups 


In the ASCD Yearbook support is given to the idea that many 
youth groups in the community have a contribution to make to young 
People in connection with the problem of guidance for community 
living. 

There are various ways in which the school might work cooperatively 
With character building organizations of the community. A youngster, for 
example, who seems to be at loose ends after school hours and who needs 
associations with a peer group may be encouraged by his teacher to join a 
boy Scout group in his neighborhood. The approach may be made to his 
Parents and their cooperation enlisted in getting the child interested in 
Joining the organization, or it might be made as a suggestion directly to 
the childjs ~ 


It is also recommended that teachers talk with den mothers or 
Scoutmasters or other group leaders about a particular child and his 
Needs and interests to suggest that one of the members of the group be 
Encouraged to carry an invitation to the pupil to affiliate himself with 
the group, preferably on the basis of some common or specific interest 
Which would give the overture genuine meaning. —— 

It might be added that such approaches would be in order in con- 
Nection with the YMCA, YWCA, YMHA, YWHA, 4-H Clubs, and 
Many church groups in the community. Many churches have direc- 
tors of religious education who would be glad to work with teachers 
In this connection. Some have assistant pastors for the express purpose 
9f working with youth. Here again the entire process of establishing 
Communication and contact will be recognized as important. Some 
Workers in the guidance field feel that it would be possible for staff 
Conferences to be held at periodic intervals by people representing 
these agencies in a given community. Like the case conference in 
Schoo] they would serve as a clearinghouse for pooling ideas and re- 


, . * DR- B Lue ; 
Sources to be brought to bear in assisting any given individual. 


F 

outh Centers 

Youth centers have developed in many communities either under 
Private or public auspices. They have made substantial contributions 


“Guidance in the Curriculum, p. 209. 
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to the recreational needs of young people. Guidance p AR 
courage and sometimes initiate movements to por ere e 
tional facilities for youth. The availability of such faci is n - 
widely. It has been shown that middle-class groups are DR i E ye 
be favored in the number of youth facilities provided. Run- x 
tions of cities and rural areas are least favored in this respect. - 
Need should be a major criterion for determining whether s 
youth centers should be established. The report referred to in KeA 
that one group left to shift for itself is the rural teen-age popi á nd 
These boys and girls have little in the way of recreational benef ada: 
have expressed a need for them. What they have indicated an 5 n 
in would require community centers and planned recreation. ^ m 
agencies are also emphasized as having a potential role in guam - 
community adjustment in this study by the Association for $ p 
vision and Curriculum Development. The big-brother and big-sis = 
movements, designed especially to lend a helping hand in parole une 
tions, would have value in many instances. The Salvation Army = 
sometimes render services that other agencies are not so well I 
to give. The Army workers have been known to have a HE i 
straightening out marital difficulties, helping to tide a family “be 
crisis, or providing physical or medical care. “Schools have on y za 
gun to skim the surface in securing the benefits they could rece 
from closer relationships with organizations of this kind"? 
The Kiwanis Clubs have had a lon 
with counselors and other sch 
addition to helping students 
teachers to secure adv; 
Kiwanis Club made av 


at man 
ects might be undertaken if 


indicating to service groups 


**See Witmer and 
?*Ibid., p. 212. 


y more worth-while activities and pr g^ 
the schools would take greater initiative ! 


what they would like to have. Frequently 
Kotinsky, Personality, p- 288. 
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the service groups are left in the position of guessing what might be of 
help to the children and the schools. Guidance workers might con- 
Sider taking an inventory of possibilities of this kind and perhaps 
undertake to suggest to such organizations fields in which their help 
Would be of greatest benefit. l 


GuibAxck ron Lire IN TERMS or DEVELOPMENTAL Tasks 


, In considering the problem of guidance for life in the community 
It is necessary to think of the kinds of learning required and the kinds 
of adjustments needed by young people. Probably no better guide has 
been provided than Havighurst's analysis of the developmental tasks 
of the teen-agers, almost all of which require consideration of the 
influences of community life. If the influences of the community can 
e analyzed in the light of what they contribute, or do not contribute, 
to the satisfaction of these developmental tasks, a good basis for evalu- 
ation has been achieved. The tasks, as described by Havighurst, may 


€ summarized as follows: 


In middle childhood 1. Learning to care for and use the body in 


Cffective fashion 
: 2. Getting along with siblings 
cial interaction 
3 Learning an appropriate ma: 
. Acquiring a set of values an 
3. Achieving personal independence 
6. Learning appropriate social attitudes towar 
nd more mature relations with 


and age-mates in a constructive pattern of 


sculine or feminine social role 
d an ethical system as guides for behavior 


from controls by others 
d institutions and groups 


a In adolescence + 1. Achieving new a 

S¢-mates of both sexes 

j Achieving a masculine or 
Accepting one’s physique 


feminine social role . 
and using the body effectively 


: Achieving emotional independence of pem and other adults 

- Achieving assurance of economic independence 

*. Selecting and preparing for an occupation 

Preparin: “riage and family life 

: Preparing for marriage and Tam) s 

forc Developing intellectual skills and concepts, 
Sivic competence 

phil - Desiring and achieving socially r 
°sophy of life es 

i ] d an ethical system as a guide to respon- 

Sible b 


SNM dove nS 


as they may be required, 


esponsible behavior, developing a 


- Acquiring a set of values an 

ehavior,? 

an, 7 Adapted from Robert J. Havighurst, Chs. VII-XI, Human Development 
OE “cation. 
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The community needs agencies which can contribute to these ends. 
Guidance workers and other educators can definitely be in the ooi 
front of community planning to guarantee the development of yan 
centers, young people’s programs in the churches, and every type 


d : E orki in 
effort on the part of civic groups, official and unofficial, working 1 
this direction. 


WonkixG ron COMMUNITY UNDERSTANDING 


In connection with the discussion of orientation processes, the 
point was made that parents need orientation, too. One of the turis 
of inviting parents to the school for an orientation conference ar : 
parents’ night is that they can see for themselves what is being [3 
tempted and become familiar with some of the school's objectives. 4 
one of Newark's television programs intended to promote panim 
nity understanding of guidance practices, a scene is presented in which 
a school counselor talks with a parent about his son. The parent s first 
reaction, when the counselor telephones him, is the convention? 
"Whar's he done now?” Yet, after a conference with the counselor, 
who simply shows that he is anxious to see how the young student 
can be helped, the parent relaxes and takes a different view of the 
matter. 

Morris describes a situation in which a teacher who had acted on 
the suggestion that it would be a good idea for teachers to visit homes 
came in to report somewhat ruefully that he had spent the whole day 
at one home. Actually, the father of the rural home visited by the 
teacher was so impressed by the fact that a teacher was sufficiently 107 


terested in his children to come to see him that he had insisted on n 
paring a chicken dinner and having his guest spend several hours WIE, 
the family group. Mor 


ris commented: "One visit a month like chis 

by each teacher would make a tremendous difference to your school. 
Many communities have been experimenting with efforts to bring 

the parents and the teachers into closer understanding on the objective 


. n . R c 
and program of the school. It is interesting to note in one of thes 
studies that a combined eva 


Nei luation by parents and teachers of the 
objectives of the school brought the ‘agreement that the first three 
objectives of the school in terms of importance should be (1) skill JP 
the use of the fundamental tools of learning, (2) skill in getting along, 
with people, and (3) development of a mentally well-integrated 2n 
physically healthy person." This study certainly suggests a Sue" 

*Morris, Practical Guidance Methods, p. 10. 

F 


rank L. Elder, Explorations in Parent-School Relationships. 
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agreement by parents and educators on the importance of the objec- 
tives of guidance. More studies involving the teachers and the 
parents should yield similarly profitable results. 

It is hard to see how anything but good can come from these efforts 
e community with the work of the schools. 


to acquaint the people of th 
nity the most 


In a local survey of parent opinion in one Florida commu 
Surprising fact disclosed was that so many questions were left un- 
answered or answered by "Don't know." The Commission for Free 
Public Education of Phi Delta Kappa, national professional fraternity 
of men in education, similarly found a surprisingly large number of re- 
plies to questions about the work of the schools indicating that the 


respondents had no information and no opinions concerning many 
does, so much close co-operation with 


School activities. Involving, as it z 

men and women in the community, the guidance program must not 
permit this area of communication to be neglected. The obvious con- 
clusion is that teachers and guidance workers must include, as a part 
of their regular assumption of duty, the development of ways and 
Means for keeping people informed. 


Cases in P s 

` omt 

ents and situations outside the school 
od or ill on children’s attitudes is 
y the social adjustments of their 
ked about experiences in 
here were some things 


The frequency with which ev 
ave a pronounced effect for go 
indicated whenever teachers stud 
Pupils. When some young adults were as 
their teen-age ycars that influenced them, 


d s 
Ney reported: | 
hich stressed academic values and tradi- 


Alic inas ] 

" e, not happy in a schoo! W x a 

“onal discipline winch more than is commonly the Lon et ind vm 

activities ag iding her with valuable social experience 2n. SP i 
s as providing inister in his church 


Albert spoke of the helpful interest of a young m 


Whi . 4 im. 
hich had inspired and encouraged him 


lerni «rand why there were a 
hice c derstan ) ; 
on | ce could not un her and Catholic father. 


etween her Protestant mot shen he discovered 
ill Brough eh the hardships he had to go through wh uncle instead of 
that he had been an unwante child, sent to liyev 
With his c à " i 
his own, real father. Š TEIR f his teen-age life was 
harles felt that the greatest disturbing BURE m T g 
n J rent 
© shock he experienced when his pa had to go to Sunday school, al- 


: 3 jays 
atherine complained that she alway 


x ven to church. : 
dh her parents i Pn pH he was forced to 89 to college against 
;."1Vld became cynical bec 


a sause his father did not 
'S Wishes, This was all the more distasteful because h 
es, MS Was 


lways arguments going 


thoy 


1 
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have any money to help him and he had to work forty hours a ig vs 
pay his way. "Everything I had to do was just to please my father. o 
years later on in the service helped, but I still feel resentful about it. d 

' Ed said he thought his own indifference to church attendance was due 
to the fact that he had been compelled to go regularly. 

Dolores wrote that she was one of those who had been forced to go S 
church regularly, but that she had finally accepted it as inevitable anc 
through church attendance had developed an interest in music. d 

Elizabeth complained about “too much mother.” Her mother guardec 
every movement and pushed her through school to graduate at age, Sie 
teen. She was so shy that she came to be thought of as “snobbish. 

Frances thought that her parents always made her feel under pressure to 
get high marks. “I am sure,” she wrote, “that they did this to serve their 
own vanity, rather than because they had any particular interest in my 
welfare.” 

Fred said that an adolescent’s pride can be e 
One of the things that caused him much emt 


father’s neighbor. : 
Grace said that her greatest source of annoyance was the fact that as 


the youngest one in the family she was always forced to wear hand-me- 
down clothes. 


George felt that he had been helped to achieve confidence and ion 
faction by work experience. He had summer and part-time jobs all the 


B H " . n ae 
time he was in high school. “This was really the thing that made me, he 


wrote. “It gave me something worth while to do and I can’t remember 
ever feeling neglected or that | wasn’t pretty important and getting some- 
where.” 


Harry was one of those who, g 
hard work, “Tt 

thought we had 
pared to the hard 


asily hurt, as in his case. 


barrassment was that his 
» and good friend, was always too familiar. 


rowing up on a farm, had an overdose of 
gave me a dislike for work,” he insisted. “The others 


to work hard in School, but to me it was a relief com- 


work I had to do on the farm." 
James also grew 


e up on a farm, but to him the work was a source of 
benefit. They gave me a cut in the profits,” he wrote. “I got a percent- 
age on the sale of ; 


r 7 
4 t eggs and chickens. Also, the chores took care of my 
leisure time and I always felt busy." 


Louis gave the YMCA credit for hel 
think the Y did a better job than the 
and concrete and not just theoretical.” 


Hazel thought that her parents had made trouble for her in the area of 


emotions because “they petted me so much. I was petted so much that 1 
developed a negative reaction,” she wrote. “I wouldn't even allow my 
dad to kiss me at graduation.” 


, Isabelle complained that her mother “babied” her too much. This con- 
flict between the adolescent and his parents over independence was “wel 
illustrated in my case,” she Wrote. “My mother insisted on selecting all 
my clothes for ‘me through my sophomore year in college.” 


"E 
ping him to adjust to city life. | : 
churches, for me. It was definit 
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Marty thought that the biggest yearning of his boyhood years was for 
more spending money. “I just never had enough money to spend, com- 
pared to other boys, and my parents refused to do anything about it even 
if they could." ` 

Jane was another girl who came from the country. “It made trouble 

for me in adjusting to the ways of the city. I was too frank and sincere.” 
_ Karen was of the opinion that her family had inculcated too many re- 
ligious prejudices in her. “Tm still having trouble accepting people because 
of the strong feeling my parents had on the subject." 
2 Ned said that knowing how to play marbles was what saved him from 
isolation when the family moved into a new community. At age twelve, 
he recalls, he was accepted by the new "kids" because he played cham- 
pionship marbles and made an impression on them. “This was particularly 
important in my case," he wrote. "My folks were very poor and we 
didn't have much to go on." 

Louise said that her greatest s 
Switching from one denomination to another. 
denomination vou belonged to was important," she wrote. 
on me without any warning.” . . 

5 Mary suffered by being the only young girl in a family of older people. 
You could sum up my problems in three words,” she stated: “Too many 


adults,” 


hock in her teens resulted from her parents’ 
“I had thought that what 
“This came 


CHAPTER 9 


GUIDANCE FOR HOME 
AND FAMILY LIVING 


While teachers and counselors will be confronted with many 
problems of individual counseling in the area of family living, This 
of what they can do will be in the form of group counseling. vin 
does not mean that there will not be a place for individual Sap A 
but it is suggested that a great deal of counseling in this field wi m 
of an educational, preventive, or constructive type, which RE ti 
readily handled through the group approach. That this is possi 4 
has been demonstrated by the effectiveness of college courses, a! 2 
some high-school courses; in family living. Here are some of the in 


portant topics for discussion which should be included in a group 
guidance approach to this problem: 


1. The social importance of the home 

2. Learning to live in a home 

3. Adjustment at home 

4. Study of the causes of home difficulties 


5. Home as a place to practice good psychology 
6. Problems which parents and children must meet 
7. Preparing to have a home 


8. Practical suggestions for home adjustment 


THE SOCIAL IMPORTANCE OF THE HOME 


A nation of good homes is a good nation, because the home p 
the core of society. Itis much more than the “place to hang your hat 
182 
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that so often seems to be in the thinking of many people. Students 
should discuss its role as the basic unit of society so that they can see 
its real meaning and significance. Teachers will recall how often they 
have seen problems in school in which it seemed that the main diffi- 
culty could be traced to a poor home. 

It is true that the home provides a place in which to live and a 
place in which to keep one's possessions. It offers a place in which to 
eat and sleep. But it is more than that. It is society's agency for pro- 
viding a center where each individual can find stability and security. 
Custom and law have recognized how important these psychological 
values are, even though they may not have put into words the values 
themselves. The following questions are suggested to help in estab- 
lishing the importance of these facts: 


1. What are some of the most important needs of people? How does 


the home tie in with meeting these needs? . . 
2. What are some examples of how the home provides security? 
3. What relationships seem evident between good homes and good 


Communities? i i 
4. Give an example of a situation in which poor homes have influenced 


the character of a community. . i ] 
5. Does having a good home rest entirely on the question of money? 


What does it depend on? Can you give an example from your reading in 


the field of history or literature? F . 
6. When people talk about the sanctity of the home, what do they mean? 


7. Show why the home is just as important for adult living as it is for 
the children. 
or a discussion by the entire group, of these 
ts purpose to establish in the minds of the 


8roup the social and psychological significance of the home. In the 
Course of the discussion, it will be evident that all homes do not live 


Up to expectation, but the goals or directions can be shown. 


A. panel discussion, 
Problems should have as i 


LEARNING TO LIVE IN A HOME 
ed by all people is shown by the 
high national divorce rate. According to the United States Public 

ealth Service, in 1947 there were 1,992,354 marriages and there 
Were 47 1,000 divorces. At the same time, the ideal of marriage as a life 
goal has been gaining strength. In 1900, of all persons fourteen years 
Of age or over, 52.8 per cent of the men and 55.2 per cent of the 
Women were married. In 1950, this percentage had grown to 68.2 


That this is not accomplish 
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for the men and 66.1 for the women.* Before going on with a epe 
sion of the common home difficulties, it should probably be noted t hat 
divorce is the final action affecting difficult home situations. How 
many homes there are which have been badly managed but w X 
have not, for one reason or another, reached the divorce stage 1 

matter on which we can only speculate. ive 

At this point it can be mentioned that people have to learn to liv į 
in a home. It is something that requires effort. Instinct does not pr 
vide us with the know-how of home living; it may provide us with 
the basic emotional drives toward that goal but not the tools. 

What are some of the common difficulties in homes? These m 
be explored by the discussion technique or by having students E E 
group counseling situation list those which come to mind. Sor . 
studies have been made which throw light on the subject. The group 
will be most interested in approaching it from the standpoint of young 
people in the home. . . 

The authors of Middletown found the following trouble spots com 
mon, particularly in so far as young people were concerned: 


Use of the automobile 


The boys and girls chosen as friends 
Spending money 

Number of times students are allowed to “ 
Hour required to "get in" at night 

Grades at school 

Home duties 


Clubs or societies the boy or girl wishes to join 


Church and Sunday-school attendance 
Sunday observance 


Choice of clothing or Way of dressin 
Going to unchaperoned parties.? 


go out" 


B . . . LU 
Hurlock shows that the following items were indicated as “sore 


spots” by quite a large number of students of high-school age (refer- 
ences are to practices of parents): 


. Insists upon nagging me regarding what I wear and how I dress 
Complains about my hands, neck, or fingernails being dirty 

- Won't let me attend the church I want to attend 

. Holds my brother or sister Up as a model to me 


Bwne 


‘Research Bulletin of the National Education Association, XXIX (December 
1951), 146. 


*R. S. Lynd and Helen M. Lynd, Middletown, 
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5. Won't give me a regular allowance 
6. Won't let me entertain at home.? 


A few illustrations of how family attitudes sometimes affect young 
people may be considered more or less typical: 

Marjorie thought highly of her parents and was certain of their 
affection for her, but she deeply resented the fact that they always 
required her to wear the discarded clothes handed down by her sisters 
and others in the family. To Marjorie, this was a source of hurt feel- 
ings and shame, so much so that she has long regarded it as the most 
serious drawback of her growing-up days. 

In Eleanor's case, the thing she resented most was the fact that her 
parents refused to allow her any freedom when she went out with 
boy friends. She felt that they were unreasonable about the time 
when they expected her to come in, and “half the family” would be 
along when they went on rides or picnics. Everything seemed to be 
done with an eye to keeping her from having any privacy when she 
was with her friends, especially boys. . 

Jane was of the opinion that her hot temper and quick tongue had 
Come about largely as a means of self-defense against the ideas of her 


"old fogey" parents, who insisted on her going to church, prayer 

meetings, and other activities when she did not want to go. She 

found that by taking a violent attitude about it she could escape these 

duties, Her feeling was that it was a long time before she discovered 

that tact. politeness, and courtesy were much more desirable as a basis 
1 


Or getti g with people. . 

^ s aei Apod eid who felt that much of her personality 
Was repressed by parents who refused to allow her to make up her 
own mind about things. This extended to selecting her clothes and 
Selecting her friends. It seemed to her that they tightened up on the 
reins as she grew older. An additional point of contention, and one 
that she could never mention, was the fact that she was under great 
Pressure to observe the most rigorous behavior controls Laid d de 
Young people. Yet she had seen, when she var t wipe to, her 
Own parents "carrying on" with their adult ism ; E. : party. 
rederica was not bitter about it, because as she grew older she came 
to appreciate the fact that her parents were also "people," but the 


Conflicts of these adolescent years were very cp for S ; 
Not uncommon was the experience of Marian, who was obliged to 


lizabeth Hurlock. Copy- 
3B issi Adolescent Development, by Elizab 1 p 
tighe, een N Book Company, Inc. For a discussion of parental 
©Xpectations, see also 2d ed. (1955), PP- 436-437. 
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live with her father and step-mother and in competition with the 
step-mother's children. Although the step-mother tried to suppress 
hostility, Marian felt that she was never truly welcome in that home 
and that she served as a constant reminder to her step-mother of the 


father's earlier marriage. Marian had a special problem, too, in that 


her father was a high-school principal who would come home in the 


evening with a “ragged” temper, and who had a habit of saying, if and 
when his daughter received a good mark in school, that the teachers 


must have felt pretty sorry for her and surely gave her the mark be- 
cause her father was principal. 


Suzanne was developing into a first- 
insisted that she be the outstanding s 
every normal adolescent interest w: 
terfered with that goal. 


But at the other extreme was Tom, who had a great many troubles 
because he never met any of his obligations, appointments, or respon- 
sibilities. The simple fact was that his parents allowed him to be on 
his own so much that he could attach no Importance to meeting obliga- 


tions. As he puts it, “The old man don't care how late I am.” 
In the case of Carter there w: 


drawing, shyness, and regressiv 
and refused to enter into social 


than average ability and potenti 
Carter's father w 


class snob because her neptis 
inger of her community, an 
as pushed aside if it in any way in- 


to anything inc 


Such 
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to put them in what they consider to be an unfavorable light with 
their friends and associates in school. From the other point of view, 
the parents seem to be irritated by disobedience, talking back, and 
untidiness, in addition to what they consider to be actions on the part 
of the children showing lack of consideration for their elders. 


ADJUSTMENT AT HOME 


Students need to consider the relationship between adjustments 
at home and adjustments away from home. The question which must 
be kept in mind is "What can / do about it?" 

„Perhaps we should stress the fact that there are many things an in- 
dividual can do to improve home relationships, but there are some 
things beyond his control, because the situation in a home is a complex 
Which results from the actions and attitudes of eacb member of the 
home. No student should assume that he can go forth singlehanded to 
reform or make over his home. He can, however, make sure that his 
Own participation in the life of the home is positive, if he does the 
things he should do and meets the responsibilities which are properly 


his ina forthright fashion. 


The problem in guidance here is a difficult one, because there are so 


Many instances which illustrate that the influence of unfortunate home 
Conditions is often beyond the control of the young person. We must 
avoid making the individual feel that he is solely responsible for condi- 
tions which are really beyond him, otherwise we run the risk of shoul- 
dering youth with a responsibility beyond its power to assume. This 
Calls for wisdom on the part of the counselor in helping the individual 
to evaluate his own position in the home. All the suggestions which 
ollow must be taken in this light and with full recognition of the 
Imitations involved. . . 

It is certainly true that home can influence our lives materially day 
by day. It is equally true that the young person, even though in some 
Cases he cannot do much about his father's house, can resolve to es- 
tablish a home for himself and his children to come which will correct 
Many of the unfavorable influences to which his own youth had been 
Subjected. As has often been pointed out, in the majority of situations 
in which there are serious troubles at home, the people involved either 
Were not prepared to establish good homes because of their previous 
*Xperience and attitudes, or were unable to make adjustments in meet- 
ing the normal strains and stresses of life. In other words, they had 


never learned to live in a home. 
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THE STUDY OF THE CAUSES 
OF HOME DIFFICULTIES 


In group guidance situations it is possible to take a good look 
at the common causes of home difficulties. The more obvious ones 
can be examined and explained, and these almost always include eco- 
nomic, social, and biological factors. ; 

The causes are often economic. As long as there are American 
homes in which the standard of living is below par, we can expect 
troubles from this source to continue. An examination of 1950 census 
reports showed that fully 45.3 per cent of all homes were opcrating 
on an income below 2500 dollars per year.' Of course, cash income 
may not give the whole picture, because there may be compensating 
factors. Rural families, for instance, mect a great proportion of their 
food requirements right on the farm. At the same time it is of interest 


to study family income as shown by the 1954 figures of the Depart- 
ment of the Census. 


Total Money Income, 1954 Per Cent Total Families and 


Unrelated Individuals (51,557,000) 
$500 to $999 


: 7.8 
$1,000 to $1,499 6.5 
$1,500 to $1,999 6.0 
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ble with the limited amount of help their families can provide. The 
solution often is in guidance which will help them to obtain part-time 
jobs or other sources of income to supplement what they can expect 
from home. 

A high-school counselor noticed that one of his boys, who was al- 
ways the underdog, was beginning to develop a sullen attitude of un- 
friendliness which led to more and more ill-treatment at the hands of 
his fellow students. A trip to the home of the boy revealed that he was 
living in little more than a shack and that his father was almost always 
unemployed. This boy had been so underprivileged that he simply 
could not keep up with his fellows. He was definitely an underdog, 
getting into a frame of mind that could elicit nothing but bad treat- 
ment. Fortunately the boy had some fine personal qualities, and in 
his case a friendly attitude on the part of the counselor made a world 
of difference, When he found out that someone actually cared about 
him and would help him, he was able to earn some money in part- 
time jobs the counselor found for him, and he began to face life more 
confidently. Tactful discussion of his plight with other students re- 
sulted in à change of attitude on their part. They simply had not 
realized what their young friend had to contend with. His home was 
of such a nature that he would never be able to invite them to it or 
entertain them in it. ; : 

Writers in adolescent psychology have shown that during the high- 
School years it becomes very necessary for boys to have some money 
to take girls out, to buy hamburgers, sodas, movie tickets, and other 
Passports to youthful entertainment so essential to being one of the 


gang. The securing of money for these purposes is a must, and without 
a minimum amount of it the social status of the individual is seriously 


affected. Counselors must be alert to this factor. They must be ready 
and able to help boys and girls with this problem. Of course, the 
Problem will not be readily apparent because, in our culture, it is not 
Popular to reveal the fact that one 1$ not adequately provided in this 
Tespect. 

_ Sometimes, although now 
1S unable to afford certain em 
Washers and tiled bathrooms, 


here near a desperate situation, the family 
blems of modern living, such as automatic 
which some would call luxuries. Sensi- 
‘ve individuals may be more disturbed by this lack than they should 

*. Group discussion can tend to alleviate the feeling of pressure in 
this direction. Cleanliness and a wholesome attitude can overcome a 
great many material disadvantages of this type. It is in this connection 
that y, oung people need to see the possibility of helping out themselves 
With the family income. They can (1) determine to spend money 
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wisely, and (2) often earn some money on the side to help with their 


: ibu- 
own necessities, and in some cases they can actually make a contrib 
tion to the family income. 


ABSENCE oF Goop PARENTAL Ap JUSTMENT 


Frequently a cause of home difficulties is the lack of ptm 
adjustment between the parents. WI hen the causes are not me aie 
they are most often connected either with sexual-adjustment d Leu 
ties or with difficulties arising from conflicting interests and ud 
Some authorities indicate that sexual disharmony because of physica 
factors is very infrequent. Rather, sex difficulties tend to result from 
unwholesome attitudes toward sex and bad habits with regard to d 
Young people should develop sound and wholesome attitudes towar : 
sex and make good use of such sex-education Opportunities as Ks 
available. There are good reasons to advocate that these problems B 
discussed in suitable groups by married persons who arc themselv d 
relatively well adjusted in this area and who are ina position to pagum 
the problems on the basis of satisfactory experience. Kirkendall A: 
phasizes the values of sound information on this subject: "Many peop y 
fear that any knowledge or discussion of sex will cause morbid curi 


osity and irresponsible experimentation. All my experience and every 
bit of evidence I kn i 


Ow point to the contrary, The spirit and emphasi 
with which the knowl is i i 


jective and adequate information satisfies normal curiosity, and release 
the individual's attention for other interests,” 


In discussing the problems of home adjustment relating to this field, 
the counselor or teacher may make note of the presence or absence ot 
sound information and, if necessary, provide an Occasion, or series O 


discussions with the proper kind of leadership, for exploring this area. 


BrorocicAr CONSIDERATIONS 


SLester A. Kirkendall, *Sex Education," 


inm > Journal of tbe National Education 
Association, XL (December 1951), 633-634. dius 
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of unhappy results when this central need had been denied. The denial 
of biological satisfactions for women and the putting of other con- 
Siderations such as economic wants first can hardly be defended. 
Furthermore, the presence of children provides a unique communion 
of interest for husband and wife which can only strengthen the home. 

Often the cause of home conflict arises from sharp and apparently 
insoluble differences in interests. In planning for the future and for 
the establishment of their own homes, young people should consider 
the nature of their interests. Some good interests to hold in common, 
to provide them with things to talk about and to do together, will 


help greatly. 


Tue Rote or “OrHer PEOPLE” iN THE Home 
Young people should consider the difficulties which arise in homes 
because of the presence of outsiders. Relatives or others whose values 
Or wishes are contrary to those of the parents and the children area 
fertile source of trouble. Counselors and students might consider the 
problems which this situation creates and they might discuss the matter 
from two points of view: (1) what the implications are for the estab- 
lishment of their own homes in the not too distant future, and (2) how 
to cope with existing situations in which they may happen to be 
involved. With regard to the latter, the basic principle might well be 
to have friendly discussions as to what the proper role for such indi- 
Viduals in relation to the others in the home might be. Trouble often 
€velops in any organization when the participating individuals are 
Not clear as to where their responsibilities begin and where they end. 
Some alleviation of pressures may come about as a result of clearer 


Understanding on this point. i det 
/hether this is practical or not may depend on the extent to whic 


the pressures in the home group have already developed. They may 

€ at a point where promoting discussion would backfire and simply 
develop more conflict. In such cases the junior members at the va 

àve little opportunity to act constructively beyond evaluating t = 
Own position in reference to the problem and determining what 
their own particular course of action will have to be under the cir- 
Cumstances, There are ways of reducing conflict in social situations, 
and these need to be explored. Group discussion of common problems 
like this can help, and through the interchange of ideas it may be that 
Individuals with problems of this kind will be aided. Indeed, this 
Would seem to be the only way of attacking the problem in the cases 
9* aged, dependent relatives of the family, where the famous rashness 


9t youth acting alone would help but little. 
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Homes rx Wurcu Born Parents ARE WORKING 


General consideration of this problem leads to the feeling that 
this makes a great difference in the lives of the children only as other 
factors are present. It depends on more than the particular arrange- 
ment of the parents’ time and energies. Yet the requirements of a job, 
when both parents are working, definitely place new limits on tis 
time, energy, and interest which they can have in their home. With 
Tespect to very young children, there is strong evidence that a7y 


infringement on the mother's care is likely to result in serious emo- 
tional and intellectual retardation. 


Among the most significant developments in psychiatry during the past 
quarter of a century has been the steady growth of cvidence that P 
quality of parental care which a child receives in his earliest years 18 0 
vital importance for his future mental health... . What is believed to be 
essential for mental health is that the infant and young child should expe- 
rience a warm, intimate, and continuous relationship with his mother (or 
permanent mother-substitute) in which both find satisfaction and enjoy- 
ment. ... It is this complex, rich, and rewarding relationship with the 
mother in the early years, varied in countless ways by relations with the 
father and the siblings, that child psychiatrists and many others now be- 
lieve to underlie the development of character and of mental health.° 


If the mother’s working prevents the close association described, 
then there would 


: appear to be risk of adverse effects on the children, 
quate substitute for 


Years are subject to forced removal from a 
home, adverse effects are felt. 


nish | z seness, care, and affection that ought 
to prevail. Since the disadvantag: i i 


may well be that in many famili 
the two evils. i 


“John Bowlby, Maternal Care and Mental Health, 


p. 11. 


— aai 
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course of action taken. Information of this kind is needed by all who 
plan for future homemaking. 


HOME AS A GOOD PLACE 
TO PRACTICE PSYCHOLOGY 


Teachers and counselors may orient their discussion groups 
toward the idea that home offers many opportunities to learn and ap- 
ply psychology in the field of human relations. Learning to get along 
With people might just as well begin at home. 

The idea of trying to ascertain the different expectations of the 
members of the home constitutes a very good starting point. 
What satisfactions does a father expect his home to bring him? To 
What extent is he achieving these desires? What factors are interfer- 
ing? Whar could I, as a member of the home, do to help him to achieve 
these wishes? Similar analysis of the expectations and roles of the 
members of the home should help each one to arrive at a better under- 


Standing. A problem is half solved when we understand what the 
Problem is. Emphasis must again be given to the idea that the junior 
member of the home would be ill-advised to start any reform move- 
Tents, We must encourage the idea of working toward the improve- 
ment of home conditions by first improving one's own participation. 
t is unwise, if not futile, for the young person to make an attempt to 
Change Mother's or Dad's pattern of life. It is particularly bad if the 
Young person assumes a superior attitude toward his home. —— 

he natural tendency of the adolescent to strike out for himself 
and to start thinking for himself—his drive toward independence—is a 


Strong influence toward producing the “superior” attitude, and adoles- 
Cents who understand this will avoid it. There is nothing wrong with 
the goal of achieving independence; in fact it would be unnatural if 
this were not the Gas, but this produces certain attitudes and behaviors 
Which are not always of the best. The adolescent must learn to 
Moderate them suitably. Group discussion of this problem can cer- 


tainly yield some good suggestions. _ i , Ton 
final point which must enter into the discussion of this home 


Problem with young people is the fact that there are sometimes situa- 
tions which will compel them to find their satisfactions elsewhere. It 
is definitely true that the alleviation of some home conditions is quite 
Out of the question, and in such cases the only advice that we can give 
is “Look elsewhere.” Social groups, church and religious organiza- 
tons, fraternal orders—all these will be available to young people as 
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outlets for expression and as havens of security when n: opa 
this much-needed element. There are many times w w : ae 
sources have helped. Instances are not uncommon in : pj "T oe 
people who have been confronted with almost intolerab : or yee 
ditions have gone over these matters with counselors and met > 5m 
insight into them. They have, as a result, learned to eei 

problem until the time came when independence was possible. 


SOME PROBLEMS WHICH PARENTS 
AND CHILDREN MUST MEET 


i i i mon 
Guidance discussions can well explore the more comr 
problems of family interest, Some specific areas follow. 


EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS 


Perhaps the young person will have to do some explaining of 
educational aims and problems to the folks at home. Too onea um 
dren do not make much of an effort to explain what they are _ 
or planning to do in school, They take it for granted that their imis 
will understand. Instead of becoming impatient when the parents 
ask for "reasons," it would help if the children try to explain these. dt 

When it comes to allowances and expenses, a particularly amen ; 
problem arises for many. Parents are often unable to understand why 


. at. 
the student needs "more money": money for this, money for th 
When the parents know only that 


and when they are not allowed to k 
share in the planning o 


Perhaps this could be 
expected to help make the 
they grow older, can fai x 


R ECREATIONAL PROBLEMS 


A group discussion 


of the recreational problems of family life might 
well center on such 


questions as these, 
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1. To what extent should parents help children with their recreational 
desires? 

2. To what extent should families plan and carry out recreational ac- 
tivities as groups? 

3. When group activities (such as picnics, fishing trips, etc.) are planned, 
to what extent should the junior members of the family share in the plan- 
ning and in the duties or responsibilities involved? 

4. Do the junior members of the family have any responsibility for 
initiating family recreational activities? If so, how can they go about this? 

5. What do the members of the discussion group do to help their 
mothers and fathers to find time to enjoy recreation for themselves? To 
what extent do thev take into consideration the need of the parents for 
recreation? i 

6. What should be the attitudes of husband and wife toward the recrea- 
tional activities and interests of each other? 

7. What would be your reaction to this statement: “Parents are also 
human. They need the help of their children to lead a normal life”? 


1 and modern amusement devices have almost 


Modern transportatior s ] c 
tertainment and recreation with 


completely changed the pattern of entert c i 
respect to family life. Instead of recreation by groups in the family 


circle, recreation is now quite commonly obtained by members of the 
family at their respective age levels. This is particularly noticeable at 
the junior- or senior-high-school level: Mary, the senior, gocs with 
her own particular friends to a movie or to someone’s house to talk 
about things; Betty, the junior-high ninth-grader, is off with her spe- 
cial group to the drive-in. Often the parents, too, have their own par- 
ticular associates and plans for recreation. The assumption is that 
“they’ll do what they want to do, and we'll do what we want to do. 
There may or may not be anything wrong with this arrangement, 
but it cuts deeply into traditional ideas concerning family activity in 
amily groups. It tends to make such activities quite difficult; even the 
planning of a little week-end trip together presents major problems 
because of the conflict of interests and of scheduled or unscheduled 
athletic and social events. Some of the problems d on; od ue 
Situation, and how adjustments may be worked - y mem T o 
the family to produce improvements, may well be the subject of some 


Serious group study and consideration. 


Vocarioxar, PROBLEMS 
The discussion of this problem naturally leads to a consideration of 
the importance of a free interchange of ideas about possible careers. 
erhaps the junior members of the home can do several things which 
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can help in this respect. "They can encourage their parents to discuss 
different career possibilities with them. They can show their parents 
materials about interesting careers, can “let them in” on some of the 
things they are learning about occupations and the world of work, 
can get their help in planning for work experiences or tryout experi- 
ences in various kinds of jobs. It is possible that the lack of under- 
standing parents sometimes show with reference to young people's 
vocational careers results from the fact that the young people never 
discuss these plans with their parents until some last-minute decision 
has to be made. Teachers and counselors might want to discuss these 
questions with young people: What occupation is the father engaged 
in? What are the good points and bad points about it as they appear 
to the student? What factors led the father to become engaged in 
this occupation? In what Ways is it contributin 
life for the father? for the family? 
Immediately it must be noted that one of the most important things 
for young people to learn is the necessity of avoiding any unfavorable 
comment about the parent's job. Nothing is more likely to annoy or 
hurt an individual than that others imply that he is in a poor occupa- 
tion, that he is not making the best use of his time, or that he ought to 
be doing something else. "This is a reflection on the parent's judgment 
or his abilities and is intolerable. Because of its significance for favor- 
able home living, this ought to be one of the conclusions or attitudes to 
grow out of discussion of this subject. Parents expect favorable atti- 
tudes on the part of their children toward the career or occupation in 


which they are engaged; likewise, the young person will expect favor- 
able attitudes toward the career or occupation which he is considering 
as his own life's work. 


g effectively for a good 


RELIGIOUS PROBLEMS 


A ticklish sub 
establishment of good home relationships, is the topic of religions and 
ndividual interviews and group 
; it would seem that the school 
m on a fairly objective basis, and 
tainly want to avoid being pushed 
| gious freedom and religious tolerance 
] dedicated to the traditional value of 
separation of Church and State for lay educators to proselytize too 
much, especially when societ i 


ci ,Socrety considers that it has already made 
ample provision for this in its number of denominational facilities. 
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Group guidance by conference in which representatives of major 


faiths or groups are present to join in the discussion and outline their 
particular viewpoints or answer questions would appear to offer the 
best promise. Instead of the teacher's or counselor's attempting to in- 
terpret a particular point of view or resolve a particular problem of 
doubt, it would be better procedure to make free use of the more 
capable and co-operative men and women who represent these groups 
in the community. Difficult personal problems might best be referred 
to co-operating ministers or religious workers. It is important for 
teachers and counselors to know who these people are in the com- 
munity; especially to know who among them are particularly skilled 
and interested in working with young people. . 

As to the attitude of the counselor toward questions involving 


religious arguments Or controversies in the home, it can be sug- 


gested that such arguments are generally fruitless. The development 
s a part of the larger task of 


of an individual’s religious principles i : 
growing up. The imposition ofa particular set of views could hardly 
be defended because it would be unlikely to yield good results. The 
goal of discussion in this area should be the establishment of respect 
among the members of the home for the great importance of religion 
in life, and respect for the right of the individual to develop those prin- 


ciples which can best help him in the problems of bis life. 


PnonrtEMs or FRIENDSHIPS 


Many young people develop difficulties because their choice of 
; g $ 

friends does not meet with parental approval. Too often parents do 
not seem to realize that the choice of friends is a highly personal af- 


fair and that there is not too much they can do about it. The boy’s 


friendships are determined in part by his experiences and in part by 


the values he has. We tend to select our associates from among per- 
Sons who, for some reason or other, seem capable of reinforcing our 
Interests or sharing them. Often there are other psychological factors 
involved, but in general this is true. Individuals who ue p es 
interests will usually choose friends whose interests and values are 
Similar, ; 

There is no reason why, in the cause of promoting wholesome 


i ; i ot take into consideration 
family relationships, young people should n Tp der anra 
their parents’ interests and desires in the matter 0 e riends. 
One way to move in the direction of good relationships is to bring 

hem to visit. As the parents have con- 


friends h t 
s home and encourage . € | 
tacts with the friends, they may form a basis for liking them, too. Of 
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course there will always be some difficulties because all people are 
different. It cannot be expected that the parents' friends will naturally 
be the friends of the junior members of the family, any more than it 
can be expected that the young people's friends will naturally appeal 
to the parents. The goal is development of a mutual tolerance. It is 
Suggested that group discussion review this problem from many 
angles and that young people share each other’s experiences in this 
area. Out of such discussion better understanding will emerge. 


PROBLEMS or Property AND Crorurs 


The essential point to discuss in the matter of clothing is the rela- 
tionship the problem has to the social status of the individual. Adoles- 
cents want clothes which will enable them to have a place in the 
group. Their parents may not realize this but may want to impose 
certain ideas about what the children should wear for other reasons 
than the ones the children would give. When we realize that one of 
the most important desires of an adolescent boy or girl is to be ac- 
cepted in his own group, there is less likelihood of conflict in this area. 
Sull, the demands of children for clothes must be kept within bounds. 

he importance of understanding between par- 
children will have to learn not to expect more 
n is reasonable. Parents and children will be 
think about the motives which both sides have 
in taking Certain positions on this point. The discussion of attitudes 


ight be enlarged to take in matters of 
money, allowances, and the purchase of other necessities and luxuries. 


e a free discussion of how parents feel 


PI 


sonable: 
AY 3: : 
subject of allowances: € as excellent topics for group dis- 
cussion on this point, = 
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PREPARING TO HAVE A HOME 


The following summary is offered as providing a good psy- 
chological outline for study in the area of preparing for better home 
and family living: 


.. 1. We must learn to adjust to other people. Homemaking involves ad- 
justment every day to another biis ge e without the softening and 
restraining influence of social custom. A man who would never raise his 
voice in public might not feel this same restraint in his home where it is 
really necessary. 

However, the point here is 
can do in preparing to have a 
with other people in a great many 
ment we make to another individual is 
having a successful home. This is real training. 

2. We must consider our future partner's interests, purposes, and values. 

The establishing of a home will be more successful, other things being 
equal, if there are some common interests to be shared. It is not necessary 
for a person to share every interest the other one has, but there must be 
some interests in common. They will furnish a basis for planning and 
Working together. 

3. We must accep 


raising children. " ishi 
This is important, because It 15 the means of establishing a common cen- 


ter of affection, loyalty, and a basis of mutual concern; and, equally im- 
portant, it is the natural physiological expression of the man and woman 


involved, particularly of the woman. ! 
4. We must make some study of the problem of mating, and we must 


Understand what is involved. . , i 

The need here is for a knowledge of sexual adjustment that will permit 
us to enter into these relationships without the damaging interferences of 
Superstition, inhibition, or fear. Particularly, we must accept the fact of 
sexual activity in marriage. We must see it as a fundamental and necessary 
part of human experience. We must regard it as desirable and be prepared 


to acce titi s 
it in that way. oe : d 
5: We must develop our own interests and abilities in a wide variety of 
i man or woman of broad interests and 


Ways, We must recognize that a ) [qni 
education will have the background that is best for establishing a good 


hom ex ild 
e and for raising children. . EM 
If we lead sates pt interesting lives ourselves, it will be reflected in 


the atmosphere of our homes. Putting it another way, if we are worth 
While, our homes will be worth while.’ 


ology for Life Adjustment, pp. 317-318. 


simply that one of the best things anyone 
home is to learn to work, talk, and associate 
different ways. Each successful adjust- 
the best training imaginable for 


t the principle that a chief purpose of the home is 


"Charles R. Foster, Psych 
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PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 
FOR FAMILY ADJUSTMENT 


The following practical suggestions are offered as a guide to 
day-to-day home relationships. 


1. Develop an understanding of why people do the things they do. 

Remember that every human being is looking for physical, emotional, 
and social satisfactions. This applies to your mother, father, brothers, sis- 
ters, and your husband or wife. In the things you do and say at home, are 
you taking this into account? Remember that what your mother does or 
what your wife does is very likely to be influenced by how well she is 
succeeding in her own personal adjustment to life. Therefore, you will 
be wise to extend to her the same tolerance and understanding that you 
would want her to show toward you when you have problems. Parents 
are very likely to be annoyed by things their children do or do not do, 
but they seldom carry a grudge. What we are looking for here is under- 
standing of why the other fellow does the things he does. Bitterness 
cannot oe when there is understanding, no matter how great the 
provocation of any particular incident may be, 

2. Check yourself for annoying little habits and get rid of them. 

Are your habits and ways of doing things at home reasonably agree- 
able from the point of view of the other members of the family? There 
are some “little things" that most of us can correct to help to smooth over 
human relations. Give this some thought and attention. 


"cv people in the family know about your plans when your plans will 


about things that 
example, when the folks 
do you let them know if 


up? 
4. Do your share of the work. 


5. Eliminate nagging by getting clearer understanding of responsibilities. 
One of the biggest causes of difficulty mentioned b; i 
relation to their parents is nagging. Probabl 
ersa, This is something that 
g nagged when the other fellow ( your 
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husband, wife, mother, or whoever it may be) repeatedly gets after you 
about something you feel you should decide or about some matter in 
which you feel you ought to have freedom of action. It is entirely possible 
that you should vor have the freedom of action you think you should have. 
A co-operative group requires that we give up a point here and a point 
there in order to develop a feeling in the group that all are sharing in the 
work, responsibility, or problems. We need to be definite about our rela- 
tions and responsibilities. Nagging often occurs because the lines of re- 
sponsibility are not clear-cut. Try to straighten them out so that we and 
the other members of the family have better and clearer ideas as to the 
actions and areas in which we are free to make our own decisions. On our 
own part, try to avoid the temptation to nag someone else. This is just 
common sense, because nagging never does any good and usually does a 


lot of harm. 
6. Cut out unnecessary spending; try to add to your own or the family 


income. 


If the problems of your home are economic, make sure you are doing 


your share in two ways: (1) by economizing in your own expenditures 
and requirements, and (2) by doing something to add to the family in- 
come, if possible. If this is a cause of trouble in your home, check up to 
see whether or not all that could be done is being done. Stop making 
foolish or unnecessary purchases. Help out with the housework and up- 
keep of the home so that these tasks will be less of a burden on any one 
individual. Look around for ways to add income to the family on the 
theory that every little bit helps. Make the improvement of your family’s 
economic situation a number-one project and try out ideas that might help. 
For example, unless you live in a densely settled district, a garden in the 
growing months can add immensely to the well-being of any family. 

7. Lend a hand in providing good recreation for the family. 

Re-examine the recreational side of your family life and your responsi- 
bilities in that connection. Knowing how important this is, are you help- 
ing with activities that will promote this? Are you sharing in the work 
so that other members of the family can have some recreation, too? Are 


you planning, or helping to plan, for occasional outings, trips, or vacations 
that will stimulate or tone 


up the whole family outlook on life from 


time to time? Do you do things to brighten up the routine existence of 
members of the family; for example, do you bring ei flowers or other 
things that will be appreciated and make the family feel that you are 
interested? "UN 
8. Develop good outside interests tha 
tude cheerful and constructive. 
Have a good balance of outsi 


t will keep your own general atti- 


de interests that will keep vou active. After 


all. the individual who has some good out-of-home activities will be en- 
riched by them and stimulated, and this will be reflected in the attitude he 


brings home "This is true for every member of the family, young or old. 
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9. Evaluate your home from time to time to sec whether or not you are 
keeping in sight the big goals and purposes for which a home exists. 

Is your home achieving its major purposes? Is it neglecting important 
things? You might analyze it from this point of view and see where the 
weak points are. 

10. Be tactful and considerate in your contributions to better home liv- 
ing; keep clear of the reformer attitude. 

Do not start a one-man drive to reform or reorganize your home! Make 
your contribution gradually. Familiarize yourself with the basic ideas that 
make for a good family life. Do what you can when you can do it. Make 
useful suggestions at the right time, but be sure that it is the right time. 
In the home situation, remember that each person wants to enjoy the feel- 
ing that he is wanted, that he is respected, that his interests are being con- 
sidered. You cannot do it alone, so use the same tact in carrying out thesc 


Suggestions that you would apply in any other group or social situation 
in life.5 


*Adapted from Foster, pp. 319-321. 


CHAPTER 10 


GUIDANCE IN EXPLORING 
THE WORLD OF WORK 


Choosing an occupation or setting a vocational goal is without 
any question one of the most important decisions in human experi- 
ence. It may be a recurring decision, frequently precipitated by the 
“slings and arrows of outrageous fortune,” but it is a decision which 
must be made by all, and this, generally, at the secondary-school level. 
If the student is to go to college, the decision may be in general terms 
with a specific objective being deferred. If he is not going to college 
(four students out of five do not), a decision must be made as to the 
specific job he will seek as an entrance into the occupational world. 
In all cases, becoming acquainted with that world of work and what 
it has to offer is of prime concern to the adolescent. — 

That young people are concerned with this is evident to all who 
work with them at the high-school level. Again and again experience 
has shown that, as far as they are concerned, the need for vocational 
guidance is real. The Maryland Study previously mentioned showed 
that young people indicated they wanted vocational guidance and vo- 

A study of Mars Hill College students, in North 


cational training. ) 
Carolina, showed that 140 out of 179 conferences between a student 
counselor and the students dealt with vocational-guidance problems.’ 


"How should I choose my life work?" was first on the list among 
problems reported by 379 pupils at the James Madison High School in 


? James Daughtry, in a faculty pe 
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Brooklyn. Seventy per cent of the pupils rated this problem as of 
"great" importance, a higher percentage than was accorded any other 
problem from a list of twenty-one teen-age problems whose impor- 
tance they were asked to rate. Beals, reporting a study of the guid- 
ance background of 3000 airmen in training at Lackland Air Force 
Base, found that while 72 per cent of the men had received some kind 
of educational or vocational guidance, it tended to be educational 
more than vocational, and that those coming from New England, the 
East, and the Middle West had received more guidance in school than 
those coming from other areas; The study indicated a special need 
for more guidance in rural areas and for more guidance at the high- 
school and college level. i 

Havighurst has shown how important the choice of an occupation 
is to young people. This is partly, as he indicates, due to the tre- 
mendous importance attached to work in America. In our culture, 
"life work is the most important single thing about a man." 


He has been taught to evaluate his worth to society, and sometimes even 
his worth in the sight of God, by the level of his occupation and the 
quality of his performance in it. Consequently, the choice of an occupa- 
tion and the preparation for it are matters of great concern for most boys. 


They are increasingly matters of concern to girls, as women go more and 
more into the vocational world. 


It is probable that the high value attached to work in America is 
the basic reason for the great interest w 


this problem. Another factor, to be su 
independence. Certainly one of the object 
acquire his own financial resources so that 
pendent of the allowances from home. 


The need for leadership in human and scientific affairs has never been 
ore critical. The peacetime demand for numbers of highly trained peo- 
ple in the natural, physical, and engineering sciences, and in the human 
?Norman Lowens 
Summer (1953), 7-9, 


"Lester M. Beals, “Our Students Need Vocational Gui » The School 
Executive, LXXII (November 1952), 52-53, onal Guidance, be 


‘Robert J. Havighurst, Human Development and Education, pp. 129-130. 


tein, “Teen-Agers Look at Their Problems,” VGQ, I. 
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Sciences, including political science, has never been greater. Many vital 
Occupations are critically undermanned. Outstanding leadership, espe- 
cially, is in seriously small quantity. 


He suggests that inadequate guidance, or no guidance at all, is 
among the major causes of the diversion of able young people into 
areas of activity where their qualities of leadership are wasted. 


The importance of careful vocational counsel and guidance throughout 
secondary-school years cannot be overemphasized. Such guidance should 
provide the pupil with information about his abilities and aptitudes and 
about the asf vita and disadvantages which will eventuate from the 
alternative decisions he may make, especially upon graduation from high 
School. For lack of guidance many outstanding pupils are lost to further 


academic training.* 


The social value of man power would surely be increased if more 
le could be located and encouraged to prepare for, 


able young peop r 
and enter, occupations which would challenge and make use of their 


abilities. Because of the classroom teacher’s intimate opportunity to 
observe children and discover such potentialities in them, this phase 
nce situation should constitute a challenge. Havighurst 
according to his own studies of superior children, of 
ability, only 40 per cent enter college. There 
bility young people who do not go on to 
ho do not go to college, two say 


of the guida 
has reported that, 
the top one-fourth in 
are 60 per cent of these top-abiit 
further training. Out of every six W 
that they would go if they had help; four, that they would not go 
even if they received financial assistance. This, Havighurst notes, 
shows that it is very largely a problem of motivation. Among work- 
ing-class families there is no strong social pressure to go to college, 
according to Havighurst. The influence of social climate and family 
background must be regarded as continuing to exert eed pressure 
on individual young people as it did in the early mms s, = en Bell's 
study showed that few children of laborers were found entering 


i d i hers' jobs. 
Occupations very far above the lev el of their fathers’ j 


: ; : 
In an investigation of the relationship of parents’ occupations to 
students! vocational choices, Samson and Stefflre discovered that there 


isa tendency for the young person's choice, after counseling, to reach 
beyond the socio-economic level of the parent, but that the actual 
Occupation of the parent has a strong effect." It is suggested, then, that 
"Lowell H. Hattery, “Why Waste Talent?" Scbool and Society, February 
liis | ; ap i » 
"Rud Samson and Buford Steflire, "Like Father . . . Like Son?" PG], XXXI 
(October 1952), 35-39. 
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vocational guidance might be influential, if adequately ponde iden 
enabling capable young people to aspire to and possibly à lev dep 
more consistent with their abilities, although some further study 

is problem is desirable. . 
- Mine: in speaking to members of the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association, indicated that one possible way to encourage 
capable students to go on into the kinds of training progran nid 
sary to make them more useful members of society woul: J E 
encourage, reward, and give credit for academic and scholarly types 
of achievement. The purpose would be to give oe 
particularly talented students, showing that social rewards are p v 
When people use their talents wisely and seek additional training. E 
objective would be to increase what might be termed achieveme 
motivation in the schools, T 

It is probably true that teachers can help young people to apprecia s 
and understand the world of work only if they themselves understan 
and appreciate it. Perhaps it should be said that any contribution m 
this element in the student's understanding will be limited unless the 
teacher has had such experience. Ideally, teachers and i edens 
should have experience in the world of work beyond their professiona 
experience in school situations for the broadening influence such go. 
tivity has. The importance of this to the counselor, as some see x Is 
well expressed in the following comment made by a member of the 


National Association of Manufacturers on the effectiveness of guid- 
ance efforts in the schools: 


occupations and not enough w 
available for beginners of high 
required, or what jobs demand 


Acquaintan 


and industry is a prerequisite to working with boys and girls if the 


iF. Kenneth Brasted, “ 


Fruits of the Guidance Effort,” Occupations, XXX 
(February 1952), 346-349. 
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This is done not for the purpose of introducing them to a trade or 
occupation but for the general-education values it affords. 

There is an element of this also in the diversified co-operative 
training programs now offered in some high schools. But the point 
of the present discussion is that teachers and counselors themselves can 
make a better contribution and be better informed about this phase of 
their work if they, too, have some continuous contacts with the world 
of work they are representing. Some of the complexities of the world 
of work, reflecting the society in which occupational choice must be 
made today, may well be reviewed in this connection. 


THE INFLUENCE OF MOBILITY ON MODERN LIFE 


The machine age has brought with it a great mobility of 
population which increases occupational problems and also occupa- 
tional possibilities for young people. A young person may live in 
several different parts of the United States while he is growing up 
and not sink roots anywhere. Landis points out that there are two 
types of mobility which are characteristic of the United States: one is 
“vertical” mobility, which means the possibility of moving up and 
down the social scale; the other is “horizontal” mobility, which means 
Moving from place to place. In this country it is still possible for a 
person to move from obscurity and poverty to fame and wealth, or in 
the other direction. As Landis puts it, "in our kind of society no 
youth knows what he is born to. He is challenged by the possibility 
of what he may become by virtue of his own effort.” The election 
of Dwight Eisenhower to the presidency seems to have added another 
lustrous chapter to the story. y "TU 

Jaffre states that four out of five people have their final job in a 
different category of work from the one they started in and that about 
80 per cent of them make significant occupational shifts. About two 
out of three end in a better job; about one out of five finishes his work- 
ing career in an inferior job. lt is also indicated that ‘an ie leave 
school without any particular training and go into s are p it- 
Self. The maximum amount of job shifting, Jaffre fin i is in the age- 
twenty group. By the mid-forties, most men a in t bp occupanon 
they will remain in for the rest of their working lives.” This does not 
Mean that they are entirely satisfied, of course; it may mean, in many 

Paul H. Landis, Ado eee and Youth, PP. a piit in the United States: 


AA. J. R. O. Carleton, 
1930-6. ESS. p^ from an address by Professor Jaffre. 
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cases, that they have just given up the possibility of entering TE ue 
field at that late date. Many of them, certainly, are quite we satis E 
and might be considered as having. found themselves by that tir a 
The interest of the vocational-guidance worker in this sudy s 
the evidence of mobility which it detects in the occupational w ane. 
Where such mobility is productive of good, it is a desirable px 
teristic; to the extent that it is wasteful of human abilities, : ite 
profitable field for attention. Jaffre indicates that there isa rene er T 
for those who start at or near the top of the occupational ladder : 
stay there; those who start near the bottom generally climb a p» 
or two." The further up the ladder one starts, the more likely m 
he will get to the top. Comparatively few of those who start at ies 
bottom reach the top. Jaffre also notes that there is about as much 
vertical mobility in our society as there ever was; one difference 
Seems to be that now the individual tends to rise in a given industi f 
whereas formerly the vertical track might have been from one kind T 
job through different kinds of jobs to the top. An encouraging = 
fication of this from the standpoint of democratic practice is provided 
by the careers of many of America’s industrial leaders, . : f 
orizontal mobility moving from place to place—is typical i> 
nation which takes pride in three hundred years of opening the Y Vis 
and pushing back the frontier. Americans are “on the go" in bie 
century with fifty million automobiles on the road. Although "e 
covered-wagon days are long since past, the urge to go places HE 
settle somewhere beyond the horizon is still very prevalent. Each 


census shows that there are few states which do not have within their 
borders large num 


and changes. 


In 1947, for example, about 70 mill 
were living in houses different from t 
1940. "This was about 57 per cent o 
and over. 


During the 7 year period 1940 to 1947 ov 
from one county to another within their 
million crossed state lines. The B 
"probably never before in the histo 


internal population movement of such magnitude as in the past seven 
eventful years,” 


ion civilians 7 years old and over 
hose in which they were living H 
f the 1947 population 7 years olc 


*°Quoted in Research Bulletin of the National Education Association, XXIX 
(December 1951), 151. 


, 
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INTERREGIONAL MIGRATION, 
APRIL 1940 TO APRIL 1947 


o 
Each A represents a NET GAIN from 
interregional migration of 100,000 
Persons. 


Smoller portions of circles show the 
percent that the total number of 
migrants was of the 1940 population. 


O 
Each [À represents o NET LOSS from 
interregional migration of 100,000 
Persons. 


THE INFLUENCE OF INDUSTRIALIZATION 


d modern invention have increased the 
believable heights. The United States 
fied more than twenty thousand sepa- 
fields of industrial activity have come 
rision); farming has increased in scope in many 


Industrialization an 


Scale operation where most of t 
has been reflected in the number of pe 
1890, as pointed by Baer i 
> ointed out by Ba er, four 
Devithiced worker? were on "eri and six in other kinds of work. In 
1949 o f ten wor! 
nly one out of te n. s hi 
into otha types of work. As to the complexity of work: Today, 
Most of th Lae of occupational life are hidden behind the walls 
of great Pai oi ofic buildings, and laboratories. Therefore, young 
people incladiag a erowing number of -career-aspiring girls, find it 
T [s 5 
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possible to observe first-hand only a few of the thousands of occupa- 
tions that comprise the modern world of work." , 

Many types of industrial work have changed through the impact of 
new machines and new methods. For example, although 4.2 per cent 
of all nonagricultural workers were engaged in mining in 1919, only 
2.2 per cent were so engaged thirty years later. ! 

The chemical industry is an excellent illustration of the complexity 
of modern manufacturing. The following brief description of a single 
corporation in this field appeared in Life: 


The Monsanto Chemical Company began 52 years ago in St. Louis asa 
collection of wooden tubs which produced one chemical, saccharin. In 
1953 it was a $390 million enterprise with 17 manufacturing plants scat- 
tered across the U. S. Saccharin has been overshadowed by 402 other 
products with names like para-acetylaminobenzenesulfonyl chloride (uscd 
in sulfa drugs) and "Pip-pip" (used in synthetic rubber). They include 
abrasives, acids, alcohols, alkalis, detergents, synthetic fibers, food flavor- 
ings, fungicides, gas additives, herbicides, insecticides, leather chemicals, 
oil additives, paints, paper chemicals, petrochemicals, pharmaceuticals, 
plastics, rubber chemicals, textile chemicals, wood preservatives.!* 


In the same issue it is pointed out that the number of tractors on 
American farms increased nearly two and a half times between 1940 
and 1950 and that 78 per cent of the farms are now electrified. 

The rise of a new industry and the influence of technology are 
amply illustrated in the case of silk versus nylon stockings. In 1900, 
silk-stocking production was 15 5,000 pairs in this country; in 1949, 
the number of nylons sold (generally considered as good as silk) was 
543,000,000. The same review of modern American technical de- 
velopments points to the following contrasts between farm production 
in 1950 and in 1910 (slightly adapted): 

In 1910 
The farmer operated a farm averaging 92 acres of pasture and grazing land 
and 29 acres of crop land. By devoting 100 hours of work to each product 
he could raise 94 bushels of wheat . . . 74 bushels of corn, 24 900-pound 
steers, 14 200-pound hogs and 4,926 eggs. i 
In 1950 


Lia farmer, far more mechanized, operates 99 acres of pasture and grazing 
and, 40 acres of crop land. His 100-hour work periods account for 294 
"Max F. Baer and Edward C. Roeber, O i ; 8 
ri ; a : Occupational Information, p. 78. 
sudant 1951, Science Research Associates. Quoted by permission of 
“Life, January 5, 1953, 
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bushels of wheat, 149 bushels of corn, more than 24 steers, 19$ hogs, 8,264 
eggs. His production would feed eight people for a year in 1910; now 
Would feed fifteen. 


Sociologists report a tendency, developing at a very rapid rate in 
some states such as Florida, for farmers to become commuters. That 
is, with mechanized farming they live in town and city homes, driving 
out to their work each morning and returning in the evening. The de- 
mands of the chores, once the bugbear of so many farming families, 
have been reduced by modern tractor and machine. 

Some important effects of technological change on the job world 
have been suggested by the United States Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics: 

1. In farm work, the exodus of unskilled laborers will probably con- 
tinue, while the skill requirements for farm operators will increase. 

2. Nonfarm laborers probably also will continue to decline in number. 

3. Semiskilled workers, largest occupational group in the U. S. today, 
Vill continue to increase unless automaticity develops further, substituting 
machines for single-skilled men. es . i 

4. Skilled workers: The artisan is declining. His last major stronghold 
is in the building trades. The repairmen are the oed nic grow- 
g group of skilled workers. We need more an ae o er = in v^ 
Mechanized industry, business, homes, and farms. eA W D mae 
pean, tool and die makers, machinists and other skilled workers in 
the i ;. are increasing in number. . A . 

Dy cnni edis g our fastest growing major occupational 

: D ce industry and of large government, result- 
group. The complexity of leet were from social change, requires 
ing in part from technological and in part Es aged Fo a e e 
More office workers. This group has grown despite the 


labor-sav; in 
r-saving office machines. "E. : S m 
6. Prof si als: In technical and scientific occupations the growth is 
; essionals: dering service to people— 


i in oc ions ren 
rapid. The number engaged in occupation’ r to peopl 
Teaching social work, a the health services, for instance, is increasing 


isi ; of living. More well- 

bec: i and rising standards of living 

"cause of population growth d g government administrators and polit- 
8 


Prepared social scientists, includin ac BP 
e addam im needed to help us catch up socially and politically with 
5 Sts, à 


ur technological progress.’* . 
st concerning the changes which have 


]d may be cited from Baer and Roeber: 


- drop in employ- 
S. xperienced the sharpest drop. Poy 
mining e nud industries. ... This falling trend is 


*Recent Technological Developments and Their 
(1953), 3-6. 


A few suggestions of intere 
taken place in the industrial wor 


Proportionately, 
Ment among all the non-ag 


1 "Quoted in Ewan Clague, 
plications,” y GQ, 1, Summer 
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likely to continue as more and more machinery is introduced as a substi- 
tute for hand labor in mining operations and as more and more hydro- 
electricity is substituted for coal as a source of heat and power. 

The major fields in transportation and public utilities are the railroads, 
trucking companies, bus and transit lines, air lines, the merchant marinc, 
telephone, electric power, radio and television. 

About half the workers in manufacturing are employed in the durable- 
goods industries, notably iron and steel, machinery, automobiles, electrical 
machinery, lumber, transportation c uipment, furniture, stone and clay 
and glass, and non-ferrous metals, The other half are employed in the 
non-durable goods industries, including food, textiles, apparel, chemicals, 
printing and publishing, paper, leather, rubber, petroleum products, and 
tobacco, Although the number of workers engaged in manufacturing rose 
by more than 4,000,000 during the decade 1939 to 1949, there has been no 
rise in the proportion which workers in manufacturing constitute of the 
total non-agricultural labor force. 

It will be noted that the number of workers in wholesale and retail trade 
doubled between 1919 and 1949, 

The number of workers in government more than doubled between 
1919 and 1949, 

The service industries have also more than doubled in employment be- 
tween 1919 and 1949, j 

There has been about a 7596 increase in the number of workers in 
finance between 1919 and 1949, and the trend continues upward." 


Another trend of great significance for educators and guidance 
workers is the entrance of women into the labor force in great number. 
Baer and Roeber state that there were 17,000,000 women in the labor 
force in 1949, as contrasted with 3,000,000 employed in 1900. The 
number of married women holding jobs outside the home also in- 
creased enormously. By 1949 one out of four married women four- 
teen years of age and over worked outside the home. 

In this industrial complex it often looks as though the individual is 
just a very small cog. It may appear to the young worker that personal 
progress for him through the machine maze is almost beyond the 
realm of possibility. And yet, along with technical developments have 
come personnel practices which have to a rather remarkable degrec 
kept the individual worker in sight and sustained the traditional aspira- 
tions of many thousands. Modern industry has its compensations 
against the tendency of the machine to crush the individual. The 


world of work breaks down into familiar patterns and manageable 
units if we look into it carefully enough. 


“Baer and Roeber, pp. 31-32. 
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WORKERS GROUPED BY INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


MANUFACTURING 14,576,000 


3,942,000 
12,044,000 


3,224,000 
10,548,000 


WHOLESALE AND 
RETAIL TRADE 


9,718.000 


7,005,000 


TN 
AGRICULTURE 


1,631,000 
«J 4,368,000 


TRANSPORTATION 
& PUBLIC UTILITIES 


1,639,000 - 
^U 3,440,000 
1900 


CONSTRUCTION 1950 


653,000 
929,000 
MINING 
481,000 


MISCELLANEOUS 
2 3,329,000 
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WORKERS GROUPED BY TYPE OF WORK, 1950 


OPERATIVES & 3,020,000 
KINDRED praks 
WORKERS 
23 


8,120,000 


CRAFTSMEN, 
FOREMEN, & =1236,000 
KINDRED WORKERS 


7,547,000 


= CLERICAL & 


Smal. KINDRED WORKERS M mem 
MANAGERS, OFFICIALS, 

Y & PROPRIETORS 577,000 
= © (except Farm) 4,341,000 
E e PROFESSIONAL, 
i NÉ TECHNICAL, & 1,940,000 

KINDRED WORKERS 2,971,000 

FARMERS & 4116,000 

FARM MANAGERS 4,192,000 


MT ~ SERVICE WORKERS, 
H TT EXCEPT PRIVATE 1,914,000 
LS E HOUSEHOLD 2,372,000 


SALES 1,330,000 
WORKERS 2,597,000 


LABORERS, 
OTHER THAN 3127000 
FARM & MINE 3,3030,000 
FARM LABORERS 
Q 
Is iN 


EXCEPT FOREMEN & 132,000 
zx UNPAID WORKERS 1,358,000 


PRIVATE 
HOUSEHOLD E 1,335,000 


WORKERS J 73,000 WOMEN i— 
e 
FARM WORKERS = 317,000 Ý ms 
(unpaid family) Bii. MEN 


4,293,000 


KEY 


NOT CLASSIFIED oo” 
449,000 
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Urbanization also has added to the complexities of life and to the 
need for guidance. Urbanization and invention have brought about 
changes in the social groupings of people. They have changed the 
patterns of living, for example, as slum-clearance projects and, for 
other reasons, large, attractive apartment-house projects have risen in 
some cities on the very edges of the downtown business districts. Con- 
currently, thousands of families have left the congested areas for 
widening circles of suburban living areas. These and other factors 
are bringing changes in the patterns of entertainment and recreation. 
They have brought a variety of influences to bear on individuals 
Where formerly there were just a few. Among the factors may be 
mentioned: fast transportation between widely separated sections of 
big cities or metropolitan areas, drive-in theaters, television programs, 
the growth of night clubs and roadside theater-restaurants, motels, an 
increase in the number of spectator sports and recreation centers of 
the commercial type. There have also been increases, of course, in 
the number of cultural advantages of communities, including schools 
and colleges, libraries and museums, churches and religious education 
centers, parks and playgrounds, municipal golf courses, and outdoor 
recreational facilities. All these trappings of modern urban life have 
added to the influences that have historically operated on young peo- 
ple; to the necessity for them to make sure choices about what they 
will do and how they will use their time; to their problems of how to 


plan and work out wise life programs. 


Wortp-Wipe COMMUNICATION AND INTERDEPENDENCE 


To a degree formerly unheard of, events in faraway parts of the 
world may influence the people who live in Pittsburgh or Emporia. 
The decision of a parliament in Egypt, of a premier in Iran, of a gov- 
ernment council in South Africa may be of personal significance to a 
an or woman of today. It is almost as necessary for them to 
be informed of the governmental activities of foreign countries as it 
is for them to keep up with their own. The importance of this point 
is that it illustrates the change from a fairly natural and simple environ- 


ment to the complex one of a day in which it is possible for men to 
cross oceans in a few hours and to send messages back and forth be- 
tween the ends of the earth in a few seconds.’ As a matter of fact air 


young m 


"For a valuable discussion of the implications of the machine age, see Orlie 
M. Clem. aE Should Want My Child to Learn in School about the Ma- 
chine Age,” The Educational Forum, XV (March 1951), 321-333. 
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transportation and world trade are opening up frontiers for young 
Americans all over the world: 


I'll never forget—I went out into the middle of the Arabian desert, pr 
miles east of Cairo last winter-some Americans invited me to come an 
have lunch with them. I went into the dining room and you never saw 
such a beautiful place—I never saw anything like it—they said it cost two 
million American dollars. I said, *How many Americans are in here?—it 
will seat over 1000 people.” It was completely filled with young Americans, 
every one of them, out in the middle of the Arabian desert—the new fron- 
tier. The Americans were pouring into that place.... If I had not seen It 
with my own eyes, I would have no idea of the extent to which we ye 
covering the world with American business, teaching, diplomacy, and a 
kinds of things. ... I went home with some of these Americans in a town 
where there was nothing 20 years ago, nothing but level sand. I found 
every house in that whole town air-conditioned, comfortable living, € 
cold Cokes, ice cream, sodas, anything you might want—a swimming poo 
right out in the middle of the Arabian desert. ‘The Americans had done it. 
They had carved it out because there was oil underneath the desert.” 


THE INFLUENCE OF TRANSPORTATION 
AND URBANIZATION 


Transportation facilities have changed the sociological prob- 
lems of the country, and these in turn have had their influence on the 
habits and thinking patterns of youth. A young person’s confusion 
regarding spiritual and moral values may be much increased. The 
possibilities of quick transportation affect not only his ideas about 
planes and trains but also his ideals of behavior. For example, easy 
travel by car makes it possible for him, if he so desires, to escape from 
the surveillance of his own community and get to a spot where his 


identity is not known and where he may behave almost as he wishes 
so far as supervision is concerned. 


All the conditions which have been mentioned produce situations 
requiring adjustment and plannit 


a ng with boys and girls. They are con- 
fronted with the need to make decisions about what kind of education 
they want and should have. Th 


l €y need developmental guidance of a 
personal and social sort. They must grow in capacity to get along with 


their friends and families. They must learn to live and progress in 
their communities. "They have to choose how they will spend their 
time, how much they will study, how much they will work, how 


John H. Furbay, 


in an address before the National Education Association, 
St. Louis, 1950. 
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much they will play, and the kinds of recreation that are best. They 
have to learn to use their time to best advantage. They have to learn 
to work with and get along with people: to be happy with others and 
to be happy alone. One of their greatest choices, however, must be 
in the area of careers and occupations. The choice of a life’s work 
continues to be, as it has been in the past, one of the most important 
decisions of all. The selection of a career to train for, to enter, and to 
make progress in—that in many ways is the number-one problem. 
That boys and girls are much concerned with it has been demonstrated 
not only in everyday experience but also in many studies that have 
been made. 

Having explored some of the complexities of the world of work as 

it is today and some of the factors giving rise to difficulties for youth, 
it would be helpful for the guidance worker to think next about the 
actual occupational fields which are available to men and women of 
this generation. The guidance worker, who feels a responsibility for 
helping the boy or girl in his class to become more familiar with the 
world of work, may be overwhelmed by consideration of the fact, 
previously mentioned, that there are in the neighborhood of twenty 
thousand different kinds of jobs. The purpose of this discussion is not 
to indicate that a teacher or counselor must familiarize himself with even 
asmall proportion of these occupations; merely to know of the existence 
of some of them might be the province of a specialist. But it is the 
great variety of opportunity that excites the worker in education to- 
day, and it is to enable the young person to catch a glimpse of his 
Place in the vastness of the occupational world that guidance programs 
are directed into the area of occupational information. 
, Actually, many of the occupations in the world group themselves 
Into categories requiring many skills and abilities in common. Groups 
of occupations that require many abilities in common for their pursuit 
are known as occupational families. It is interesting and important 
for guidance workers to recognize that these relationships among 
Occupations exist. Thus, in World War II, an effort was made to 
Classify occupations along these lines so that men who had important 
training in one particular task could be reassigned to another task for 
which they were needed and for which their skill in the former job 
Could be an important introductory factor. 

The relationship of the craft of the clock-and-watch repairman to 
Such vocations as instrument maker, speedometer repairman, aircraft 
Mechanic, and camera machinist is an obvious example of the linkage 
an occupational family. The broad classifications used in the Dic- 
tionary of Occupational Titles are also useful in helping the guidance 
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worker and the student to determine what is available in the occupa- 
tional world. Shartle groups occupations somewhat according to 


these characteristics: '* 


A. Professional and Managerial Occupations 


Professional ae 
Occupations which require a high degree of mental activity . . . con- 
cerned with theoretical or practical aspects of human endeavor . . . re- 


quire extensive study or experience or a combination of these. ' 
Examples: doctor, lawyer, architect, mechanical engineer, chemist, 
physicist, astronomer, editor, actor, musician 


Semi professional " 
Occupations concerned with theoretical or practical fields of endeavor, 
requiring considerable education and experience . . . confined to some- 


what restricted fields. 
Examples: chiropodist, tree surgeon, draftsman, aviator, laboratory 
technician, fingerprint expert 
Managerial and official . 
Occupations involving policy making, planning, supervising, CO- 
ordinating the work of others, usually through intermediate supervisors. 
Examples: managers or presidents of business enterprises, superintend- 


ents of construction projects, purchasing or advertising agents, executive 
secretaries and treasurers 


B. Clerical and Sales Occupations 
Clerical and kindred occupations 
Occupations concerned with preparing, transcribing, preserving, or 
otherwise handling communications and records, in offices, shops, and 
other places where such work is done, The category includes collectors, 


telegraph messengers, and mail carriers because their work is closely re- 
lated to this area. 


C. Service Occupations 
Domestic-service occupations 
Household work, cooking, care of children 
Personal-service occupations 
Barbers, waiters, bootblacks, a 
area of service. 
Protective-service occupations 
Illustrated by detectives, soldiers, sailors, policemen. The work per- 
formed may range from relatively simple duties to complicated operations. 
Building-service workers and porters 


Miscellaneous occupations including cleaning and caring for buildings, 
moving baggage and equipment, etc. 


, and similar functions. 


nd practical nurses are typical of this 


?*Quoted in Carroll L, Shartle, Occupational Information, pp- 115 ff. 
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D. Agricultural, Fishery, Forestry, and Kindred Occupations 
Agricultural, horticultural, and kindred occupations 
Occupations concerned with growing and harvesting the products of 
the farm and field; raising livestock, poultry, animals, and fowls; various 
phases of raising and caring for plants and other horticultural activities. 
Fishery occupations 
Catching or gathering all types of seafood and related products. 
Forestry (except logging) and bunting and trapping occupations 
Occupations concerned with the development and care of forests and 
the growing and gathering of forest products; guiding, hunting, and 
trapping. 
E. Skilled Occupations 
"This is a category which includes craft and manual occupations in 
manufacturing and nonmanufacturing activities, including the foreman. 


F. Semiskilled Occupations 
Work which is “limited to a fairly well-defined work routine." The 


work may involve some performance of a craft or skilled occupation, but 
to a limited extent. 


G. Unskilled Occupations 
Manual occupations involving little training or judgment. . 


This condensed summary is given to acquaint the student with the 
range of occupational fields as recognized in the Dictionary, but this 
list is somewhat unimaginative in itself and must be seen in terms of the 
enormous number of actual vocational activities which it represents to 
have much meaning. Whereas the job families have been developed 
With the central emphasis on the kind of activity involved or work 
done, the job classifications have been developed more in terms of very 
broad characteristics or levels of difficulty involved. 

One of the most helpful ways to find out about the world of work 
and its range of possibilities lies in the study of the community itself. 
This tends to put the occupational fields in a more concrete perspec- 
tive, in a setting which is more readily visualized. The occupational 
survey is described in another chapter as a means of extending the 
range of vocational guidance, but at this point it can be mentioned as 
a means of demonstrating the nature of the world of work. When 
the National Youth Administration made an occupational survey of 
the small city of Griffin, Georgia, a few years ago, the following occu- 


pations and job opportunities were discovered in the community: 


Automobile and automobile-acces- Automobile painting shops 
sory dealers Automobile service stations 


Automobile garages Banks 
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Barbershops 

Beauty shops 

Bicycle shops 

Blacksmith shops 

Bottling companies 

Box manufacturers 

Cabinetmaking shops 

Chiropractors and osteopaths 

Cleaners, launderers, and pressers 

Coal, ice, and gas dealers 

Cotton dealers 

Cotton-oil manufacturing 

Cotton mills (major industry of 
city) 

Dairies and ice-cream companies 

Dentists 

Department stores 

Drug stores 

Dry goods and general clothing 

Electrical companies 

Express companies 

Feed stores 

Finance corporations 

Five- and ten-cent stores 

Florists 

Furniture stores 

Government offices: city, county 

Grist and flour mills i 

Grocery companies 

Grocery stores 


Tue GnrAT-INpUsTRY APPROACH 


Another less classic, 
with the world of wor 
as the automobile indu 


Hobby shop 

Hosiery and knitting mills 
Hospitals 

Hotels 

Jewelry stores 

Lawyers 

Life insurance 

Livestock dealers 

Mattress companies r 
Moving and hauling companies 
Newspapers 

Opticians 

Petroleum companies 
Photographers 

Physicians 

Plümbers 

Printing shops 
Public-welfare department 
Publicity 

Railroad stations 

Real-estate and fire insurance 
Restaurants and cafés 
Sheet-metal shops 

Shoe shops 

State experimental station 
Taxicab service 

Telegraph company 
Theaters 

Veterinarians 

Warehouses 


ay of acquainting students 
f some great industries, such 
industry, or even one of the 
stry, such as the Bethlehem 
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VARIETY or Jos Opportunity In Axy FIELD 


In any field it is possible that there will be a variety of jobs which 
are not ordinarily thought of in connection with the occupation but 
which, nevertheless, increase the attractiveness of the field to men and 
women with divergent interests. For example, the occupation of libra- 
rian has many divisions. Some of its opportunities, as outlined by the 
Joint Committee on Library Work as a Career, include: 


Children’s librarian Bibliographer 
Readers’ adviser Archivist 
Elementary-school librarian Documentalist 
Subject specialist Public librarian 
Overseas librarian Bookmobile librarian 
Cataloger High-school librarian 
County, regional, or state librarian Administrator 
Extension librarian Young people’s librarian 
Public-relations expert College librarian 
Audio-visual specialist Reference librarian 
Medical librarian Armed-services librarian 
Coordinator of communication ma- Insurance librarian 
terial Hospital librarian 
Music librarian Law librarian 
Government librarian Circulation librarian 
Science-technology librarian Order librarian 
Adult-education specialist Information officer 
Industrial librarian Indexer and abstracter 
Newspaper librarian Art librarian 


Other opportunities are in librarianship dealing with radio, films, 
and records. 


Further comment on the possibilities in this field—the area of special 
libraries—illustrates the expansion of this field of service and represents 
what may be found in many other occupational fields when the guidance 
Worker realizes that occupational opportunities today are infinitely more 
widespread than one would imagine from the casual and traditional con- 
Cept of what a “job” means. a y 

The field of special libraries is almost unlimited and in spite of over three 
thousand well-established libraries now being maintained, the surface has 
Only been scratched. You'll find such libraries in reconstructed houses, in 
the towers of skyscrapers, in the dull regions of docks and factories, in 
motion-picture and radio studios and in all the marts of trade. They 
Specialize in hundreds of subjects—from accounting, acoustics, and adver- 
tising, through finance, geography, insurance, medicine, natural history, 
Petroleum, rubber, and down through the alphabet to zinc. 
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There is a potential opening for such specialized service in every bank 
and investment house; every chamber of commerce, and every trade, pro- 
fessional, civic, religious or labor association; every board of education; 
every insurance, public utility, manufacturing, engineering and advertising 
firm; every museum, foundation, publishing house and newspaper—in brief, 
in every field of human activity.*® 


In a similar analysis of job opportunities within the field of teaching, 
Mead identified more than one hundred different educational posi- 
tions, with many more suggested but not identified separately on the 
list? As indicated previously, the teacher or counselor is not required 
to have the tremendous amount of detailed information which would 
be required for a complete mastery of these numerous fields and their 
ramifications. He will, of course, gradually extend his knowledge of 
the materials, films, and other sources of occupational information. As 
Smith points out: “The counselor needs to be familiar with the sources 
of occupational information, desirable methods of collecting and filing, 
methods of interpretation to pupils and teachers, and he must be able 
to use these materials effectively with individuals and groups.” 

More than three thousand references dealing with occupational 
information are included in Gertrude Forrester’s Occupational Litera- 
ture. As a bibliography of occupational 
from an earlier publication, Occupations: 
phlets. This reference book is of special v 
who wish to have at hand references to arti 
which describe and report the characteris 
present-day world of work. The book also has sections which give 


references dealing with scholarship directories, labor laws and social 
security, college and school directories i 


tics of occupations in the 


tional Titles. 
Widely used in classes in occupations, and in units in other classes 


Ruth Savord, Special Librarianship as a Car, 

19A. R. Mead, “Careers in Education,’ 
Florida. 

?"From Glenn E. Smith, Counselin 
right 1955, The Macmill. 
permission. 


; eer, pp. 3-4. 
faculty report at the University of 


g in the Secondary Scbool, p. 41. Copy- 
an Company, and used with The Macmillaa Companyk 
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dealing with the problem, is Brewer and Landy's Occupations Today. 
This book is especially well supplied with pictures, providing effective 
visual aids to the student who is exploring the world of work. Other 
discussions of methods of investigating occupational conditions and 
ways of finding out about the nature of jobs may be found in a foliow- 
ing chapter, but it is now advisable to turn to some other aspects of 
the world of work which are equally important to the young person's 
understanding. 

What are some of the working conditions which we will find in the 
world of work today? What can one expect from a job? What does 
the job expect from the worker? What conditions are necessary for 
both worker and employer to be satisfied with affairs? What do I 
need to know about matters like this if I am to make a go of my en- 
trance into the world of work and make some progress for myself and, 
later, for my family? Such questions occur to young people in today’s 
schools as the moment of entrance into employment draws closer. 

` Working conditions are determined by a host of factors involving 
the nature of the operation, business, or industry; the location of the 
Operation (congested area, rural area, climatic conditions, for ex- 
ample); the nature and kinds of processes and materials dealt with; 
the nature and kinds of machines or equipment used; the kind of peo- 
ple working on the operation both as employees and as supervisors; 
and the customs and ways of doing things which have been developed 
or which apply in the particular occupation. Although the last of the 
items mentioned might include the following consideration, the rates 
of pay for different jobs within the occupation and the lines of ad- 
vancement and promotion should probably be investigated, too. 

In working with students to develop certain understandings on their 
part as to the conditions they will encounter in the world of work 
and what will be expected of them, it is well to hold group discussions 
as a continuing activity reinforced by the presentation of motion pic- 
tures portraying industry, radio programs dealing with the topic, talks 
by persons representing different fields, and other supporting sources. 
However, any of the topics may be dealt with “on its own." It is 
probable that the actual induction of the individual into the realities 
of the situation will take some time and some experience. In the dis- 
cussion of work experience this factor will be considered further. 

Any given occupational field can be checked in terms of certain fac- 
tors which make it a promising or unpromising area for a person. The 
two major aspects to be considered have to do with (1) the extent to 
Which the occupation can satisfy the particular individual's basic and 
recurring human needs, and (2) the extent to which the given fields 
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can meet certain standards which may normally be considered as 
"good working conditions" or, other things being equal, conditions 
leading to “job satisfaction.” 

The young person tends to think of his future job in very immediate 
terms, possibly not always recognizing the long-range implications 
which it holds for him. Some of the long-range implications may be 
touched upon, some may be developed through counseling, some may 
become apparent only as the individual actually secures work ex- 
perience as a background to make insight possible. In order to be 
specific, then, it is suggested that the discussion of these problems be 
thought of under three headings: (1) what to expect from a job, 
(2) the job in relation to the worker's basic needs, and (3) what 
the job expects from the worker. 


Wnar to ExPEcr FROM A Jos? 


1. Satisfactory pay 

Most occupational esi i'd e and em aae. materials provide 
current pay rates for the consideration of students. These are subject to 
change and hence generalizations are difficult. The prospective worker 
should think of the rates of pay in terms of whether or not they are ade- 
quate for him to live on and meet minimum daily requirements, and 
whether or not they are consistent with the kind of work expected and 
the kind of preparation desired. 

It is more important to consider whether there is an opportunity for 
advancement with pay increases than it is to consider the starting pay on 
the job. The worker must accept a minimum rate of pay to start with and 
recognize that this is standard throughout the world of business and in- 
dustry. The higher returns, with all that they mean in terms of what one 
can do and the standard of living one can enjoy, are postponed; the be- 
ginning months, or sometimes even years, are thought of as pre aration 
and training for greater responsibilities and greater rewards to ae 

Each of these points can be a basis for further investigation discussion 
and report—examples found by members of the group can lend realit to 
these generalizations. y 

2. Opportunity for promotion 

Business or industrial organizations w 
promotion and upgrading with accomp 
satisfaction, and monetary reward are much to be desired, in contrast to 
Oea htc tee qu reet to advancement are not clear 

possibility of making progress are more 


hich recognize the desirability of 
anying increases in responsibility, 


**The sections following in this chapter are ada 


Psychology for Life Adjustment, PP- 351-373. pted from Charles R. Fosen 
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suitable in terms of the psychological needs of the individual. Moreover, 
where there is confusion and uncertainty in this area, motivation wanes 
and interest drops in general. 

In self-employed occupations, the consideration will not be in terms of 
promotion opportunities but in terms of whether or not, with effort and 
patience, increasing rewards or returns can be expected. 

3. Opportunity for further training 

Present-day business and industrial organizations in the higher brackets 
all recognize that training is good for the employee and good for the busi- 
ness. Organizations which have training programs are not only making it 
possible for the individual to advance but in almost all cases they also have 
much better promotion and personnel policies. 

4. General working conditions 
_ The length of the workday and work week and also the policy regard- 
ing vacations may be important. This is usually something of an individual 
matter, as people have been found to vary in the amount of time they are 
willing to put in at a job. AD xe 

Conditions which create disappointment and irritation and so interfere 
with the employee's lovalty and enthusiasm are to be avoided. General 
working conditions includé such considerations as heat, lighting arrange- 
ments, air pollution, etc. 


5. General environment of the occupation . 
This is a reference to the entire question of environment as it relates to 


individual tastes and preferences. A mechanical worker who enjoys his 
Work finds the hum and clatter of the machineshop "music in his ears"; 
the printer actually enjoys the smell of paper and ink and the oil of the 
machinery; the forester likes his great outdoors; and the farmer of eastern 
Colorado is happy in his wide-open spaces. : 

Many young women are inclined to look with favor on department- 
Store work, which enables them to spend their time in generally comfort- 
able and attractive surroundings, often air-conditioned, with good lighting, 
and in the presence of things they enjoy looking at. 

A government official indicates that one of the things about his job that 
he likes is that “it takes me around town a lot.” 

Many individuals who enjoy outdoor life would be unhappy in close, 
indoor occupations, and perhaps the opposite Is also true. It is desirable 
that an occupation, which is to require many hours of an individual’s life, 


be suitable from this point of view. 


6. People who work with the worker - 
Association with friendly people who share similar tastes and interests 


Provides a basis for good adjustment on the job. Sometimes an individual 
With a relatively high level of education finds himself unhappy when he 
must associate with people of more limited training. On the other hand, 
this is to a great extent a matter of attitudes—people are often what we 
€Xpect them to be; what we look for in them, we find. . 

If one of the bases for good human relationships is appreciation or 
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understanding of what the other person is doing or saying, then some 
similarity of tastes and experiences must be present if there is to be satis- 
faction in our associations from day to day. 

7. People who will supervise the worker 

One of the most practical of all considerations has to do with the kind 
of people who will be the new worker's employers. If they are sensitive 
to the importance of many of the considerations developed in the previous 
points, they will in all probability be the kind of people one would like 
to work for. 

The personality of any worker as supervisor is a more immediate prob- 
lem. This is so decidedly a matter of individual differences and circum- 
stances that it must be taken almost as one of the hazards of the occupational 
world. As Shartle indicates, sometimes we must work for poor supervisors 
as well as good supervisors, so it would be helpful if we could learn to 
work with, and for, poor as well as good supervisors. How to work with 
the different types of supervisors constitutes an excellent subject for group 
discussion. Role playing may be used to illuminate types of situations 
encountered. 

8. People for whom the workers will be responsible 

Just as the worker will usually have a supervisor, so in a very large 
number of occupations or jobs he will in turn have some people working 
for him. That is, his job will require him to have some supervision over, 
or responsibility for, other workers. This is inevitable in a business and 
industrial system where operations are complex and many people are 
employed. i 

Questions such as the following to be directed to the worker will help 
to clarify this important aspect of the problem: 

(1) Are you ready and willing to associate with the kind of people who 
will work under you or with you? 

(2) Are the kind of people you are to be responsible for the kind of peo- 
ple you want to be responsible for? 

(3) Will you have the same consideration in dealing w 


ith them that you 
expect those above you to have? à 


Tue JoB i RELATION To THE Worxer’s Basic Neeps 


1. Will the job enable the worker to satisfy 


] ney his own personal, basic re- 
quirements as a human being? 
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This is a good opportunity to consider what some of these requirements 
are and to think of them in relation to vocational life. 


2. Will the job enable the worker to have a feeling of security? 

Some occupations or jobs increase, rather than decrease, the worker’s 
feeling of security. Security is an essential which must be provided, within 
reason. Consideration should be given to occupations which are seasonal, 
which depend on chance demands, which may disappear with industrial 
changes, or which are subject to other hazards. Planning, that is, thinking 
about the security aspects of a job while conditions are good, is preferable 
to giving thought to these factors when conditions are bad or when it 
Is too late. 

3. Will the job give the worker an opportunity to feel that he is getting 
somewhere? 

Basically, each individual needs to have a feeling that he is accomplish- 
ing something, making progress, achieving a degree of success. While 
Conditions often change, and factors can arise which are unpredictable, 
occupations or particular jobs can be scrutinized as to their possibility in 
this area. Allowance must be made for individual supervisors who will not 
be aware of the fact that men and women need encouragement. 

It is possible that some occupations or some business or professional or- 
ganizations develop a climate which encourages success, which welcomes 
initiative and progress, which likes to see men get ahead. Others may 
linger in a static condition or drift in the opposite direction. While recog- 
nizing that this is a result of the attitudes and habits of the people who 
are functioning in these organizations, it is nevertheless a factor which 
might well be considered in connection with any study of the nature of 
job satisfaction. 

3. Will the job give the worker a feeling that he belongs? 

How important this can be is illustrated by an incident involving a cer- 
tain high-school teacher. A new building was about to be completed and 
the teacher had an opportunity to go to a new job in the new building. 

"No thanks,” he replied, “I like it very well here, and I feel at home. 
l think I'll just stay here where I know the principal and he knows me, 
and where I have my friends.” 

The feeling of belonging is a highly personal matter which relates to 
the individual’s own personality and his characteristic reactions. What 
one’s associates say and do affect this feeling of belonging, but it is an 
Internal matter, largely—how one feels about it. . 

"The worker must evaluate his job in terms of this factor, perhaps con- 
sidering, if the feeling is not present, whether or not he is actually in the 
best working situation for him. To a considerable extent, however, he 
can and does affect the presence or absence of conditions that give this 
feeling by his own ways of reacting with his associates. 

5. Will the job give the worker a feeling of self-respect? 

Sometimes the test of a vocation, for any individual, lies in whether or 
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not he feels that it is calling upon him for his best; that he is doing some 
good by virtue of what he is engaged in. The self-satisfaction that the 
worker gets from his job is in many ways the ultimate test. When you 
can do better, or make more of a contribution to your fellow men, and 
you know that you can, you ought not to be satisfied with a job at a lower 
or less satisfying level. Possibly this is what the poet had in mind when 
he wrote, "Hitch your wagon to a star." The star need not be an inacces- 
sible one, one you can never hope to reach, but for you and your own 
abilities it should at least be a star. The man who does less than he can 
never feels the inner satisfaction that is one of the finest rewards of work. 


Wnar rue Jos EXPECTS FROM THE Worker 


Since so many considerations of job satisfaction are oriented from 
the point of view of the returns to the worker, and the worker- 
centered concepts of modern society have certainly brought praise- 
worthy advances for “all who toil with hand or brain,” it is profitable 
for guidance workers to analyze, with their students, some of the 
sources of satisfaction which employers are obliged to think about. 
Only those who give no thought to the over- 
ignore these factors. Men and women who | 
American tradition, and who realize that i 
operative labor of all that the good life can 
it is important to have young people ente 
sound appreciation of such values, 


Among those to which guidance workers will want to give con- 
sideration are the following: 


all good of society would 
have been educated in the 
t is only through the co- 
be attained, will think that 
r the world of work with 


1. The tradition of 
job done. 

2. Good workers observe standards of 

3. The employer expects friendliness a 

4. The employer expects loyalty. 

5. The employer expects improv 


good workmanship requires that a workman get the 


promptness and dependability. 
nd co-operation, 


ement in skill and performance. 


Successful performance on an 


l y particular job will be secured when 
the worker is able to show that 


he is meeting the criteria which have 
portance of these criteria may vary 


pations put a higher premium on some 
of these elements than on others. 


The employer expects friendliness and co-operation. He does not ex- 
pect to have the employee “talk back” to him or make his life miserable 
by complaining, fretting, and worrying. Human nature is like this. If the 
employer has made a reasonable effort to provide suitable conditions for 
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you as his worker, and you still insist on complaining, his reaction is most 
likely to be “Well, if you don’t like it here, you can go somewhere else." 

The employer expects loyalty. He does not appreciate the worker who 
goes around running down his business or engaging in constant criticism 
outside the shop or plant. In most groups, some criticism inside is to be 
expected. But few organizations like it if the workers carry on the attack 
outside. 


In evaluating the progress of workers, employers are impressed by 
the reports which are made by other workers or supervisors. It is 
obvious that good reports will tend to result from performance which 
bears evidence of mecting the criteria indicated, but it is also true 
that the attitudes of co-workers will be an important item. Periodic 
checkup by the worker on his situation in the organization can be 
profitable. Perhaps it would help if more workers would do a little 
self-checking in terms of their own contribution to the group effort 
of which they are a part. 

Guidance is concerned with increasing the sensitiveness of workers 
to the conditions which will enable them to succeed in whatever vo- 
Cations they choose. It is not alone a question of the selection of a 
Vocation to which one is adapted by his intelligence or his aptitudes; 
It is in part a process of growth in the occupation as the worker gains 
control of his situation and shows that he is capable of becoming a part 


of the job and a contributor to it in positive ways. 


You and I can do a great deal about job satisfaction. We can, and 
should, carry to the job the attitudes that will help us to enjoy the job and 
our relations with the people around us, including our supervisors. If we 
feel that the job is pretty much lacking in the elements that we, as persons, 
need for bringing us up to our best level of work, then we should cast 
about for more favorable opportunities. With more than 17,000 different 
kinds of jobs in our country, and with employment at an unprecedented 
+». peak in our industrial age, this ought to be possible. But before we 
make a move, we ought to evaluate intelligently the job we now have. We 
should make our plans and our moves in the light of full understanding as 
to what our responsibility is and what the other fellow’s responsibility is. 


CHAPTER ll 


GUIDANCE IN SELF-ANALYSIS 
FOR OCCUPATIONAL GOALS 


m a O 


Many writers in the field of guidance have pointed out thar 
vocational guidance is a process which requires time. The first choleg 
of a job is not necessarily the final choice. There may be a succession 
of attempts before the best general adjustment of the individual, voca- 
tionally speaking, can occur. 

But every choice, and the considerations which lead to it, can be " 
educational experience, The individual can learn the best ways 0 
making choices. He can, as he goes along, make progress in evaluating 


himself and the prospective job so that his entire series of choices will 
be better than it mi 


ce. Education, or training, 
any other. , 

hich confronts the individual 
nple. He takes the following 


1. He studies th 


€ vocational choices which seem possible in terms of 
wants to lead—in term: 


0 S of the values and purposes he 
sets for himself as a person. 
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4. He selects the particular occupation which promises the most in view 
of what his analysis of himself, and of the situation, has shown. 


He may do this in five minutes or in five years, but these are the 
broad outlines of a logical process in vocational choice. It is possible 
to break them down further into a number of specific considerations 
Which will help. 


1. Studying the world of work 

The individual needs to have a wide look around at all the many possi- 
bilities. He needs to know something about the work of the world, of his 
own country, of his own community. He needs to recognize the major 
areas in which men and women find employment, the way in which jobs 
and industries are put together in this machine age, the relationship be- 
tween fields of business, the professions, and the entire sweep of modern 
vocational life. 

"Then he needs to select, from the range, certain areas of work that have 
an appeal to him for further investigation. This is accomplished through 
reading about the occupations, visiting them, talking with people engaged 
in them, and securing, if possible, tryout experiences. 

He needs, at certain points, to check what he has learned. He must 
think as he goes along about himself in relation to what has appeared to 
interest him. He needs to ask whether or not he really has enough of a pic- 
ture of the occupational world to know what the opportunities are. 

2. Studying himself . . : 

The young man or woman will approach this problem, under guidance, 
from the standpoint of what the job can do for him in the long run, and 
what it can do for him specifically, assuming that he has the tastes, inter- 
ests, and capacities that might make it possible for him to carry the duties 
involved. This is a two-way proposition in which the parts are inextrica- 
ble, since in order to know whether a particular job is the right job, he 
must at the same time know what would make it a suitable choice for him 
whether, in short, what he wants and what he can do are in harmony 
with what the job offers. . : . . 

He must ask himself a number of questions: What kind of a life are you 
looking for? What do you most want to do? What kinds of life activities 
do you find challenging and interesting? What are your values, goals, and 
purposes? He must ask himself further: What are your abilities, after all? 
What can you learn about your intelligence? Do you have any particular 
Skills, any particular aptitudes? What are your interests? Do you know 
What your interests really are? Have you had enough experience to be 
Teasonably sure about it? ati , 2 

He must undertake certain activities that will help him to find the an- 
Swers to these and other questions. He must explore his abilities and 
aptitudes through (1) part-time jobs, (2) participation in scholastic affairs, 
(3) participation in civic activities, (4) wide reading, and (5) hobbies 
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and tryouts of his own making. Perhaps, also, he can take certain Lien 
which have tryout value to search for ways and means of testing his own 
interests and skills. s 

He must learn the value and importance of appraising what he can do 
realistically; not wishfully, nor hastily, nor by refusing to look at the facts. 

He may make use of testing services which are available to give some 
direction to his self-study, or to open up possibilities he might not have 
considered, or to help him formulate some limits within which to push his 
studies further. 

3. Selecting a particular job or field of work 

The student evaluates any specific job proposal against what he has 
learned about the world of work and what he has learned about himself. 
He checks the job. Will it do for him what he thinks it will do? How does 
it suit his goals, his purposes, his ambitions? Is it in line with his interests? 
Is it promising with respect to making possible the kind of a life, the pat- 
tern of life which appeals to him? Will it help him to achieve the big 
things in life which he wants? f 

He checks, further, the demands of the job in terms of his own particu- 
lar talents or abilities. Is the job a job he can actually handle? Does his 
knowledge of himself suggest that he has the over-all intelligence needed, 
the aptitudes necessar , the interests one should have to be successful? 
Does it appear that he could learn the job: master the skills necessary, 
acquire the knowledge involved? Under guidance, he needs to approach 
this decision very realistically, 

Finally, he must evaluate any specific job proposal in terms of a long 
look ahead. Does the occupation have a future? Are there definite lines 
of advancement? Are there chances for further training? If the proposed 


vocation meets these tests, the student is ready for a decision, Actual 


experience will determine whether or not the choice has been a wise 
one, 


If this appears to be an idealistic a 


; BES pproach to the problem of voca- 
tional choice, it must be remembere 


d that there is an ideal as well as a 


many studies on occ 


; n relation to the world of work entitled “This 
Is the Life for Me,” Journal of the National Education Association, XLIV 
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from satisfactory. But while it is a fact that “the best laid schemes 
aT at 

o’ mice an’ men gang aft agley,” that can hardly be regarded as a 

sound basis for discarding the planning. 


DETERMINING INTERESTS AND VALUES 


The process of discovering one’s major purposes in life is, 
again, a long-range affair. The best that any teacher or counselor can 
do in attempting to crystallize a student's thinking on this point is to 
cause him to revalue what he has been vaguely conscious of, perhaps, 
and clarify as much of it as can be clarified at any given moment. 
Furthermore, people’s values are not always what they say they are. 
The problem is akin to the problem of determining attitudes. ‘There 
can be no doubt that individuals have attitudes, but the exact delinea- 
tion of the attitudes, or their exact description and measurement, de- 
fies any method of psychological investigation that has yet been 
devised. Their determination can only be approximate. However, 
that is enough for most purposes in vocational guidance. An interest 
need not be completely defined for it to serve as an indication of 
worth-while areas to explore; neither does a value have to be com- 
pletely settled to serve the same purpose. 

It is possible to discover something about a student’s values and in- 
terests by observing him. Certainly a teacher is able to learn a great 
deal about a student by watching him in and out of class. The things 
he does, the discussions which arouse his interest, the ways of be- 
having which he evidences—all these are clues to interests, and they 
are certainly representative of values. . . 

Thus thé student who mingles freely with his associates may be 
thought of as having gregarious or sociable tendencies, in contrast to the 
more restrained tastes of a classmate who tends to favor reading, work 
in the library, or concentration on some scientific or subjective hobby 
in his spare, time or at home. Observation of behavior over a long 
period of time can help the teacher or counselor to form certain im- 
pressions which can be useful to him in evaluating his own pattern of 
Interests and values. 

_ All teachers are famili 
literary in his tastes, beco 


ar with the boy who, somewhat bookish or 
mes a college professor of English in later 
years; likewise with the hail-fellow-well-met boy who heads for an 
Insurance or brokerage office or the "advertising game." There are 
exceptions, but these facts about people are clues which can help in 
yational choice. 


the process of analysis for occupationa i 
Unfortunately, the experience of living with students and watching 
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how they behave and what they are interested in over a period of 
years cannot be realized in many schools of today, where teachers do 
not see students for long periods of time; and where thc pressure of 
numbers makes this kind of personal knowledge, gained through man- 
to-man relationship with the student, all but impossible. It is possible, 
however, to get at the values and purposes which people have by 
examining the record, and this is something that is feasible in many 
modern schools, especially those with cumulative records. 

One indication of an individual's interests, which tend to become 
more evident with the accumulating of 
the academic record in terms of sub 
There is every reason to believe that When an individual has taken a 
number of courses in subjects related to mathematics, and his grades 
in these courses are uniformly high, 
subjects, and they reflect a rather Strong area attraction. Marks and 
terests or values, but they have a 
t. Conversely, it is necessary to 
interest does not imply ability or 
j - Many persons are interested in 
flying who would be poor airmen; many are interested in medicine 
i r a medical education. The cumu- 
f activities over the years clearly 
Purpose, or set of values, or pattern 


ams, has been active as an officer 
i n young people’s organizations, 
. 5 o 

it may be assumed that he has an interest in, and possibly an aptitude 
es and working successfully with 

people. 

One of the advantages of cumulative records, if they are faithfully 

kept, lies in the fact that they provide information about in-school and 

out-of-school activities. These evidences are very useful in serving as 

aids in vocational-guidance counseling, 


: tion with vocational guid- 
* tL : 5 
ance is, of course, one of the Principal reasons for the emphasis in 
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many schools on developing such records. Where such records are 
available the teacher or the counselor has many clues or suggestions 
Which may be used as a taking-off point for discussions. 

However, in all too many instances, school cumulative records 
exist in a more theoretical than real sense. Frequently they do not 
contain sufficient information about the youngster's activity record, 
his out-of-school jobs, and other facts which would be revealing to 
the counselor or teacher in the attempt to determine interests and val- 
ues. Warters points out that schools usually keep very careful at- 
tendance and academic records, but seldom do they have adequate 
information about achievement other than academic; records of 
achievements outside school and adequate records of the individual's 
important work experiences are lacking.” 

To a lesser extent it is possible to get at values, purposes, and inter- 
ests by talking with people. Through the counseling interview, or 
Just talking with students, much can be learned about their interests 
and values. The reason for emphasizing this point is that since evalua- 
tion of the student’s life interests and his over-all values is so important 
the guidance worker must realize that these informal ways of consider- 
ing the student as a person have great worth. The tendency to assume 
that only the more formal methods (tests, for example) have value 
is based on an erroneous conception, because tests are at best only 
short-cut devices for discovering factors which may be found out 
more adequately, in many cases, by other means that are longer and 
more time-consuming. : 

This particular point emphasizes the real value of arrangements in 
a school for counseling and for relaxed conference with students. 
This is one reason why (and not for solving difficult problems alone) 
the counselor’s office might well be a friendly place with the kind of 
equipment, furnishings, and surroundings that would serve to induce 
free discussion of future plans, hopes, and even dreams. If vocational 
guidance is concerned with helping people to realize all that is in them, 
there is a place for such considerations. Discussions of counseling 
techniques all too often ignore the most obvious technique of all: 
talking in a relaxed and informal manner with the student so that he 
may be encouraged to express his hopes and his ambitions. 

Autobiographical reports, with the latitude that they usually give 
the student to express himself, may provide valuable information about 
plans and interests. In this technique there is another chance to secure 
good information, including some elements which the conversational 


“Jane Warters, High School Personnel Work Today, p. 73. 
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approach just considered might not yield. Smith has pointed out that 
the autobiography has a value in that it may develop information 
about the pupil's background, interests, plans, and attitudes as he in- 
terprets them.’ i j i 

It is not necessary that the writer of the autobiography say in so 
many words, “these are my attitudes and these are my values." Rather, 
they may appear in the account which he offers of what he has done 
and what has interested him as he looks back over his career. As 
Smith further notes, many students prepare autobiographies in their 
English classes, and these materials may be accessible to other teachers 
and to counselors if proper provision is made. 

Some teachers feel that the creative-writing approach, generally 
employed in English classes, has much to offer in that frequently the 
student will reveal many facts about his interests and his concerns as 
he endeavors to write about something that is of importance or sig- 
nificance to him. The creative-writing technique may be introduced 
for practice in the area of written expression, but it produces, or can 
produce, incidental values equally important. 

Certainly, in addition to the methods which have been presented, 
there is a possibility that the student may be invited to make a direct 
approach to the analysis of his own interests and values, perhaps by 
writing an "orientation to life work” paper, or a similar report, in 
which he could consider and comment on, as best he can, his present 
feelings and opinions in this arca. 

All these approaches have the limitations w 
form of analysis. An integration of 
a more satisfactory picture of the 
could produce. Yet they all hav 
not necessarily to be found in th 
derstanding, and they 
desires the individual 


another means of 
r Preference Rec- 
a device for helping young people to 
ests are, and it has come to be widely 
» usually from the ninth grade on, for 


indicating 
ord has achieved prominence as 


*Glenn E. Smith, Counseling in tbe Secondary Scbool, p. 141. 
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Mechanical Persuasive Musical 
Computational Artistic Social-service 
Scientific Literary Clerical 


The inventory is based on the idea that the student gives some indi- 
cation of what interests him by checking activities in which he engages 
or activities he would choose. His choices are compared with the 
kinds of activities and interests which are selected by people actually 
engaged in certain occupational fields. The tests have been carefully 
analyzed, and the implications for a wide variety of occupations and 
many specific jobs are pointed out. 

The guidance worker will find that it is necessary to make it clear 
that possessing an interest is not by any means the same thing as having 
an ability. Some discussion with the students of the limitations of an 
inventory such as this would be definitely in order. Kuder makes these 
limitations clear, but as Smith points out, teachers are sometimes un- 
aware of the significance of these limitations, or they are uninformed 
about the meaning of what is discovered through administering the 
inventory.’ Here, the teacher may delineate the practical implications 
of the difference between interests and abilities (thus, one of the limi- 
tations of the inventory) by briefly reviewing with the class a few 
examples from history of famous men whose careers might have been 
otherwise arranged if an interest inventory had been the sole deter- 
minant. For instance, Professor Einstein, with his life-long love for, 
and modest talent in, music might have become a violinist. 

The guidance worker, in considering occupational plans and goals 
with the student, will help him to evaluate his interests as they come 
from the various sources. One of the reasons for the development of 
the interest inventory lies in the fact that young people do not always 
know what their own interests are. They may express procliv 
which are not valid interests. Their experiences may have been limited 
to such an extent that they are incapable of summoning all the possible 
areas for consideration in which they might possibly have potential 
interest, When confronted by the range of activities suggested in an 
interest inventory, this difficulty is reduced. Interest inventories have 
the further value of suggesting possible exploratory experiences or 
further investigation of possibilities, thus contributing to the general 
learning experience of the individual to a significant degree. 

Repeated studies have shown that the expressed interests of young 
people continue to change during the adolescent years. It would be 
expecting too much to suppose that they would not change. This is 
one reason why a continuous program of occupational information, 


*Smith, pp. 133-134. 
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work experience, and vocational guidance is necessary. Darley in 
this to say concerning the stability of interests: "Previous i. 
has shown that about 50 out of every 100 students in grades 9 through 
12 will change their claimed occupational choices from one year to 
the next and only 25 out of 100 students will have the same stated 
choice at grade 12 as they had in grade 9." . . 

Darley also points out; however, that there is reason to believe ve 
certain broad-interest types are fairly well established “in the individ- 
ual in the age range 16 to 25,” and he identifies these as follows ge 
men). There are some differences in the case of women, many o 
whom follow what Darley terms “a non-professional type of interest 
that can best be described as ‘prior-to-marriage job interest.’ " 


There is first a “scientific” interest which in its highest form charac- 
terizes college-trained engineers, research workers, and scientists. Then 
there is a “business detail” type of interest which characterizes those peo- 
ple who are happiest when dealing with management, clerical, accounting, 
or control aspects of business. There is, third, a “business contact pie 
Which characterizes the Successful salesman, promotional worker, an 
similar occupations, There is a “verbal” or "linguistic" type found among 
those people who are happiest in Occupations involving the use and gei 
of words or graphic symbols, such as advertisers lawyers, journalists, an 
similar workers, A fifth type is generally called the “social service" or 
"welfare" type. To a large extent, ministers, social workers, school ad- 
ministrators, some kinds of teachers, and some kinds of social agency 

of interest. There seem to 
be separate types of "musical" or "artistic" interests, although the evidence 
for the existence of these two as Separate types is not so clear-cut. And 
there is, finally, a “sub-professional” or "skilled trades" or mechanical type 
in which the individual is not motivated by any Strong desires to wear a 
White collar and is satisfied with job activities and with associations in what 
we commonly call the semi-skilled and skilled trades.” 


t is obviously vague here, but 
© the guidance worker as he 
finds developing in the young 


the categories are somewhat helpful t 
considers the patterns of interest he 
people with whom he works, 


In group guidance Situations, the student can make progress in 
investigating his own interests by Considering the many kinds of peo- 
ple, things, places, and activities which are related to various major 
Interest areas. Five interest areas under which such items may be 
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readily classified are (1) physical, (2) aesthetic, (3) ideas, (4) people, 
and (5) things. Check lists may be made, and, by checking themselves 
and perhaps one another, students may begin to isolate those areas in 
which their own interests tend to fall. 

It is entirely probable that an individual person’s choice of occupa- 
tions to think seriously about will be determined by the same factors 
that cause his major concerns to fall in one or another of these five 
areas. It is known that people like to work with other people, or they 
like to work with things; they like physical activity, or they enjoy the 
arts; they prefer dealing in ideas to dealing with affairs of the market 
place. Of course individuals may appear whose interests cross these 
lines, but there are strong tendencies for choices to fall in one or an- 
other of these interest areas. 

In summing up the discussion of how the guidance worker helps 
young people to determine what their values and interests are, it may 


then be said that: 


1. He observes their behavior. 

2. He studies their records. 

3. He talks with them. . 

4. He reads their autobiographies. — [n] 

5. He reads the products of their creative writing. = 

6. He may have them prepare reports or papers dealing directly with the 
topic of their interests and values. . . 

7. He considers the results of tests and inventories. 

8. He works with them in exploring how interests fall into certain cate- 


i s i ri o 
gories, and how their own interests compare with these. 


DETERMINING ABILITIES AND APTITUDES 


. There is a disposition today for young people to think that it 
1S quite possible for them to take a battery of tests and emerge from 
the process with a thorough picture of their aptitudes and abilities, 
Which they can then use as a basis for deciding upon careers. lt is 
for guidance workers in today's schools to help 


therefore important ] 
k d what the possibilities and the limitations of this 


Students to understan 

Procedure may be. 
That they may gain 
ut, that the program 


help from a testing program is unquestionable. 
be definitive for them is quite impossible. The 


of how a counselor might use the results of an in- 
or validate other evidences of interests in relation 
d Edward C. Roeber, Occupational 


"For a detailed example 
terest inventory to classify 
to vocational choices, see Max F. Baer anı 


"formation, pp. 567 ff. 
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closest that a testing program can come to being definitive ie it 
may, within very broad limits, indicate an area or areas for which the 
chances of success would be next to impossible. This negative value 
is a real value (for example, it would be exceedingly questionable for 
a young man or woman with an IQ below 100 to think about the 
possibility of medicine or engineering asa carcer), but even this value 
must be accepted tentatively, and then only in conjunction with other 
information. 

The most widely held opinion among guidance workers today of 
the value of tests as an indication of potential ability or aptitude Js the 
view that when such information is used along with other data it can 
help in the guidance process. Without collateral or contributing in- 
formation, it may be actually harmful. Evidence of abilities and apti- 
tudes, again, comes from a number of sources. The guidance worker 
can help the individual in the process of vocational choice by assisting 


him to marshal these evidences and to weigh them intelligently. The 
basic sources of such evidence are 


1. The school or academic record 


2. The achievement record in tryout experiences or actual jobs at- 
tempted in the field 


3. Evidences of potential ability from samples of work (as, for example, 
work performed in school courses or school activities) 
4. The results of tests 


THE Scuoor on Acavemic RECORD 


suggest something about general ment: 


and s Se or university careers is a report 
made at the University of Toronto, The report showed the following 


situation with reference to the student’s rating in the “Upper School” 
and his chance of success in college.’ 


‘Success was defined as Passing the freshman year. 
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Upper-School Average Chance of Success 
at University 
SS andoWer os a 2 x 9 mor € oo o9 € € PORE of 10 
SÜuptofSS «e oa ew eee Hew rn 9 out of 10 
PP UPTO BU s s €- so o oe OE a 8 out of 10 
WUpto% 2 s ws we om o RE HSS 7 out of 10 
Gupte «see ee eave des 6 out of 10 
60 üpEO e s we we o9 ot tom tki + out of 10 
Wader 6. wo gw ce eb we we ox x & FOU of 10 


The study included the following interpretation of the table: 


Clearly, if the Upper-School Average (average on the papers required 
for admission) of a student is 80 or higher, we can with considerable con- 
fidence predict that he will be successful at university. Likewise, if the 
Upper-School Average of a student is below 65, we can predict, although 
not with the same degree of confidence, that he is unlikely to succeed at 
university. Actually, the odds favour “success” for all averages of 65 and 
over, and favour partial or complete failure for all averages below 65 (as- 
suming that a “conditional” pass represents a partial failure), Although 
prediction of outright “failure” is not quite as good, we should note that 
of all the “failures for the year in question, nearly 59 per cent had Upper- 
School Averages below 65 and roughly 81 per cent had Upper-School 
Averages below 70. As a consequence, we can, with considerable justi- 
fication, say to any student, “If your Upper-School Average is high, you 
have a ver good chance of succeeding at university; if your Upper- 
School Average is low, on the other hand, you run a substantial risk of 


failing at university.”* 


The relationship between academic standing in high school and the 
occupational fields in which high-school graduates later specialized is 
shown in a table prepared by the Commission on Human Resources 
and Advanced Training. The figures were based on a study of stu- 
dents who had graduated from forty-one colleges and universities. 


Students majoring in philosophy, chemistry, foreign languages, and 
physical sciences averaged the highest, having graduated from high school 
ahead of around 83 per cent of their classmates. A second group included 
graduates in the health fields (except medicine and dentistry), English, 

ne arts, engineering, biological sciences, and psychology. They finished 
high school ahead of about 77 per cent of their contemporaries. A third 
group included students of education, home economics, and all the social 


8R. W. B. Jackson, “Will Your Students Succeed at University?” The School 
Guidance Worker, April, 1954, p. 25. 
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sciences except economics; these groups earned high-school grades ao 
70 per cent of their fellow students. Those in business and commerce 
economics got better grades than nearly 64 per cent of their clea 
Students in agriculture, the earth sciences, and physical education had t 3 
poorest high-school-scholarship records, with average grades which pu 
them above 57 per cent of their classmates,” 


The performance of the student in certain subject areas, certam 
skills (such as reading, arithmetical skills, possibly physical activities. 


possibly industrial or manual performance), and in certain aspects of 
atings given by teachers for 


human relations, as might be reflected in r 

class participation and social adaptability, can be evaluated in an T 

proximate sense by study of the record. Some indication of habitua 

ways of behaving, as in matters affected by punctuality, consistent 
discipline, may be inferred. From the 


attendance, and matters of d 
school record, too, will appear evidences pertaining to the health an 


general physical well-being of the individual—factors which might 
have a bearing on future 


vocational performance. 


Tur ACHIEVEMENT Record m. Tnvovr EXPERIENCES OR ACTUAL 
Joss ArrEMPTED 
To the extent that the record provides information about out-0 E 
school, Saturday, or part-time or summer jobs, evidence concerning 
aptitudes and abilities may appear. This is sometimes a record that 


will have a real application to future promise; sometimes it may simply 
Serve to suggest some of the more general values of work experience. 
Herb Marshall, for exam 


à ple, had a part-time-job record of working in 
clothing stores every Saturday and on all holiday periods throughout 
his high-school career. 


l f This Suggested that he was industrious, re- 
liable, and persistent. It might also ha 


l r ; | ve been interpreted as sug 
ing an interest in retail merchandising. But whatever it suggested, 
Herb ended up by graduating from 


On the other hand, Bill MacNamara's Work-experience recor 
showed considerable experience during the summers as a cub re- 
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tional interests. Bill graduated from college, went to work on the 
same newspaper where he had previously held part-time jobs, and 
found a successful career in journalism. 

The part-time record of work can be used, then, to reveal trends, 
possibilities, and aptitudes. It is among these that potentially worth- 
while vocational possibilities may be approached and given further 
Consideration. 


Tue Recorp ix SAMPLES oF WORK AND IN EXTRACURRICULAR 

ACTIVITIES 

In the record of many students, samples of performance indicating 
possible aptitudes and abilities are often found: a poster drawn, a 
mural painted, a play written, a musical composition produced, a stage 
setting made, an electrical hook-up worked out, an intramural sched- 
ule planned, an assembly program developed—hundreds of possibilities 
suggest themselves which, for a particular student, might be indicative 
of some possibility worth exploring. Some schools make it a point to 
enclose samples of students’ work in their cumulative files. The pos- 
sibilities which these materials hold can only be suggested, but they 
are quite worth while. : , 

With possibilities and limitations similar to the evidence from work 
CXperience, participation in extracurricular activities may be evaluated. 
There can be no doubt that these activities have a very strong tryout 
value. Possibly their contribution to an individual’s ultimate decision 
against, as well as for, certain careers is important. But the guidance 
Worker can find in them many suggestions for exploring job possibili- 
ties with young people. Many young men, for example, have certainly 
found their way into the ministry as a result of interests, aptitudes, and 
skills discovered through their YMCA work, work with church youth 
organizations, or other activities of this nature. The scope of activities, 
ranging from hobby clubs through athletics and recreational pursuits 
to over-all school government, offers many suggestions which might 
lead to vocational considerations of importance. 


Tue Resuts or Tests 


While descriptive material concerning some of the more widely 
used and more useful tests is reserved for a later chapter, it is necessary 
to point out again that test results may be definitely helpful. At this 
point, the discussion will be limited to mention of the principal testing 
areas, Certain suggestions and qualifications will be cited. 
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INTELLIGENCE AND GENERAL-ABILITY Trsrs 


Confirmation of other estimates of ability in the general sense can 
be made by consulting the results of either group or individual intelli- 
gence tests, or both. Intelligence tests—both group and ur nito 
now capable of indicating to a fairly satisfactory degree the genera 
amount of intelligence, especially that of an abstract or academic gue 
which is possessed by a given individual. A student whose genera 
intelligence falls markedly below that of people usually found in a 
given career might do well to think twice before undertaking the pre- 
paration required for that career. The large amount of overlapping 
found in any career group and the range of other individual ene 
evident in those employed in the field must of course be considere s 
When more accurate indications of intelligence are required, the 
services of test technicians capable of using the individual measure- 
ments of intelligence now available should be secured. M 

The general relationship of intelligence, or level of mental ability: 
to occupational success is well stated by Baer and Roeber: 


The level of intelligence required of workers in different occupations 
is an important factor in vocational choice. Although a wide range O 
intelligence is represented in nearly every occupation and although the 
distribution in one occupation overlaps in part with that in another, ther 
are distinct differences between the means of intelligence scores in SUC" 
occupations as medicine and unskilled labor. A selective process !5 a; 
work, favoring men of high intelligence for certain positions. An indi- 
vidual who enters an occupation in which the majority of individuals have 
a higher degree of intelligence than he possesses will find himself at a En 
petitive disadvantage. Moreover, this individual may find his entry inte 


the occupation completely barred in the fields requiring considerable edu- 
cational preparation.? 


d would be unrealistic to Suppose that general intelligence is ue 
important in choosing 


occupations, and it would be unrealistic to diste- 
gard the fact that for many occupations where college training !$ 
needed the kind of intelligence that makes academic success possible 
1s quite necessary. There is probably no better ground for emphasizi ng 
the role of intelligence than in relation to academic-training require 
ments. Some critics of intelligence tests will say that they are not 


` E 4 1 
helpful even in decisions Concerning college training, because ™ 
American colleges it is " 


ee t is possible to find people at almost any level 

intelligence, depending on the kind of institution, its policies, locatio" 
3 

and other factors. Nevertheless, generally high academic promise 


‘Baer and Roeber, Occupational Information, p. 107. 
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would be a desirable quality for an individual to have if he is thinking 
of entering such fields as law, the ministry, medicine, college teaching, 
or scientific or industrial careers involving abstract reasoning and 
thinking of a fairly high order. Tests which measure, or purport to 
measure, scholastic aptitude are therefore helpful in enabling the indi- 
vidual to see his own abilities in terms of an academic career. 

Because of the fact that the term intelligence test suggests that the 
test measures something broader than is actually the case, that is, im- 
plies that it measures something native or inherent in the individual 
from birth on, some writers prefer to use the term scholastic-aptitude 
test, or academic-aptitude test. It is certainly true that what most of 
these tests measure is the ability to do the kinds of things that are done 
in schools. On this score, they perform quite well and render a very 
Satisfactory service. Therefore, when an occupational plan for a given 
individual is going to require considerable scholastic preparation, it is 
advisable to include results of intelligence tests, or tests of scholastic 
aptitudes, in the analysis. Other tests are available for the measurement 
of achievement in given fields. These will be referred to in Chapter 13. 

Aptitude tests have been the subject of discussion, research, and 
experimentation for many years. Some successes have been achieved 
in developing tests which can measure aptitude in relatively small 
fields. For example, clerical-aptitude tests can give a good indication 
of probable success in a particular skill which involves very specifically 
the actions measured on the test. But no aptitude test for indicating 
probable future success in a broader area, such as one of the profes- 
sions or one of the major occupational fields, has yet been developed 
to any satisfactory degree. : 

Tests designed to measure aspects of personality or personality 
traits were developed in considerable quantity during the 1920's and 
the 1930's, but much critical analysis and experimentation with them 


have resulted in a decline in their acceptance as valid instruments for 


guidance purposes. As devices for providing a basis for discussion or 
for arousing interest they might be thought of as having some value. 
Rothne and Roens provide an effective summary of the shortcom- 
ings of such devices." : 

So complex is the problem of detailed analysis of an individual in 
terms of his aptitudes and potentialities that many books dealing ex- 
clusively with the counseling process have been written. Most of 
intended for the specialist who goes on from his 


these treatises are i : ; b 
studies of guidance as an educational process in today’s schools to a 


"John W. M. Rothney and Bert A. Roens, Counseling the Individual Stu- 
dent, pp. 93 ff. 
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program of training whose purpose is to develop all his skills as a 
counseling practitioner. All guidance workers tend to use, and to 
share with the counseling expert, the devices and processes which help 
to increase understanding of the capabilities of the individuals or 
students with whom they are concerned. Many of these devices and 
processes are available to all educational workers and to all guidance 
workers. The only question which arises is one of degree. If the 
guidance worker seeks to become a specialist in the handling of com- 
plex counseling situations he will need as much training as is possible 
for him to secure in the area of testing, test analysis, counseling psy- 
chology, and the contributing fields of mental hygiene, abnormal 
psychology, and social psychology. Important in his training will be 
abundant analysis of case studies and actual counseling experience, 
with practice under supervision. He will need to read widely in the 


literature of counseling psychology, and he will need to spend much 
ume in comparative studies of counseling theory. 


Work EXPERIENCE 


Of all the ways and means of finding out about the world of work 


J . . B 5 C 
$ own potential relationship to it work 
" t iu been indicated previously that much attention should be 
given by the guidance worker to any records of work experience 0! 
n the individual student's record. It is now 


have contact with the 


job interests which appear i 
suggested that the guidan 


not only for their ow: i ion i idi 
y n satisfaction in establishi si deciding 
on careers but also for b shing a aster 


Ing and suggesting in the hope that young 
it i 
henever such experience }§ 
time experience; The ot menn after-school, Saturday, or varano. 
develop some form ^! ^» = Possibility is that the school itself wil 
orms of work- i 
Much can be A experience programs. 
€ first of the two policies in the 
-experience program, Teachers an 
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counselors can have a role in this connection which is more important 
than might ar first appear. In the first place, they can suggest the values 
and advantages of work experience. Through individual counseling 
and group guidance activities they can place emphasis on this as an 
important element in the education of young people. They can sug- 
gest the importance of work experience to many who might not 
otherwise have any concern about it, especially in instances where the 
Socio-economic background might be at a level to minimize the 
Significance of such matters. In the second place, teachers and coun- 
selors may be able to increase greatly the individual’s knowledge of 
what the possibilities for work experience actually are. The range of 
part-time and summer jobs is greater than the individual who has not 
looked into the matter would suspect. Often guidance workers are 
in a position to hear of such possibilities and to collect information 
about them that could have value for students. Guidance workers 
can do more than that. They can also, through their contacts in the 
community, encourage the business and professional interests to make 
More opportunities of this type available to boys and girls. 


Organized work-experience programs 


Many communities now have organized work-experience programs 
of one kind or another which make it possible for high-school students 
to spend part of their time on the job and part of their time in school. 

. Gold describes a retailing co-operative course which has been estab- 

lished for high-school seniors in Detroit. The students have tryout 
Experiences in various departments, reccive various. types of orienta- 
ton experiences, and take related courses in store arithmetic and store 
Speech. A work-orientation course which accompanies the actual 
Work experience deals with such topics as employment opportunities 
in the distributive trades, preparation for employment and job inter- 
Viewing, personality development, labor problems, and other topics of 
Concern. Gold indicates that the students who have reacted to this 
Program state that it enables them to gain the following values: 


1. Meeting more people and getting along with them 
2. Developing self-confidence and self-control 

3. Experience in all types of store work 

+. Adaptation to a variety of placements 

5. Help in deciding one's life work? 


"Milton J. Gold, Working to Learn, p. 112. 
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Gold also describes the work-experience program me s 
Minneapolis. This is a program which includes emphasis on Pro 
junior-high-school students who are not getting along too we oka 
conventional school program to secure some actual job «e T 
along with their schoolwork; it also includes emphasis on regular g E 
school students who desire to have work experience and the advantages 

art-time, on-the-job training. - 
E the case of the junior t it was felt that this combination of 
working on a job and on a morning school program offering pem 
occupational relations, and an elective subject had produced wo 


: 2 he 
while results for the student's adjustment. Gold cites a report on t 
project as follows: 


i ; A avior 

The program had very noticeably improved the attitude and pore 

of all those students in the opinion of their classroom teachers, se A 
ordinator, and the principal. It was the feeling of the coordinator an 


s ET ing of 
principal that much of this improvement was the result of the feeling 


f A i esult 
success which these students were experiencing for the first time as a T 
of their job. 


The description of the Minneapolis co-operative 


school students is helpful in showing the nature o 
which the program makes. 


rogram for high- 
qua contribution 


š - iginallv 
_ The program in the high schools, on the other hand, was not origina! 
intended a 


: E s an 
s a success experience for the maladjusted, but was started as a! 
effort to control the 


aia it 15 
f employment situation of students. School cred sal: 
given for work experience, and correlated study through the occupatio a 
relations course is required. This course calls for a discussion of orient? 


H . . H rti ar 
tion of the student as a worker in the community, analysis of the particu 
job a student holds, 


* é H . j ent 

measuring his potentialities as a worker, (lane 
problems and personal problems of the beginning worker, problems i ng- 
mon to all workers, community agencies available to workers, and long 


> : : d 
term planning. An attempt is made to cover a comprehensive body 


] rerv 
i y neglected and of undoubted importance to €^ - 
youth facing initial empl i 


Gold reports on a variety of plans for helping hi h-school youth 
to obtain work experience. Ma i j 


13Gold, Working to Learn, P- 115. 
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perience by reviewing with them the problems that arise and evaluat- 
ing their experiences intelligently. 

Ridgeway suggests that many opportunities for work experience 
exist within the school itself and that these can be made available to 
students along with the work experiences possible in the community: 


Students who serve their school in the library get a practical concept of 
order and efficiency. The secretarial-practice office is staffed by students 
Who prepare materials for teachers. Students of bookkeeping assist in 
keeping school-activity accounts by writing checks, posting and filing 
vouchers, and counting and packaging money from student activities. The 
School bookstore trains student salesmen in business practices and courtesy. 

The offices of the visual-aids and safety director, dean of girls, and 
Supervisor of music are serviced by student secretaries. These offices give 
businesslike practice in use of the telephone, handling of requests, mes- 
Senger service, and typing. -—- . . 

The list of opportunities for school service is not all in the white-collar 
classification. Boys who operate motion-picture projectors, the public- 
address system, and recording machines are gaining vocational skills and 
developing responsibility for handling equipment. —— 

. Service on the stage crew has brought opportunities for achievement 

in college and business life to former members. Managership of athletic 

teams and building and repair of school equipment require attention to 

detail and give training in problems of importance to the individual and 
8 


group." 


. The diversified co-operative training programs, largely developed 
in Southern states, have extended the opportunity of many students 
to obtain work experience along with high-school education. This 
program is described by Gold as having the following very valuable 


characteristics: 


Half the school day is released for work in local establishments on the 
basis of a written agreement, and in accordance with a carefully worked- 
out schedule. The adolescent in his last two years acquires a modicum of 
Vocational training, but more important, he is doing productive work in 
an adult world, he is exploring a vocational field, and he has the benefit of 
the guidance of the school coordinator as he draws his generalizations 
about this new, adult, industrial world. In addition, he is on the way 
toward solving the perplexing problem of employment upon graduation 
from school.?® 


. "John M. Ridgeway, “A Work-Experience Program," Journal of tbe Na- 
tional Education Association, XLI (March 1952), 166-167. 


"Gold, pp. 116-117. 
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Further description of this plan is given in The Diversified Co- 
operative Training Program, published by the Department of Instruc- 
tion of the State of Florida, excerpts of which follow: 


Purpose of the program - The program is planned on the philosophy 
that every boy and girl should have the opportunity to discover and 
develop to the fullest, their interests, latent aptitudes, and abilities which 
will enable them to become more valuable citizens with a satisfying feel- 
ing of confidence and vocational security. 

Since approximately 92 per cent of the people gainfully employed earn 
their livelihood in occupations other than the professions and since the 
school plant, as such, cannot provide equipment for real experience in all 
of the vocations, the available business and industrial facilities of the com- 
munities are used to aid in the training and preparation of youth for life's 
work. Some of the other types of programs lack related study which Js 
correlated closely with work experiences and a planned program of civic 
and social development which go to make a complete personality. At 1s 
the only program offering study in the school related to work experience 
and using, at the same time, the actual facilities of business and industry. - + - 

Description of the program + The Diversified Cooperative Training 
Program may be described as a plan for training junior- and senior-high- 
school students of employable age in a variety of occupations by utiliz- 
ing the community's businesses and industrial establishments as training 
agencies. 

This is accomplished by dividing the school day into four hours of 


study in the high school and four hours of work in the student-learner' s 
chosen profession. 


Of the four hours Spent in school, tw. 


high-school subjects—such as English and history—which will enable the 
student-learner to graduate with his re 


two h gular high-school class; the othe! 
Wo hours are used for study related to his occupation under direct super 
vision of the co-ordinator, 


o hours are devoted to required 


are waived in lieu of work exper; sd t- 
xperience . studen 
learners. P , the credit is granted to 


The four hours s 
planned by th 


. he is moved o; 
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be replacing stock on the shelves; after mastering this phase of the work, 
the student-learner will be moved on to the next work experience, which 
might be arranging simple counter displays. 

Students, while on the job, are bona-fide employees and must assume 
the responsibilities and duties of regular workers. 

The student-learner is paid a wage for his work comparable to that 
earned by a beginning worker in accordance with State and Federal em- 
ployment regulations. However, it must be emphasized that training is the 
prime objective of the program and that it has not been organized to pro- 
vide opportunity for the student to earn “spending money.” 

This program is unique in that the school utilizes the training facilities 
and personnel of local business and industry at no cost to the school sys- 
tem; and on the other hand, employers utilize the school’s facilities for 


training employees at no extra cost to them. 

Value of This Type of Training > The program is designed to provide 
the following opportunities for 

1. Student— "- 

To evaluate his interests, aptitudes, and abilities . 

To develop an understanding of democratic principles through actual 
Participation in the *vork-a-day" world 


To help him become economically secure 
ition from school to employment 


To make a gradual transt : ; 
To realize the importance of academic and cultural subjects as tools to 


Success in business and industry 
To establish desirable work habits and attitudes — 
To develop a knowledge and appreciation of his civic responsibilities 
To develop salable skills in a chosen occupational field, at the same time, 


Complete high-school graduation requirements . 
To participate in activities designed to create leadership characteristics 
2. Community—Business and Industry— 

To discover suitable future personnel — 

To supervise the training of future full-time employees. . 

To obtain at a lower cost a thorough and extensive training for future 
employees 

3. School— i 
- To reach those students whose 1 
traditional educational programs 
To meet better the training nee 
To meet definite job-training needs 
ment after graduation 

To provide a complete aca 
experience 

To reach and hol 
graduation 

To keep the school abreast 


nterests and abilities are not met by the 


ds of the community 
of those who must enter employ- 


demic study course, augmented by work 
d a greater number of youth in the school until 


of business developments and trends 
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Dunsmoor and Miller make some very practical suggestions for 
those who are concerned with conducting work-experience pro 
grams on an organized basis: 


Work experience has many purposes, some of which are more mpar 
tant to one individual than to another. Its main objective is not to provide 
labor, however. Work experience helps materially to close the gap he» 
tween school and the world of work. It also helps the student to ma 
the transition from adolescence to adult life. Likewise it provides for such 
worth-while experiences as applying for a position and bargaining for 
wages. Students must be carefully selected in terms of individual differ- 
ences and their readiness for work. Especially pertinent are differences 


: : m : : 1 
in mental competence, emotional stability, social maturity, and persona 
interests. 


In addition to these broad criteria, 


it is important to establish minimum 
standards and to hold to definite ty 


pes of procedures in the operation of 
school-and-work programs, if school personnel are not to be enmeshed in 
theories and left without a clear policy guide. A definite minimum age 
for acceptance in a school-and-work program is highly desirable. Den 
nite standards and procedures for finding out whether a minor is d 
physically for a Proposed job and a proposed schedule of school an 
work are important, both to prevent injury to health and to avoid im- 
posing a too-heavy burden on the student.’* 


In previous discussio 
gaged in a multitude of 
sarily look at the world 


ns it has been noted that adolescents are en- 
growing-up tasks and that they do not neces- 
around them in a mature way. Hence efforts 
to provide them with occupational information and efforts to help 
them to see their own Capacities in true relation to the demands of 
any given vocation may be only partly successful. Just as the young 
ompany's One out of Seven goes to the For 


such stuff ambitions are 
slate themselves into donum 
the everyday process o 
people it is the guidance worker's job to help 
his charges to see reality as it is now, regardless of what possibilities 
may materialize in the future, Sanderson emphasizes this point when 

Clarence C. Dunsmo 


Guidance for Teachers 
pp. 256-257. 


or and Leonard M. 
(Scranton: Internat 


Miller, Principles and Methods of 
ional Textbook Company, 1949), 
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he discusses the fact that adolescents frequently approach occupational 
planning with very vague ideas as to what it is all about: 


In the occupational world, the adolescent has a tremendous amount to 
learn. He may be surrounded by industrial plants, warehouses, and stores, 
but he knows practically nothing about what goes on inside these estab- 
lishments. A surprising number of young people cannot even describe 
What their own dibus are doing to earn a living. A still larger propor- 
tion do not know what the earnings of their fathers are. The importance 
of work and money is taken for granted, but the adolescent rarely has an 
intimate understanding of the value of either. 


Sanderson points out the difficulty of enabling young people to 
really grasp in terms of their own needs and genuine interests the 
actual meaning of occupational information. Of course, this suggests 
that a variety of approaches are necessary for this end to be accom- 
plished. It also implies that the process of growing into maturity with 
ill, in some cases, be a slow process. Many 


reference to these needs wi . 
experiences with the occupational world will be necessary to provide 


the background. Sanderson also points out that the attitudes of young 
people toward occupations will be much affected, as has already been 
mentioned, by their own particular socio-economic backgrounds. 


It is a truism that many young people think of their vocational future 
With a comparative disregard for reality. Their selection of a career is 
often guided by wishful thinking unsupported by the opportunities that 
Would make the choice real. The wishful nature of their vocational as- 
pirations may be revealed by the selection of occupations for which there 
is little demand, occupations that in practice are restricted to the select 


few, or occupations for which the young people are personally un- 
equipped. Failure to take into consideration the members of his family 
and their socio-economic status in general may lead to serious friction in 
the vocational area or render the plans themselves utterly worthless.** 


These considerations, of course, are heightened when the individual 
concerned is a member of a minority group which faces special prob- 
lems in addition to the normal ones of youth. In the case of Negroes, 
the special problems are mainly connected with the fact that oppor- 
tunities are limited in many Ways. As Tanneyhill has pointed out, a 
tradition of decades had established the Negro as largely limited to 
farming, domestic service, and unskilled labor, with seven out of ten 
Negroes actually engaged in these fields as late as 1940. But, as she 


rom Basic Concepts in Vocational Guidance, p. 254, by 
1954. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


“By permission f í 
Herbert Sanderson. Copyright, 
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further noted, an upswing in the opening of other fields to Negroes 
received stimulation during World War II, with the result that hun- 
dreds of thousands of them moved from traditional jobs | to i 
skilled and skilled jobs."'* Although the opportunities are still s 
there is growing evidence that a competent Negro boy or girl can ^ 
work in a field adequate to his skills. Baer and Roeber state that guid- 
ance workers must help these young people to be realistic about their 
situation, but must keep in mind that individuals arc constantly rising 


above handicaps, whether they are color handicaps, physical handi- 
Caps, or others. 


Emphasis should be placed upon the personality and efforts of the in- 
dividual. The Negro with strong promise in a given field should be given 
encouragement and assistance in attaining such a vocational objective, js 
though relatively few workers of his race have made the grade. | The fac 
that some of them have been able to step over the color line in certain 
occupations points the Way to others, with equally fupuorquilbdlip sy 
It is particularly important that Negroes be helped in making wise plans 
for education and training, since the lack of adequate preparation is often 
a stumbling block to the aspirations of young Negroes." 


Often Negro boys and girls are limited in their occupational choices 
by their own feeling of inadequate opportunity. Thus Harrison, in 
a study of 1013 Negro boys and girls in Louisiana, found that the boys 
made but twenty-seven different vocational choices, and the girls only 
fourteen. Heading the list of professional selections was the teaching 
field—a realistic choice in view of the fact that segregation made pos- 


sible for them an entry into that profession without competition from 
white teachers, 


Harrison found that Negro boys were shying away from the oc- 
Cupations of their father. 


$. Of nineteen boys whose fathers were 
carpenters, only one expresse 1 


1 ssed a desire to be a carpenter. Only four 
boys expressed an interest in farming. 


e & as a vocation while a y 
occupations as physician, social worker, 


ery few chose such professional 
that Negro youth are influenced by 


and pharmacist seems to eme 
their understanding of employmen 
, a Tanneyhill, From School to Job, Public Affairs Pamphlets, No. 200 
1953). 


19Baer and Roeber, Occupational Information, pp. 130-131. 
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opportunities for Negroes and thus select those occupations in which they 
Will face a minimum of competition from white workers." 


Considerable guidance is necessary if young people are to evaluate 
themselves in relation to some occupational possibility. They need to 
conceive of their future in terms of their total life needs and not just 
in terms of training for a specific job. Unless young people can see a 
job opportunity in its total social setting and evaluate it in terms of all 
that it means to them, they may derive a distorted picture of the job 
role. One of the common mistakes of individuals occurs when they 
think of a job solely in terms of the money it will bring in or of the 
prestige which goes with it. Super has said that we need to have a 
better understanding of the kind of role the individual wants to play 
and the extent to which any particular job may provide for or facilitate 
the playing of the role. Too little of our occupational information has 
to do with meanings and roles; too much with techniques and details. 


This point was recognized by Flourman when he suggested that there 
ive too much attention to minute details 


is some danger that we may g! 
Students themselves have sometimes 


in occupational information. 1 À : 
plainly indicated that they are more interested in choosing a career 


than they are in amassing occupational information. Of course, occu- 
pational information is related to the matter of choosing a career. The 
point is that all the things connected with a career, including those 
values which the career represents, the objectives of the work, the 
kind of people one will work with, the place where one will be 
located while doing the work, and many other psychological satis- 
factions involved, are more significant than so many of the items usu- 
ally considered and included in occupational-information materials. 
Occupational-information materials which include only little details 
about wages, particular skills that have to be learned, and probabilities 
of employment will not be of the greatest significance to the individual 
Who is planning a life career. One of the most important needs of 
every human being is having the power to select and enter a field of 
work which is consistent with his own particular possibilities, While 
it is not as simple a matter as fitting a round peg in a round hole, being 
a more dynamic concept than that would suggest, the adjustment is 
Worth the effort, because being a square peg m a round hole is a very 


uncomfortable existence, to say the least. f , 
One of the most fruitful sources of frustration and maladjustment 


lies in the effort of an individual to attain a goal which is not entirely 


wE, C. Harrison, “See What They Choose,” Occupations, XXX (January 
1952), 277-279. 
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consistent with his potentialities. The records are well filled with 
case histories of men and women who have floundered through life 
because they never seemed to be able to accept an occupational ob- 
jective which they could reach. Striving for some goal which is p 
to attain and which presents problems and difficulties is perfectly al 
right as a motivating principle, so long as the individual concerned 
has the potential to achieve the goal or approach its achievement to a 
reasonable degree. But the would-be inventor who cannot invent, the 
artist who cannot paint, the musician who cannot perform, the actor 
who cannot act, the preacher who cannot preach, and the teacher 
who cannot teach all illustrate the liability side of the ledger in this 
area. In short, there is a definite relationship between the performance 
possibilities of the individual and his life adjustment which is of great 
interest to the vocational-guidance worker. Vocational guidance 1s 
concerned with helping individuals to avoid this pitfall. Guidance 15 
just as much interested in helping individuals to avoid taking the wrong 
road as it is in helping them to take the right road. 

At the opposite extreme is the individual who is not striving for a 
goal which is unattainable in terms of his abilities but who is definitely 
in the wrong field. Since many people stumble into occupational 
fields by the operation of chance forces this happens very frequently 
in our society. Obviously, if people enter jobs haphazardly many of 


them will certainly find themselves in situations which do not challenge 


either their abilities or their interests. This is a considerable group. 

Although many of them may ultimately find an opportunity to escape 
into a more suitable area of employment, many will not. The findings 
of the Maryland study will be recalled, indicating that, at certain age 
levels at least, about one half of youth felt that they were in blind 
alleys and Were in general dissatisfied with their job situation. 

_ There is another aspect of the problem which appears on considera- 
tion, and that is illustrated by the individual who has great potential 
for achievement in some field but fails to realize it. He may be at 
work in a field of endeavor for which he is well suited in terms © 
ability and aptitude, but for which he lacks interest, or which fails to 
arouse a will to succeed in him. Or he may simply be operating at 4 
low level because of one of many possible personality-adjustment 
difficulties, with which the psychologist is familiar. This is another 
concern of the worker in vocational guidance. How can we help 
young people to develop an interest in, prepare for, and make progress 
in, an occupational field which will arouse them to action at a high 
enough level to make possible worth-while results and success aS 
measured both by the individual and society? Although guidance 
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workers must be conscious of the need for realism in helping young 
people to explore their vocational possibilities, they must continually 
exercise restraint whenever there is the slightest possibility that a voca- 
tional choice which seems at first glance to be out of reach might be 
the challenge that will spark an individual boy or girl into worth- 


while achievement. 
According to Humphreys 

takes which young people ma 

marized somewhat as follows: 


1. They choose an occupation beyond their mental capacity. 

2. They choose an occupation beyond their level of attainable skill. 

3. They choose an occupation requiring essential skill in one or more 
tool subjects in which they are definitely inadequate. 

4. Thev choose an occupation which puts emphasis on certain person- 
ality characteristics which they lack. 

5. They choose an occupation requiring 
beyond their capacity. 

6. They choose an occupa x 

7. They choose an occupation wi 


8. They choose an occupation “in w 
candidates than there are openings." 
9. They choose an occupation "on 
of parents or friends." 
uld be considered check points for consideration 
for discouragement. The counselor is under an 


obligation to help young people, not to suggest road blocks. In his 


constant concern for helping young people to be realistic in their self- 
appraisal, he must not forget the importance of ambition and drive. 
Only when the presence of one of the factors mentioned is of great 
strength and significance, and only when it appears that the obstacle 
thus presented “5a real one, should the counselor or the young person 
regard it as a definite indication that the road in prospect 1s probably 
the wrong road. There seems to be no definite principle which can 
Operate in this matter as 4 clear guide. It is because of this that the 
counselor must be sensitive to all the implications which can be drawn 
from all the facts about the individual situation with which he is con- 
cerned. In other words, he must continually remember that he is deal- 
ing with a complex situation when he is dealing with the intriguing 
problem of vocational choice. 


and Arthur E. Traxler, Guidance Services, pp. 319- 
e Research Associates. Quoted by permission of 


and Traxler, some of the common mis- 
ke in choosing careers may be sum- 


physical strength or endurance 


tion "because of its glamour." 
thout considering financial limitations. 


hich there are many more qualified 


the basis of the wishes and ambitions 


Perhaps these shc 
rather than reasons 


?1J. Anthony Humphreys 
322. Copyright, 1954, Scienc 
publisher. 
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It is obvious to any person who has had experience in guidance work 
that the possibilities of helping an individual to evaluate himself in 
terms of his own occupational potential is a complex one. It is one of 
the educational services which can be offered only on a tentative and 
approximate basis. There is no way of listing all the individual's assets, 
describing all the requirements of a job, and then putting the two 
together with any assurance that the answer will be the right onc. 
There are several reasons why this is impossible. One reason is that 
there is no way to describe, with finality and accuracy, just what the 
requirements of any particular occupation really are. The job descrip- 
ton can be written out, but it is only a guide, at best. Most jobs are 
jobs in relation to a particular setting and to particular individuals and 
clusters of individuals who surround the position in question, Thus, 
in an office, one of the Positions set up with a job description calls for 
an individual rated as a “typist.” Yet on examination the position itself 
requires a great many duties ordinarily associated with a receptionist. 
In another office, a “receptionist” must also be a good typist. No 
classification of jobs has yet been devised that suits a particular business 
or industry unless it was made expressly for that industry, and even 
then there may be some doubt as to the completeness of the classifica- 
tion. Not only is it difficult to Say with finality just what a particular 
occupation may call for, it is also difficult to know when a particular 
personal appointment to a job will be satisfactory and when it will not 


ant single element seems to be a 


A man with all the qualifications ordinarily thought necessary for 


a job which seemed to be just the one for 
"m. But when he had been on the job for less than a week it became 


1 hat that particular restaurant demanded of a pastry 
cook included several items not mentioned on the job description. 
Moreover, the personalities of the manager and the newcomer did not 
X might have been a good pastry cook for 
not a good pastry cook for the new man- 
tion so frequently made that 

ho fail on a job do so not because 
vim Kee ch Mee ent because of some failure in the area 
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hard enough to describe the variability completely, let alone predict 
any particular deviations of behavior which could be expected to take 
place. We have then the problem of putting two highly variable 
clements together for the purpose of deciding whether or not Mr. A 


would suit occupation A, or Mr. B, occupation B. 
ions is to emphasize the fact that 


The purpose of these observati 
vocational guidance is not a technical science but a matter of judgment, 
d of probabilities. This does not 


of evaluation in general terms, an 
lessen its importance but increases it. If it were true that the process 
is merely a scientific one, in which certain elements are mixed in 


exact proportions to meet previously known specifications, then the 


guidance process would be of little significance. It is precisely because 
this kind of approach is impossible that the wisdom, judgment, and 
human interest of the guidance worker become important and valu- 
able. Certain complexities in the problem have been recognized by 
Sanderson, who points out that “the strength of the vocational coun- 
selor lies not so much in his diagnostic skills or in his knowledge of 


occupational trends as in his capacity for understanding people and 


his abil; i rel where they are [not where 
is ability to allow them to begin at a level wl y [ 


he is]." 7 

Sanderson, recalling the many instanc 4 1 
found success vocationally, though poorly equipped in terms of the 
qualities measured by tests, school marks, and other items; and the 
instances where, though qualified in all these respects, men have fallen 
short, suggests strongly that vocational guidance must be concerned 
With helping the individual to mobilize or “utilize his strength and 
assets... . In school as well as on the job, success appears to be con- 
ditioned not so much by what the client may possess in terms of gen- 
eral potentialities as by his being able to vse to an optimum extent 
that which he has."? ; , , 

There is certainly room for speculation as to just how the guidance 


Worker goes about the task of helping the student to make optimum 


Use of his abilities. Whether this is achieved only on the basis of a 
Als E hich enables the individual to 


ong, involved psychoanalytic process W 
ie psy Ana f is open to debate. Perhaps such a 


discover himself and accept himsel rerh } 
haps many individuals will 


Process is necessary in some instances. Per! A 
recognize their own potential on the basis of a process of counseling 


Which combines a lot of listening with some skillful direction of atten- 
tion and energies in the direction of greater self-assurance. 


es in which individuals have 


2p issi Basic Concepts in Vocational Guidance, pp. 17, 175- 
176, cd oS es Copyright, 1954. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
nc, ^ 
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Perhaps there are individuals who will need the direct encourage- 
ment of an adviser who is willing to share some of the load, who is not 
afraid to help the individual by assuming some minor responsibility for 
his decisions. Perhaps some individuals will react favorably to exhor- 
tation and the I-know-you-can-do-it approach. 

It seems that although there are a number of theories as to how 
vocational counseling should be conducted—some of them adhere to 
one psychological viewpoint and some to another—the final answer in 
this matter has not yet come from the seminars and the research 
laboratories. Until more is known, it may be that guidance workers 
will have to temper their practices by a mature consideration of what 
they believe they can accomplish, and by a wise selection of procedures 
which they judge best in view of the counseling situations as they 
present themselves. 

Just as the nondirective counseling technique leaves much to be de- 
sired, and just as the you-tell-’em school of thought with its authori- 
tarian ring has grave weaknesses, so any other single approach thus far 
suggested must be regarded as inconclusive and tentative. One-way 
approaches may be tried out experimentally, but as guides to action 
on the part of teachers and guidance workers they must be evaluated 
on a tentative basis only. The one weakness not to be tolerated among 
those who help students with their problems is the weakness of the 
closed mind, that one which considers only one approach to be pos- 
sible and only one theory to have any possible value. 


CHAPTER 12 


CLASSROOM AND SCHOOL 
PROJECTS IN VOCATIONAL 


GUIDANCE 


. Turning from the study of how the guidance worker plays a 
Part in helping the student to discover his own values, interests, and 
Capacities in relation to the world of work, it is possible to consider a 
number of projects or activities which can be utilized to assist in the 


entire process of vocational guidance. Some of these projects are 
for the faculty primarily, others 


Occupational field for one's life wor equi 
tant to keep in mind that no one of the 


techniques described is, in itself, a guidance program. It is a part of a 
is all. It is one way of introducing into 


ds of influences that will help him 


Move al ; l 
ong toward his goal. l , 
d Í contrast to the hastily formed idea, which 


Sometimes appears, that vocational guidance is accomplished by having 
appears, tha s À 

a "career day" or by arranging for a businessman to talk once with a 
Student about his job. Vocational guidance cannot be accomplished 
f the activity is described 


Y any one-shot system. The true nature 0 
261 
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enough when we think of it as a process, and when we realize that over 
a period of years it is the opportunity of the school to share in the 
educational experiences which form ‘a basis for this process. That 
is the conception of vocational guidance that will be truly helpful in 
the long run to most people. . 

In this process many elements are important. Career day is im- 
portant. Conferences with businessmen and industrial workers are 
important. Reading occupational-information materials is important. 
Looking at motion-picture films about jobs is important. Hearing as- 
sembly speeches about "big industry" is important. Learning how 
school Subjects and occupations are related is important. Numerous 
counseling interviews with teachers and counselors arc important. 
Co-operative work experience is important. Summer jobs are impor- 
tant. Tests are important. But it is the accumulation of experience 
that counts. 

In the projects about to be discussed many suggestions will be given 
for young people to accumulate different kinds of valuable experience 
as ingredients of vocational guidance. Through these suggestions 
guidance workers may glean some insights and understandings that 
will in turn be helpful to young people in this area. 


CAREER DAY 


focus attention on the significance whic 
boy and girl. A career-day pro 


i | l y students and faculty members working 
A T E DIAM À career-day program contribute much to the learning 
of both groups. The students are brought into touch with people in 


the community, and the total career-day program offers opportunity 


mpses of many occupational fields. Although there is a 


ific group sessions whi n 
t Which a student ca 
profitably attend in any one day, the total impact of career day on the 
student, emphasizing as it does the importance of career planning, 15 
probably the central value of the program. 
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,Few would hold that many students actually find themselves or 
discover careers on these occasions. They do, however, discover 
something—and in a dramatic way—about the range of the occupa- 
tional world. They find the problems of vocational choice dramatic- 
ally presented. They learn about many films, books, and materials 
Which they can later explore at their leisure. They discover the inter- 
est which the community and the professionals and businessmen have 
in their future plans. The choice of a career becomes important, 
significant, and challenging to them. . 

Follow-up to career day is one of the important by-products. 
Appointments to discuss questions and topics raised at career-day 
Conferences may be planned. Further inquiry into any particular 
occupational field may be provided. Home-room teachers and coun- 
selors may wish to hold conferences with the parents of students to 
determine parental attitudes toward vocational choices being con- 
sidered. Student interest aroused through career-day programs may 
be used by teachers in various classes in developing new classroom 
experiences of value. The enthusiasm which students have shown for 
Career-day programs is ample evidence of the interest which these 
Projects arouse. Usually this interest js productive of the scheduling 

rom time to time of other conferences or programs having to do with 
Careers, In the P. K. Yonge Laboratory School, interest so stimulated 
has resulted in many types of further study, both curricular and extra- 
Curricular, which have carried the spirit of career day through the 
rest of the year as a part of the school's guidance program. 

Emphasis on planning is important. Many people who have worked 
with career-day programs feel that if the students, faculty members, 
and other guidance workers have a share in working together on the 
Plans, the experience of carcer day not only can be quee successful 
as such but can be more profitable in other oy epe mn as well. 

tudents should participate in the planning from the perg as 
Should staff members. It is advisable for planning to n at least 
three monshs before the event. The following major problems must 
be worked out, each in its own Way, by the poems committee or 
the career-day planning committee in any school: 


1. Over- r career day . 
2. Seen preference periods, showing of films, assembly, and 
Other features 
he management of this career-day program, 
O. Stripling, “Planning the Career-Day Pro- 
XIII (March 1954), 74-77. 


s "For detailed information on t 
ce Charles R. Foster and Robert 
Sram," The School Executive, LX 
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3. Planning for the assembly 

4. Planning for the exhibits : 

5. Planning for the audio-visual aids . 

6. Study of student interests and desires for occupations and careers to 
be represented on the program - 

7. Selection of competent people to come to the career-day progran 
to represent these fields di 

8. Contact and agreement with these people as to their responsibilities 


9. Briefing of the speakers and consultants on the kind of material they 
will be expected to present 


10. Plans for the entertainment of visitors 

11. Plans for publicity " 

12. Plans for the actual administration of the program, including aes 
men for meetings, guides and ushers, and the duties of the teaching sta 
in connection with the program " d 

13. Plans for enlisting the co-operation of the librarian in exhibiting an 
providing pre-career-day materials of interest 

1. Plans for music or other features to add interest to the program 


Because of the thoroughness of planning represented and the apr 
cess with which programs are described from the point of view ^l 
capturing the interest of students, the Sayre Area Joint High Schoo 
career-day program may be cited. (See Appendix A.) ; 

The possibility of bringing the school and the community together 


to serve common interests in vocational guidance is strengthened by 
the use of career-day programs. 


The students and faculty of the P. K. y. 
University of Florida H 
though Career Day itself is limited to one full school day, the preparation 
for it, including su ublicity arrangements, meetings o! 
faculty members and pupils with people in the community and follow-up 
Interviews between people, makes the project one which 
-community contacts, 

: : electrical Contractors, retail establishments, 
community agencies, and other groups are consulted for the purpose of 


their vocations to the pupils, and also to ar- 
: demonstrate the nature of their work. It is 
co-operative planning results in a ter interest OT 
1 à greater 

the part of these businessmen in the total program of the school.? 


onge Laboratory School of m 
nstrating this for several years. : 


ol and community people Lf. dee 
programs include the preparation anc 
Charles R. Foster and Robert O. Stripli “ i School- 
p Á 1 . pling, “Strengthening Sc 
Community Relationships through Vocational Gui » Board Jour- 
nal, CXXIX (August 1954), 2738. ue tons." Snead Bon 
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display of an extensive exhibit, or fair, portraying many occupations 
and careers. At Bradford High School, in Starke, Florida, exhibits 
and demonstrations from many vocational fields became so numerous 
that a building across the street from the high school scarcely pro- 
vided enough space to house them properly. In Melbourne, Florida, 
the career-day program opens with a night meeting attended by both 
students and adults. Government agencies, agricultural bureaus, busi- 
ness-machine manufacturers, public-health agencies, hospitals, local- 
and state-government agencies, the various armed services, professional 
schools and colleges, and a host of business and professional firms 


usually found somewhere in the area or in the vicinity of the school 


will usuall interested in co-operating in the setting up of suitable 
y be inte P g 


displays and exhibits. 


CoxsoLipArixG SMALL SCHOOLS FOR CAREER CONFERENCE 


Hill describes a career conference for seniors from small rural high 
Schools, arranged by pooling the forces of an entire county so that 
the conference could be held in one large center. The essential 
difference between this type of career conference and those held in 
One institution appears to lie chiefly in that the planning and pro- 
graming of the former had to be done by committees representing a 
number of schools. Hill stresses the importance of a series of planning 
meetings which were held by these representatives. The representa- 
tives in turn met with the seniors in their own high schools to select 
topics wanted for discussion and to make other plans. It was noted 
that although these students lived in a rural county, only ten boys 
e hundred and thirty seniors selected agricul- 

i range and variety of occupations 
ants came from distant points as 
f the conference was then 


deld b a seniors. . 
As ar the usual carcer4day program, Woodrow Wilson 

High School, Washington, D- C., is cited as having developed a plan 

whereby young, successful alumni of the school served largely as 

the speakers representing various occupational fields. Advantages 

Inherent in this procedure were said to include: 

outlook and point of view to 


closer in ow t 
ho has been successful in his 


The keis ae 
youthful speakers aged man w 


the students than the middle- 

Profession, 

w james P. Hill, “Career Conference for Rura 
Inter (1953), 62-64. 


1 County Seniors,” VGQ, I, 
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. ; . sani 
Speaker-student relationship through the school promotes understan 
ing between speaker and audience. 


1 H -i "ertrai Ri give a 
Fach speaker is close enough to his entry into a certain field tog 
vivid impression of his early struggles and his advancement. 


While further evaluation of this procedure might reveal certain 
weaknesses and inadequacies—and there would be some if the older 
visitors were ruled out of career programs—the idea seems to have 
merit for giving vigor and interest to this type of activity. . 

The following form may be used in evaluating the presentation by 


laymen or professional men participating: 


CAREER-DAY EVALUATION 
elec) Speaker: 


1. How well did the speaker present his subject? 

2. To what extent were the students interested: 

3. What was the speaker's ability to talk to the group? es 

3. How well did the speaker seem to know what he was talking 
about? 

5. What were some of the questions that the students asked? 

6. Was there time enough or was there too much time? 

7 

8 


- Was the room large enough? 
- Were there materials 
work with? 
9. Did the speaker use the form 
Choosing a Vocation”? 
10. Were the students prompt in entering the room? 
11, Were the students courteous to the speaker? 
12. What suggestions do you have for improving the situation? 


available in the room for the speaker to 


“Factors for Consideration in 


at with a large number of people from 
many walks of life participating jn a career conference of this type: 
some presentations will be of higher quality than others. For example: 
with reference to the Second question, “To what extent were the 


students interested?” replies like the following have been receive’ 
(each comment on a different group session): ` 


1. "The students seemed Very attentive," 
2. "Interest not sustained, one student fell asleep." 
3. "They were very interested," 


"Nancy C. Wimmer, in Guidance Newslett $ - Science Research 
Associates), May, 1954, er (Chicago: Scie 
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4. High student interest." 


5. "Interested to a great extent." 
6. "Students showed evidence of critical thinking on the subject and 


keen interest." 

7. "The students had their eyes all focused at the speaker; they laughed 
at humorous parts or examples or incidents; they answered some of his 
questions.” 

8. "The students’ interest wandered. This appeared to be a lack of in- 
terest in the subject and not because of the speaker. In general his presen- 


tation was excellent.” 


It is obvious that specific reactions to individuals and to individual 
deliveries can be used to make the presentations in career-day pro- 
grams better. The Sayre Area Joint High School instructions to 
speakers and leaders are suggestive of the level of discussion hoped 
for, They appear on pages 268-269. . : 

Numerous suggestions have appeared from time to time to the 
effect that it would be better if career days could be spread out over 
à period of time, that there is too much excitement and glamour in 
the pepped-up type of activity which they seem to represent. Among 
the best suggestions are those appearing in Guidance Newsletter, 
January, 1934. References are given to such a program at Sharon, 
Pennsylvania (described in Clearing House, January, 1953), and to 
a similar approach at Romulus, Michigan. Advantages of the more 
leisurely program are said to include: (1) Instead of a little informa- 
tion about many vocations, teen-agers learn more about the college 
or job of their choice. (2) Since meetings take place over an extended 
Period, students have more time to Kies one aequ l tta 
attending the next. (3 Speakers are always assure ntereste 
audiences Co oe i voluntary. (4) The frantic and bewilder- 
Ing pace of a single career day gives way to a more relaxed and in- 


fo 1 5 
rmal at osp ere." 1 e of 
armos l dvantages to a more leisurely ty P D 


That definite a ii 
there are obvious, but the objectives of the 


OCcupatior l C l jon seems 
a nal exp oration 5 3 
two types of procedure are different. Both seek to promote the study 


of possible careers, but in the case of the career-day progrem there e 
the additional objective of building up a high degree ione € 
of dramatizing e significance and importance of vocational choice. 

his is sought through the publicity, the assembly propran of a spe- 
cial character, the music, the exhibits, the boge E a ie ete E 
Other means. Perhaps the best solution would not be to abandon one 


"Guidance Newsletter, January, 1954. 
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SAYRE AREA JOINT HIGH SCHOOL 


Suggestions to Speakers and Leaders‘ 
A. Purpose 


1. To aid youth in planning their life work. en 

2. To present practical facts on the requirements, opportunities, 
and training for a given vocation or profession. . hé 

3. To encourage students to seek further information about t 
fields of work in which they are most interested. 


B. To get best results from your group 


1. Do not speak over twenty-five minutes at the outset. 

2. Give ample time for asking and answering of questions. s 

3. Definite illustrations from your own experience or human 
interest stories go over better than cold facts. , 

4. If questions come slowly, provoke or ask them from students. 

5. In all fairness to yourself and to the students you will wish rd 
avoid any undue optimism or pessimism concerning the puce 
tion. Your aim should be to present the facts fairly as you knov 
them, rather than to “sell” your occupation, A 

6. You may wish to lay stress upon the kind of work which be- 
ginners in this field would do, later discussing some of the promo- 


tional steps and "stepping stones" and the ultimate levels which 
may be reached by successful workers. 


7. Try to discover and correct false impressions. 


type of program in favor of another b 
both approaches for good long-range returns, 


Rubinfield makes an impressive case for the weekly conference on 
Careers, as opposed to career day, by 


High School in Newark. After 


ut to use the best features of 


years, he describes how a pr 
series of career conferences 


regular program,” the conferences usin 
listed on the basis of a Survey of th 


in the library in an informal setting: 
ts attended the conferences. Rubin- 
"By the kind permission of Kathryn M. Pri 


€ a pe nce, Guidance Director. The 
program itself is given as Appendix A, 
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C. What the students want to know 

1. The kinds of work and variety of jobs in this field. 

2. The future of this field—immediate, distant: Is the field ex- 
panding or decreasing? ls it overcrowded? 

3. What are the hard disagreeable things about this field? What 
are the advantages and satisfactions? 

4. What personal qualifications are required—mental, physical, 
Personal, skills, personality? 

5. What training he should have: high school, college, technical 
school, apprenticeship, probationary training. 

6. What it will cost to qualify? “What are the opportunities to 
earn while learning? Í 

7. What kind of summer work or other preparation would help? 

8. What pay may be expected at the beginning? after five years? 

9. Where may one secure information, written or otherwise? 


D. Directions 

the size of the group, and room as- 
before the career conference. 

; of the High School will appre- 
Clate it if you will encourage pupils to make a study of the various 
Occupations they are considering and if you will assist in offering 
Some experience—cither a trip, interview, observation, or some ex- 
Ploratory opportunity—to those who prepare a written investiga- 
tion of the occupation they expect to prepare for. 

say may affect the whole 


_1. The time of your talk, 
Signed will be sent to you shortly 
2. The Guidance Department 


_ Many thanks. Some word you may 


ife of some student. 


field describes student reaction to the program as very favorable, and 


he further states: 
Those who had previously undergone the experience of a regular career 
ay were emphatic in their praise and appreciation of the informal group 
technique as opposed to the regular career-day program: 
r i f lack of control over the [smaller 
^ l. There was no longer question o ] 
Onferences. 
2. Since we did not have to schedule all s| 


We were able to be far more selective. d A 
3. In a career day it has always been necessary to depend on representa- 


Uves.,, who might generally be more interested in selling their services 
than in giving an unprejudiced portrayal of the opportunities in their fields. 
& could now avoid this possibility by only inviting people who were 


actually doing the work. 


peakers for one special day, 
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4. Interests of the small groups could now be considered. " 

5. No longer were we dependent [exclusively] on top men and admin 
istrators in their fields. " 

6. Occupational conferences Were now a part of the school routine, an 
it was no longer necessary to have several members of the guidance de- 
partment forsake all other work for four to six weeks to prepare for the 
one-day three-ring circus. 

7. As mentioned previously, speakers found 
willingly consented to come again. 

8. From a public-relations standpoint our indiv 
far superior to the standard career day. 
extend the many courtesies that are almo. 
bustle of a regular career-day program.* 


it a pleasant experience, and 


idual conferences proved 
There was now ample time to . " 
st impossible during the hustle an 


ppear to be cogent, and there are un- 


it 
long-range program of conferences, ! 
does not seem necessary, as has been stated, for guidance workers to 


the entire area of vocational planning. A 
Toject undertaken in an elective course 0 


might be adapted for use in other 
The names of one hundred alumni who had 


e questions included: What is your present occupation? What do 
you like about your work? What do you dislike about your work? 
How much training did you need to enter this field? If you have 
served in the armed forces, how did your military service affect your 
Pproximately how 


"William A. Rubinfeld, "Weekly G ” PG], 
XXXIII (December 1954), 223-225. Y Group Conferences on Careers, 
‘Norman Lowenstein, 


“Seniors Study ; 
vember 1951), 98-101. Y Careers, 


' Occupations, XXX. (No- 
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addresses or other reasons, many were fruitful. Some interesting 
letters were received; some good occupational conferences with the 
alumni were held. 

In the career conferences, the policy was followed of having no 
formal speeches, but the guest answered questions put to him by 
members of the class. Incidentally, Lowenstein found an increasing 
level of interest in the course, as a course. Wi ork was dovetailed with 
Counseling and other guidance activities in the school. 

A classroom device of value in helping young people to explore 
their own situation in reference to the world of work is the “career 
book,” the “career thesis,” or “vocational thesis” —whatever its name 
may be in any local situation. As described by Durnall at the col- 
lege level, it seems equally applicable to any upper-class group in 
high school. Newark, New Jersey, has had considerable experience 
With this type of instrument, and it has served successfully to orient 
the student toward his own particular vocational possibilines in many 
other centers where it has been used. Durnall suggests the following 


typical outline of a career book: 


J Introduction 
- Autobiography: home backgroun 

: Scholastic record 

Results of psychological tests 

- Possible occupational choices . 
(a) occupation A—analysis and evaluation 
(b) occupation B—analysis and evaluation 
(c) occupation C—analysis and evaluation 

6. Possible training institutions or establishments 

7. Tentative conclusions 

8. Bibliography? 


d, hobbies, work experiences, etc. 


va qo) oh 


Since the carcer book is a personal device, Durnall reports that those 
Who have used it feel that it gave them an opportunity to “counteract 
1 z E: a » 
the impersonal nature of most occupational information. 


COLLEGE-DAY PROGRAMS 

am involves setting aside one day 
in the school term when representatives of colleges are invited to 
€ present for the purpose of providing information concerning these 
institutions ro students enrolled in senior-high-school classes. In one 


The usual college-day progr 


n "Edward J. Durnall, Jr., “The Career Book as an Instructional Aid,” VGQ, 
L, Winter (1953), 63-64. 
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s 
Florida community, taken as an example, the T ir 
sponsored by a high-school civic club, the Piloteen Club. 0 se yum 
colleges and universities in the general geographical area (in iih a 
largely the southeastern area) are invited to send representa c a 
the day. Invitations to attend the college-day program also eo 
to parents through radio, newspaper, church, and other wp bs ^ 
the college reprcsentatives arrive, they are entertained at le H ved 
the civic-club group. The club provides each representative W pem 
escort while he is at the school. They are also identified by i «o 
lapel signs which can be readily recognized. After Meta half- 
been made to the student body separate conferences are held in ed 
hour periods, followed by opportunities for the students to mee 
representatives privately. -— EN 
ment the — program in the community ty aye 
chester County, New York, under the supervision of the at pe 
Co-operative Educational Services of that area, a panel Het 
parents of college-preparatory students proved to be a valu: 
adjunct to the program. (Sce Appendix B.) . . kaal 
In the afternoon some nine hundred junior- and senior-high-sc ded 
students from thirteen Northern Westchester high schools geri n 
the college conference, in which representatives of 120 ES “i 
colleges, junior colleges, and special schools participated. Th S 
hundred and twenty parents attended the meeting in the ico P 
hear a discussion of *The Problems of Choosing and Preparing Hu 
College." College-admissions officers and others participated in 


P 2 Y 1 ade 
discussion of this topic. Materials helpful to parents were m 
available, including 


l.An eight-page up-to-the- 


a à iver- 
minute survey of college costs in 150 univ 
sities, colleges, and junior coll 


shester 
eges most favored by Northern Westches 
students ice 
2.A two-page bulletin outlining à practical approach to the wise cho 
ofa college 


3.A twenty-four-p 


T 
age handbook published by the National Vocation? 
Guidance Association 


A " isiting 
it Colleges discusses the role of 12 
colleges as a means of determining the wise choice of a college. ! 


3 important that you visit colleges? W pn 
should you make your college visits? How should you prepare F 


ld you look for and ask about at eac 
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college you visit? What should you do after you return home? How 
may you capitalize on the information and experience gained from 
your college visits? 

The booklet is well organized, tuned to the interest of high-school 
seniors and seemingly very practical and helpful as a tool for making 


college visiting more effective. 


THE GUIDANCE CLUB 


Ferdian describes a guidance-service organization in Federals- 
burg, Maryland: “The Guidance Club . . . designed to promote the 
Vocational guidance of high-school students in Federalsburg. "^ 

This differs from occupations clubs of other types in that the pur- 
Pose of the club is not primarily to enable the members themselves to 
Study careers, but to render services to the entire school community so 
that all students can be better informed concerning occupations and 
the world of work. Composed of a voluntary membership from the 
Student body, the club is described as including such services as the 

ollowing among its objectives: (1) the procurement and dissemina- 
tion of occupational information, (2) the arrangement for the ap- 
Pearance and evaluation of representatives of different occupations, 
(3) the organization of an audio-visual-aids library of occupational 
literature, and (4) participation in follow-up surveys. . 

The club members write letters, type and duplicate materials, main- 
tain an occupational-information file, prepare a handbook of scholar- 
Ships and other aids available in Maryland institutions, secure job 


Information from the help-wanted sections of newspapers, prepare 
hool bulletin boards, schedule and help 


and display career articles on sc 
Manage the appearance of guest speakers and consultants on occupa- 
ons, and have a very important role in the securing and use of audio- 


Visual materials in the school. They also help with follow-up studies 


and surveys. 


Tur Lay-Counsrior PLAN 
h the community presents itself 


O i t 
in did pee dur of lbi o nd counselors willing to help 
Students in the study of specific occupations or Careers. In some com- 
Munities these lists have been prepared with the co-operation of school 
and college workers, representatives of civic groups, and others who 
have an interest in rendering this service. 


ation wit 
f speakers a 


"John J. Ferdian, Jr., “The Guidance Club,” VGQ, 1, Spring (1953). 
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In Alachua County, Florida, as a result of the co-operative effort of 
representatives of more than a dozen community and service Ena 
tions, the schools have been provided for some years with a care u y 
prepared list, annually revised, of "lay counselors," or men and w ome 
who are prepared to discuss their jobs with young people at any re > 
To illustrate the nature of the organizations participating, the Alac se 
County group has included representatives from the Kiwanis, Rotary ; 
Pilot, and Lions clubs, the Junior Chamber of Commerce, American 
Legion, County School System, State Employment Service, Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Service, General Extension Division, Exchange 
Club, Business and Professional Women’s Club, Junior Welfare 
League, and the American Association of University Women. l 

In preparation of the lay counselors’ list each individual is ene 
as to his willingness to serve and is given some instruction in (1) t a 
kind of information he should attempt to cover in talking with young 
people, and (2) some of the do’s and don’ts of this type of aene 

© secure counseling service the pupil or other person is instructed t 


pino : a 
arrange for a conference through the principal of his school or 
teacher. 


The Alachua County lay couns 
occupations or vocational fields 
business opportunities which w 


elors’ list covers seventy-six different 
i including many local industrial o! 

ould not be found in other communi- 
ties. For some occupations a nur 


: rs 

nber of counselors are listed; for ame 

perhaps but one. The title “lay counselors” was selected to descr! " 
Unis service so that people making use of it would distinguish betwee 


i S counselor might give and the type € 
Services which might be expected from a professional counselor. 


TELEVISION CAREER PnocRAMs 
Requiring the Co-operation 


; À of many people both in the school and 
in the community, 


1 but possessing potentialities for a real strengthening 
of vocational guidance, is the TV show built around the vocationa 
theme. An example of this js Your Future Unlimited, a weekly tele- 
vision program developed in Memphis, Tennessee, to stimulate ‘me 
terest in helping youth to find the right job.” The show is describe 

briefly as follows: 


TN. " A r- 

_ The series, inaugurated . . | as a public-service feature by the Comme) j 
cial Appeal Television Station WMCT, Memphis, is directed. by Deny y 
are adon, Foong Insurance man, and presents a different vocational EE 
vhy x : k ] 3 s A S. o jews, 
cach ‘week, eaturing outstanding persons in the vocation in interviey € 
panel discussions, and excursions, Supporting each personal appearanc 
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are charts, tables of figures, movie shots previously prepared, and other 
audio-visual aids carefully arranged by producer Tim Kiley, giving each 
Program an entertaining and yet graphic picture of the vocational oppor- 
tunities in the field." : 


. Consultants included representatives of institutions of higher educa- 
ton, the public schools, industry and business, as well as government. 
It was indicated that business, industrial, and civic groups were co- 
operating fully in the presentation and preparation of the programs. 


The potentialities of TV for widening interest in vocational guid- 


ance are unlimited, As new stations are installed in an increasing 
ocally originated programs 


number of cities and as the possibilities of | 
multiply, this area of activity should become more and more interest- 


mg to guidance workers. Obviously TV has certain advantages not 
Possible in radio. Among them is the opportunity, either by direct 
television or by films made in advance, to take the viewer into the 
office or the factory where he can see job operations and activities at 
Close range and on the spot. He can also get a glimpse of actual condi- 
tions in and around the occupation—a much more vivid portrayal of 
It than could possibly be secured through any other medium. 

Tarbet describes a number of successful TV programs in the guid- 
ance field, including a series of programs developed at station WOI 
TV, Ames, Iowa, called /t's Your Future. “Finding Your Life Work,” 
‘Bookkeeping and Accounting,” “Nursing,” “The Machinist and 

oolmaker," and “The Pharmacist" were the names of some of the 


shows in the series. 
Springfield, Missouri, 
entitled Choosing a Vocation, 
Panel discussions and showed the 
of various types. Programs in Rock 
eas, have also been developed; likew 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Arlington, 


is described as having developed a program 
in which senior civic students presented 
use of testing and guidance devices 
Island, Illinois, and in Houston, 
ise, according to Tarbet, in 
Virginia. Tarbet feels that: 


n may well be presented by 
dance program of the school 
dents, faculty, and parents may have a better 
by guidance. General information con- 
"limitations may be interpreted by TV. 
pare the child for school. The 
through a [TV] discussion of 


d educational informatior 


Occupational an Á : 
vices of the gut 


the use of television. The ser 
Can be shown in order that stu 
understanding of what is meant 
cerning an analysis of abilities and 1 

tientation programs may do much to pre 
area of counseling may be definitely helped 
Tennessee TV Show Stimulates Career Thinking," PGJ, XXXI (October 
1952), 19 ff. 
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i i i and 
teen-age problems especially if there is an opportunity for the boys 
gg 12 
girls to work out these problems themselves. 


Bringing the parents into co-operation with the School in n 
standing such problems as these has been mentioned Ed ice 
instances. Perhaps one of the most Systematic efforts in this Eie 
has been made by the Group Vocational-Guidance Program w^ As 
B'rith and the Federation Employment Service in New eor a 
described by Kagan, the program consisted of a series of classes d 
by representatives of the group for parents, especially for pun n 
young people of junior-high-school age or older. The nature o tos 
courses, which were usually held in morning or afternoon hours w : 
the parents' children were in school, may best be appreciated by noting 


x s y ions 
the following brief summary of the content. The first two sessio 
could be considered as introductions to the course. 


Session I: Why Vocational Guidance? 

Session II: What Is Vocational Guidance? 

Session III: Psychological Testing . . 
Session IV: Adolescent Personality and Vocational Choice 
Session V: Concerning High School and College 

Session VI: The Parents’ Role 

Session VII: Occupational Information 

Session VIII: You and Your Child’s Career 


Follow-up study of the effects of the t 
that the program enabled parents to 


1, Identify and clarify many of their children’s vocational problems; 
2. Recognize their childr 


en's strengths and accept their weaknesses; 
3. Develop greater understanding of their role in the child's career pian 
ning as related to “advise, 


* fep?! po r 
suggest, inform, encourage, and assist, rathe 
than “lead, direct, or steer”; 


4. Develop more confidence in their ability to apply 
role; 


5. Gain more information about c 
utilization for their children’s ultimate benefit; 


6. Better understand the values and limits of vocational guidance and 
therefore increase their desire to refe. 


r their children for individual coun- 
seling where indicated. 


UNE < d 
raining programs indicate 


themselves in this 


" ; r 
ommunity resources and their prope 


**Donald G. Tarbet, “Guidance by TV," PGJ, XXXIII (November 1954). 
145-147. 


"Elias R. Kagan, “A Parents’ Course in Vocational Guidance,” PG], XXXII 
(November 1953), 139-143. 
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The evidence as reported by Kagan suggests that this series of 
Courses for parents did enable them to become more conversant with 
What guidance efforts are intended to do and certainly to gain more 
insights into their own role as parents in connection with career de- 
cisions, It seemed to enable them to understand better the limitations 
of test procedures; there was indication that the parents were realiz- 
ing, further, how much their own interests and needs tended to color 
their decisions as to what might be best for their children. 

An interesting side light appeared in Kagan's finding that the in- 
structor had little success in stimulating outside reading by the parents 
between class meetings. It seems evident that parents have rather com- 
plete demands on their time and energies and that their motivation for 
studying many problems concerning the guidance needs of their chil- 
dren is not enough to put this kind of activity into successful competi- 
tion with their other interests. Guidance workers and teachers can 
hardly expect more than supporting help from parents; they cannot 
expect parents to do the job for them. But the experience reported by 
Kagan shows that many parents will respond within limits to efforts 
intended to help them grasp the meaning and importance of guidance 
problems, When it comes to issues and problems which are not gen- 
eral but which directly affect what is happening to their own children 
in an immediate sense, they can usually be counted on to give co- 


Operation and help. 
Although the focus of t 
dren, Counseling with Parents off 


he book is on working with younger chil- 
ers many suggestions helpful to the 


teacher."". The frequency with which teacher-parent contacts are 
Made, not only in connection with vocational-guidance problems, but 
relation to almost every sort of educational activity, suggests how 
Important it is for the teacher to learn to hold conferences with 
Parents, In general the same principles apply to parent-teacher con- 
ferences that apply to any other kind of interviewing. However, the 
Parent has certain special attitudes because he is a parent. These may 
Well be taken into consideration by the teacher in approaching such 
Meetings. 

Many guidance 
the parent as it is to Wor 
areas, The practical limits 
Workers must, however, 1 
there are only certain types of guidanc 
Contact with the parents i5 indispensable. 


workers feel that it is just as important to work with 
k with the child, especially in certain problem 
which time and conditions impose on school 
ideration, and perhaps 
tions in which direct 


Ch. V, Counseling with Parents. 


"See Edith M. Leonard et al, 
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that they, too, approach guidance situations with greater understand- 
ing may be one answer to the problem which this presents. 


Visits To IxpusrRY AND FieLp Trips 


There seems little question that guidance workers should relia 
a number of visits to industry as a part of the students’ epe nd 
experience and as a means of acquainting them with the world of \ ork. 
In fact, it is doubtful if a school can have a good vocational-guidance 
program without making some provision for this type of experience. 

The fact that students will gain by such visits seems to have been 
established. In terms of gaining occupational information, Miller 
found that an experimental group which made visits to industry 
“showed more shemi gains in occupational information” than a 


control group of students who substituted the viewing of motion- 
picture films for the actual 


rated their own activities wor 
students in the control (motion 
that both methods of studyin 
he suggests, the visitations re. 


to safety, and sometimes are ineffective because of the diffculty of 


sceing and hearing presented by the hubbub in industrial plants. On 
the other hand, 


"hear, smell, feel, and see th 


| y antage of the films, he suggests» 
is that they quickly become dated. Students indi 


etc., and as a result their co 


THE COMMUNITY OCCUPATIONAL SURVEY 


e experience of making a community survey. LEN 

ities in ar, ^^ OTBanized investigation of the occupationa 
Opportunities in any g town, county, or larger area. It 5 E 
specific type of investigation, "The tora] range of job opportunities 1$ 
* employed at different levels is de- 
Ray A. Miller, "Using Films and Field Trips," 


4 h 1953)» 
373-375. PGJ, XXXI (Marc 
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termined, the kinds of entry jobs available are listed, and studies are 
made of the income paid to workers, the amount of training required, 
and what may be expected in the way of upgrading and promotion. 
Specific information about jobs available at all levels is given. As a 
result, guidance workers, teachers, and counselors are able to see pretty 
clearly what the employment picture of their own community is. One 
of thé common frustrations of a teacher or counselor is a feeling that 
his own information about the opportunities in the community is so 
incomplete. Taking the occupational survey of Savannah, Georgia, as 
an example, the following principal sections are found: 


Part I. Interpretive charts showing the business and occupational pat- 


tern of Savannah 

The charts show changes in the num 
years and over gainfully employed ov 
Census reports. 

They also show changes it 
Principal occupational catego 
distribution of workers at the 
ber and percentage of workers 

Part Il. Employment oppo 
Service in Savannah 

This section provides complete 
businesses and industry in the area, $ 
in the field are, the educational requirements, 


facts of importance. ; : 
Part TI. Two hundred eleven jobs reported available in the Savannah 


area 
The material given shows the number of men and women employed, 
x rements; wages and weekly hours; 


Whether white or colored; the age requirem A ) 
abor turnover during a twelve-month period; and requirements for the 


job in terms of education and experience. . 
Part IV. Index of occupations and sources of employment in Savannah 


Part V. Survey of the occupational situation of the graduates of Savan- 

nah high schools over a three-year period 
"T aes R 

Although the occupational surveys with w hich the National Youth 

dministration experimented were largely discontinued with the start 

Of the defense era prior to World War II, they indicated what can 

€ accomplished and how such surveys can be of value to people in- 

terested j sonal guidance. 

in vocational guida . i : 

In Erickson's eerie text for guidance workers, instructions are 

Offered for the setting up and carrying out of an occupational survey. 

tb, 1 (May 1939). 


nber and percentages of workers ten 
er a period covered by three U. S. 


n number and percentage of employees in the 
ries over a period of years, the occupational 
time of the most recent census, and the num- 
in certain main fields in Savannah. 

rtunities in business, industry, and public 


write-ups describing almost all kinds of 


showing what the major occupations 
the opportunities, and other 


"Occupational Outlook for Georgia You 
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Emphasis is given to certain major points for which provision must 
be made, including: 


1. Adequate preparation of the community and the school 

2. The selection of an executive committee; its organization, personnel, 
and functions 

3. The appointment of a director; qualifications and functions : 

4. Preparation of a file of firms or individuals to be included in the 
survey . 

5. Appointment of working committees; organization and functions 

6. Collecting the data 


7. Interpretation and use of results; the report 
8. Financing the survey!* 


The type of survey described in Erickson would be a professional 
or semiprofessional survey requiring considerable staff and machinery, 
but even so it is felt that high-school youth could be used in assisting 
with the survey, in interviewing, and in other capacities. 

Obviously, in a large community the carrying out of an occupa- 
tional survey of this character would be a complex and expensive 
undertaking. Yet this is precisely what is needed in many centers, and 
it is to be hoped that a means can be found of implementing such 
investigations so that vocational-guidance Workers in the schools may 
have more accurate and reliable information 

Baer and Roeber report in detail on a number of community sur- 
veys which have been carried on in American cities and give sample 
interview forms, data sheets, and other suggestions for materials. 
They indicate that the Cost of community surveys has ranged from a 


few dollars (Bemidjii, Minnesota: $20) up to more than $10,000 in 


a large city. A survey at Stockton, California, on the other hand, cost 


Sio possi $7000 and involved contacts with 25,000 homes and 
5 firms. Baer and Roeber Suggest that students have been used 
effectively as interviewers and that, although the initiative for the 
undertaking of the survey has frequently come from school guidance 
workers, usually much Co-operation as well as financial assistance is 
secured from Civic groups such as chambers of commerce. How 4 
community of moderate size and moderate employment diversity 
made such a useful occupational survey is described by Ames." This 
— E. Erickson, A Basic Text for Guidance Workers. 

ee also H. W, Zapoleon, Community Occupational Surveys, U. S. Office 

of Education (Vocational Division) Bull., No. 223 (1942), ‘ 


"Dora A. Ames, “Toms River Survey. Á - 
1953), 227-230. cys Its Needs,” PGJ, XXXI. (Januar) 
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study was projected and largely carried out by faculty members and 
students. "The total cost of the survey, which required eight months of 
planning before the final survey forms were put to use, was slightly 
over $300. H 

. One possible advantage of a local study, according to Ames, is the 
information which it provides as a basis for considering whether or 
not the local high-school curriculum is adequate and whether or not 
the local guidance activities are realistic. 

Wellman describes a community occupational survey conducted in 
Mason City, Iowa. It was undertaken primarily as a training project 
for guidance workers in a university-credit course in the area of 
Counselor training. The group of twenty-six students in the course 
provided the leadership for the project and did a major portion of the 


Work in organizing the materials and in preparing the community for 
the project, After several months of preparation, and after securing 
the Co-operation of the board of education, a single day was selected 
for making contact with the business and industrial firms of the area. 
. School was dismissed for this day and all the teachers and administrators 
In the system participated in the survey. Each member of the original 
Sroup was assigned a team of interviewers. The team captain was respon- 
sible for instructing the interviewers regarding the general plan of the 
Survey, the survey forms, and interviewing techniques. The day set for 
Contacts found 205 educators interviewing employers in the city. In six 
lours over 96 per cent of the businesses and industries had supplied the 


€sired information.?? 
Wellman indicates that the participating teachers felt that they had 
Teceived value from the experience and that the technique used made 
a contribution to the school and to the community. 


A 
Facurry Worx EXPERIENCE 
members—taking them as a 


le amount of work 
ce in teaching, and that these experi- 
rnces have given them a familiarity with the world of work that might 
* very useful to young people who talk with them. To the a 
5 MC 5 
that this is true, rhe faculty has within its ranks some resources ior 
m 7 


at faculty 


Studies have indicated th 
ed of a considerab 


E OUp-are very often possess 
Xperience other than experien 


“Urilizi Community Occupational Survey for In- 
Dinane April 1954), 477-479. See also Harry Beilin, 
7 e Training of Counselors,” PGJ, XXXI (May 


Se "Frank E. Wellman, 
p "he eee, PG], X: 
© Occupational Survey in t 
1953), 529 B. 
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vocational guidance which might be unexpected: If Mr. song 
the core teacher, spent two years as an engineer in a radio cs ete 
might be quite willing to talk with any boy who is intereste, t san 
of his broadcasting experiences. The widespread wperione n deor 
in military service has created a new type of teacher to ay 
teacher who has, in addition to his academic preparation, a 
around a great deal and tried his hand at a variety of ocaupinons 
within the framework of the military service. The same is true m i 
lesser but rather surprising extent of women teacher-veterans. A m 
ple check sheet or questionnaire can be used to determine the cag 
character, and range of vocational experience, other than teaching, O 
the faculty group. 

Ina maa alas composed almost entirely of classroom teachers, 
Meyer found the following distribution of work experience": 


Number in class group 


20 
D v * MOR E 140 
Number of occupations reported . MAE RU Eras Yeu Se icum E 7 
Mean number of occupations per class member. . . . . . . - m 
Number of years work reported. . 2 . . . eee 2 T 
Mean number of years’ work per class member. . . . . . . - 20 
Number of states represented... 2 2 4 uoi goo; oom 10 
Number of foreign countries resided in * à E es 


The jobs, part-time or full-time, which had been held by these 
teachers in tl 


is a s na 
his relatively small class included those of fireman on ? 
steamboat, inspector in a brew 


i : stmas an 
wery, assistant chaplain, postmaster, 4 
public-relations-staff man for a national radio hook-up. 


Civic-Crur Participation IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
" P " ifies 
1 club program in the United States exemplifies 
more graphically the interest of professional and businessmen in t ct 
eRe of vocational guidance than does the Kiwanis Club proje 
in this field. 


Perhaps no civic- 


parently as an out 


guidance eginning with, and continuing from, World War II, the 
entire program was reacti 


c 
; uvated and promoted on a more dynami 
basis than ever before, 


Ziani : 
Kiwanis offers the following Suggestions to its members. 


? Harvey Meyer, at the College of Education, University of Florida. 
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1. Help youth to help themselves. 

2. Encoürage your schools to maintain t 
guidance service. 

3. Make all community 
sound maturity. i 

3. Emphasize successful living as th 


he finest possible vocational- 
resources a workshop for guiding youth to 
he result of sound ethical principles. 


Kiwanians take a broad view of the 
ul guidance program. In terms of 
l to note the following: 


This program suggests that the 
elements which make for a successf 
Specific suggestions it may be helpfu 

Provide opportunities for youth to assume responsibilities in your com- 

ernment employment repre- 


munity. Remember that civil service and gov 


Sent many job opportunities. : Mu 

Impress upon youth the advantages gained by remaining m school. 
Assist in, or co-operate with those making, a job survey of the commu- 
nity, including educational requirements. Publicize its results and espe- 
cially encourage their use as a part of the vocational-guidance program in 


the schools. : 
Aid in the placement of the physically handicapped. . 
the organization of vocational-guidancc 


Assist local high schools in 
Programs. i We . 
Co-operate with local school officials in improving present programs. 
Help schools furnish the tools for effective guidance service. 
alified speakers and source 


Work with school personnel to provide qu r 
persons for assemblies, guidance classes, and local or county-wide career 


days, 
Co-operate with t 
assisting youth with t 
Arrange for tours of plants, 
Help plan a good recreation p 
of potential vocational skills. en - 
Emphasize through 4-H an FFA youth groups the impor tance of agri- 
culture to our economy. 
. Seek the help of professional an 
into social and scientific fields. . . 
Offer assistance in guidance to Jeaders in scouting, boys and girls clubs, 
ete, Make use of visual aids. Survey the film libraries for appropriate free 
Ims on industries and professions.” 
ns of Kiwanis to 
to develop sound and 
work, working relati 


he home, church, city officials, industry, and labor in 


heir vocational problems. 
factories, stores, etc. 


rogram that encourages the development 


d technical groups in directing youth 


its members include various ideas 
constructive attitudes 


Other suggestio 
onships, and duties; it 


for helping young people 
and ideals with respect tO 
“From the program and committee suggestions, Kiwanis International, Chi- 
cago, 1955, i 
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makes numerous suggestions which would involve the men of the 
organization in serving as counselors to youth on vocational problems; 
it shares in fund-raising activities to provide scholarships and other 
aids to deserving young people; it develops or helps with work- 
experience programs; it encourages radio and TV programs concern- 
ing vocational subjects and co-operates with universities and colleges. 

Kiwanis also provides for its members and clubs a number of 
special bulletins based upon work done by clubs (Kiwanis Interna- 
tonal, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois). Since they 
illustrate ways in which lay groups can work with educators they are 
listed as follow: group and assembly talks; vocational-guidance clinic; 
scholarships available; personal service in adjustment problem (with 
activity examples); plant visitations and industrial tours; educational 
funds; etc. If Kiwanis may be taken as an example, it is evident that 
school guidance workers can expect to receive substantial help from 
all civic groups of importance in developing, financing, and promoting 
the vocational-guidance area of education. Kiwanis has been dealt 
with at some length because it represents a national civic organization 
which contributes to the guidance effort through a rather highly 
organized and widely disseminated type of program. The club con- 
stitutes a ready source of co-operation and help to school workers in 
more than 3000 communities in the United States and Canada. 


ASSEMBLY PROGRAMS 


The area of school-wide v 
cludes another type of activity of g 
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programs, such topics as the exploration of job opportunities in the 
community, the techniques of finding a job, the value of school sub- 
jects, or the satisfactions to be gained from jobs. Speakers, movies, and 
dramatizations are among the devices used.?* 

. If assembly programs in the area of vocational guidance are used, it 
is suggested that careful planning be done so that their message has 
maximum effect. Careless, thrown-together programs, with little 
concern for staging, timing, balance of action and inaction, musical 
effects, and accoustics, may harm rather than help. The same con- 


siderations might well be brought under scrutiny in connection with 
all assembly programs, but assuming that vocational guidance will be 
the center of attention in but a few programs during any year, the 


importance of planning with the factors mentioned above in mind can 


hardly be overemphasized. 

Finally, in all classrooms it is possible to develop programs and study 
units which will help in vocational guidance. As a matter of fact, most 
Curricular authorities suggest that the introduction of discussions on 
the relationships among subjects for their occupational and career 
implications should be considered a legitimate classroom objective 

ell as from a vocational- 


—from an educational point of view as W ) 
guidance point of view. When learning and guidance are both 


thought of as integral to the educational process, this conclusion seems 
inescapable. . . 
Nearly all students are conc bout their future vocations. 
They are looking for the meaning of the work they do in school in 
termis of these objectives. This becomes increasingly true at the 
high-school level. It is the prerogative and opportunity of each 
Classroom teacher to utilize the resources at his command for the 
realization of this entirely worthy purpose. He will find, of course, 
that the vocational objective is not the only objective attained. The 
added interest, motivation, and enthusiasm of the on earn in turn 
give importance, significance, and meaning to the entire su ject-matter 


field, 


erned a 


ormation, p. 507. See 


Occupational Inf ) 
niques of Guidance, 


"Max F, and Edward C. Roeber, Qc 4 
also DE p nen Weitzel, Principles and Tech 


PP. 194 ff., for suggested programs. 


CHAPTER 13 


TESTS AND EVALUATION 
PROGRAMS FOR GUIDANCE 


n CEREREM 


Guidance workers and teachers need to consider the possibili- 
ties—as tools and as 


more commonly use 
formed concerning 
chapter some of the P 
"Their normal uses will be suggested, and some of the limitations which 
have been discovered concerning them will be pointed out. The 
chapter is not intended to provide the counselor or teacher with a 
i iled i i g any particular test. But 
ce work should know about 
do, and how they fit into 
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program of a school is not solely the concern of those who are thinking 
about the guidance efforts of the school. It is, rather, an integral part 
of the educational scheme, and it will normally include numerous 
items of value to the school as devices for suggesting the levels of 
abilities of the students, their general academic and social adjustment, 
and any special problems or difficulties they may be experiencing. 
Tests are available for the measurement of abilities, special aptitudes, 
and readiness to undertake certain kinds of instructions. They are 
also available for the purpose of indicating achievement in work or 
studies already undertaken. Some tests are capable of diagnosing 
learning difficulties as a basis for remedial instruction; yet other 
instruments serve to indicate areas of strength or weakness in terms 
of social adjustment and emotional stability. 
All these instruments may have value for guidance workers. Some 
of them mav have more value than others. Even with their limitations, 
tests of gencral mental ability, tests of scholastic aptitude, and achieve- 
ment tests will have the greatest value to the guidance worker, par- 
ticularly if he can use the results in conjunction with other information 
which he has about past performance and achievement. The informa- 
acity and potential, and 


tion that such tests yield gives evidence as to capactt : 
it is therefore helpful in formulating Or evaluating possible courses 


of action. 
lt must be remembered that tests are often used for the purpose of 
have not yet been recognized in 


uncovering latent abilities which j > ; 
young people and for suggesting areas of effort which might be very 
" been attempted. The use of tests is 

le tend to think, but 


productive but which have never 
therefore not a negative proposition, as some peop ) 
z elp to disclose facts; the guid- 


a fact-finding procedure. The tests ; À 
gp «dual himself then determine what interpre- 


ance worker and the in 
tation i » placed on the facts the facts are to be used. 
is to be pla ogram of fact finding 


What instruments are most helpful for a basic pr : i 
" :ectives 2 d? The selection of specific 
—assuming that the objectives ? 


tests must be a responsibility assumed by the pec or ee e 
Which is to do the pure i n the following preti pk a 
Minimum program, some suggestions are given W eh y ado 
Sidered as criteria for setting up a rogram or EE ing a prog ^ 
already in existence. The specific tests suggested "or Lo fn 
Purposes indicated are . 


p 4 s 
tests that experience has 
There are undoubtedly many other tests which could be included. 
Kinds of tests suggested: T i , 
i ili tered to children in grades 
x ; tal ability, to be adminis i in gr 

: $2 [w^ TT peste school for the first time; individua 

d , E , à 5 
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testing is recommended when a more accurate diagnosis of general ability 
is required. u te 

2. Reading-readiness tests, to be administered during the second Semester 
of the kindergarten; at the beginning of the first, second, and third pem 

3. Achievement tests, to be administered at the beginning of each schoo 
year, kindergarten and first grade excepted; 

4. Reading tests, to be administered to every child in high school, pref- 
erably during the junior-high-school years; 

5. Interest inventories, to be administered to all high-school students, 
preferably during the first high-school year; 


6. Aptitude tests, to be administered tó children withdrawing from high 
school and to seniors entering the labor market. 


J and above, and aptitude tests for 
those entering the labor market, It is also suggested that the tests be 


administered on a county-wide or city-wide basis, with central record 
keeping for the county or city; that there be continuous study of the 
results and planning for curriculum change, guidance uses, and other 
employment of the results. A good testing program requires, it 1s 
suggested, that key individuals with experience and training in the 


available to consult with guidance work- 
he use and interpretation of the materials. 


SPECIFIC TEST SUGGESTIONS 


cational Testing Service, Princeton, N, J. Grades 9-12 
California Test of Mental Maturity (Elizabeth T. Sullivan, Willis W. 

Clark, Ernest W, Tiegs), California Test Bureau, Los Angeles, Available 

for five levels: K-1, 1-3, 4-8, 7-10, and S-adult  —— di 

Ohio State University Psychological Test (Herbert A Toops), Form 

21, Science Research Associates, Chicago, Grades 9-16 and adults. 
Pintner Cunningham Primary Tests, V é 


Vorld Bool , Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, N, Y. Kindergarten and Gades P * Company 


2. Achievement Tests 


ies (E, W, Tiegs and W, W. Clark). 


Primar Battery, Grades 1-3 and 
low 4; Elementary Battery, Grades 4-6; lotéenjodis Battery, Grades 7-9- 
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Cooperative Achievement Tests, Cooperative Test Division, Educational 
Testing Service, Princeton, N. J. Grades 10-12. 

Cooperative English Test, Forms S, T, Y, and RX. 

A Test of General Proficiency in the Field of Social Studies, Forms S, 
T, Y, and X. : 

A Test of General Proficiency in the Field of Natural Sciences, Forms 
S, T, and Y. i 

A Test of General Proficiency in the Field of Mathematics, Forms S, 
T, X, and Y. i 

lowa Tests of Educational Development (prepared under the direction 
of E. F. Lindquist), Science Research Associates, Chicago. Grades 10-12. 

Nine arcas of educational development are included: Understanding of 
Basic Social Concepts; General Background in the Natural Sciences; Cor- 
Tectness and Appropriateness of Expression, Ability to Do Quantitative 
Thinking; Interpretation of Reading Materials in the Social Sciences; In- 
terpretation of Reading Materials in the Natural Sciences; Interpretation 
of Literary Materials. General Vocabulary; and Use of Sources of 
Information. 

Metropolitan Achievement Tests (R. Allen, H. Bixler, W. Connor, F. 
Graham, and G. Hildreth), World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 

ew York. Primary 1 Battery (Grade 1 and beginning of Grade 2); Pri- 
Mary 2 Battery (Grade 2 and beginning of Grade 3); Elementary Battery 
Grades 3 and 4 and beginning of Grade 5); Intermediate Battery (Grades 
5 and 6 and beginning of Grade 7); Advanced Battery (Grades 7 and 8 


and first half of Grade 9). 


3. Reading Tests 

Gates Reading Readiness Test, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Olumbia University, New York. For Kindergarten. 

Reading Readiness Tests, Row, Peterson and Company, Evanston, Illi- 


Nois, For use in the First, Second, and Third Grades. 


4. Diagnostic Reading Test 
ances Triggs, 4319 Rowalt Drive, Col- 


Diagnostic Reading Test, Dr. Fr 
lege Park, Maryland. Survey Forms A, B, G, D, E, F, G, and H. Grades 


7-12. Also available for use in Grades 4-6. 


3. Interest Inventory 


_Kuder Preference Record, G. F 
Slates, Chicago, Illinois. For Grades 9-12. 


rederic Kuder, Science Research Asso- 
Form C or Form B. 


6. Aptitude Tests l : 
General Aptitude Test Battery, The Psychological Corporation, 522 


Fifth Avenue, New York. For Grades 8-12. 
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Differential Aptitude Tests, The Psychological Corporation, New York. 

For those who do not take the General Aptitude Test Battery. Used at 
the upper senior-high-school level for the purpose of assisting students 
with educational and vocational plans. Tests include verbal reasoning. 
numerical ability, abstract reasoning, space relations, mechanical reasoning, 
clerical speed and accuracy, and language usage. 


CoMMENTS 


The ACE Psychological Examinations have the characteristics of a 
scholastic-aptitude test in that they emphasize linguistic activities, 
seemingly related to the kinds of activities required in many liberal- 
arts-college courses, and quantitative abilities, related to technical and 
scientific materials. Q-scores, which represent the ability to think in 
quantitative terms, and L-scores, representing the ability to deal with 
language materials, are provided; also total scores involving both 
abilities. V 

The California Mental-Maturity Tests yield scores which may be 
considered in terms of mental ages, IO's, ‘and percentile ranks. Per- 
centile ranks are shown for the total test, and for the language and 
nonlanguage portions separately. The subtests are divided into three 
which are designated as nonlanguage, and three as language. This 
characteristic is valuable when it is desired to obtain evidence of 
mental ability not particularly affected by reading or language or 
related handicaps. u = 

In connection with the Ohio State Examination, which involves 
word meanings, word analogies, and paragraph comprehension, the 
emphasis is again on what might be called evidence of scholastic apti- 
tude. Norms for college freshmen, extensive in their character, are 
provided for use in interpreting the results of this test, Percentile 
ranks are used to indicate the results of this test which is widely used 
to determine probability of successful college study. i 

The Cooperative Test Service Achievement Tests are intended to 
provide sound evaluation of performance in the important high-school 


subject fields which they cover. Tl i diz l 
have been widely used. i ney are widely standardized and 


SOME SPECIAL-ABILITY OR APTITUDE TESTS 


A number of aptitude tests in special fields which have been 
widely used in guidance centers may be briefly described. 


The O’Rourke Mechanical-Aptitude Test, junior grade, is designed 
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to show the individual's level of information concerning tools and 
their uses. One part of the test is pictorial: the person taking the test 
is asked to indicate which of the pictured tools is used with each of the 
pictured objects; another part consists of mechanical-information 


questions presented in multiple-choice form. 

The MacQuarrie Tests for Mechanical Ability are intended to 
reveal general mechanical ability. The individual being tested is re- 
quired to demonstrate motor ability and eye-hand co-ordination by 
a series of tracing, tapping, and dotting tasks; to reveal his perception 
of space relations on copying, location, and blocks; and to show cer- 
tain aspects of visual acuity. Some verbal intelligence is also involved. 

The Revised Minnesota Paper Form Board Test is widely used as 
à means of indicating potential ability required in mechanical drawing, 
Mechanical trades, and allied subjects. The authors have indicated 
that success on the test is related to high performance in engineering 
and mechanical-trades studies, geometry, etc. Darley suggests that 


the evidence indicates that high scores on this test may be predictive 
of ability to learn mechanical drawing and descriptive geometry, of 
f and of success in engineering 


success in mechanical occupations, 
Courses," 

The Purdue Pegboard Test 
which the subject places small 
tight hand, then does the same thir t : 
followed by performing the operation with both hands simultane- 
ously, The test also includes an assembly make-up of three kinds of 
Parts which requires co-ordination of both hands for speed. The 
test is intended to indicate dexterity for gross movements of hands, 
fingers, and arms, and for finer assembly work. . — 

There are literally hundreds of tests of general and special abilities 
Which may interest guidance workers. Complete references may be 


Consulted for further information. 

or further informatio Ll 
In connection with consideration of the use of tests E Re 
evels of ability, aptitudes, and other characteristics, the possibility 

i yaa A. oses of discussion and conference should be 


tept i j i his type. They will 
“ept in mi le enjoy taking tests of this type. yw 

Seay a OS recall As motivating devices for dis- 
lue even if, in some cases, their validity 


hown to be less than might have been 


is a test of manipulative dexterity in 


metal pegs in a row of holes with the 
e thing with the left hand. This is 


ing i igh School Guidance Pro- 
“John G. Darley, Testing and Counseling in the High Seno 
gr am, p- 110. 
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Army GENERAL CLASSIFICATION Test 


Although the general guidance worker may not make much B 
of tests such as the Army General Classification Test, used by t 
armed forces in World War II, the distribution of poe ee 
workers according to scores on the test is revealing and worthy pe 
study. The table on pages 294-295 was published by Naomi Stewart i 
Occupations. Her table shows the scores of Army personnel AF s 
by occupation. It is one of the few available tables based on a 
numbers of individuals indicating how different intelligence levels 
and ranges are found in differing occupational groups. : . 

The student will note that there are actual differences in the in- 
telligence levels of people engaged in different occupations. Othe 
tables developed by this author show that there are genuine differences 
in this respect, but that there is also considerable overlapping. ha 1- 
dently the same level of intelligence would qualify some people either 
for the lower levels of one occupation or the higher levels of another. 


In commenting on such results as are shown in this comparison, 
Baer and Roeber note that: 


These studies are useful to c 
occupational level at which an i 
likely to perform satisfactorily 
to personal job satisfaction. T} 
cautious in his use of the data, 
telligence must be considered i 
able overlapping in test scores 


ounselors in suggesting the approximate 
ndividual at a given level of intelligence 15 
in competition with others and in Um 
1e counselor, however, must be extremely 
bearing in mind that factors other than in- 


n career choice and that there is consider- 
among occupations.? 


Although the AGCT in various forms w 


million men, the evi 


ance purposes other than 
kers’ scores, to which reference has been 


ade € as a general-learning aptitude test, which 
it 1s in reality, the test has definite use, as Super notes: 


Although no evidence is available concerning the relationship between 
AGCT scores and Occupational 


: Success, the data on differences between 
occupational groups have been seen to confirm the Opinion that persons 
with higher AGCT scores are lil 


kely to make good in higher level occupa- 
tions. The details are in general agreement with the findings of studies 


made with other tests, so that generalizations can probably be made from 
this test as from other standard tests of intelligence. These would be to the 
effect that those with high scores are most likely to master new jobs rap- 


*Max F. Baer and Edward C. Roeber, Occupational Information, p. 109. 
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, to rise to positions of responsibility, and i i i Vi 
4 to b 
i ; P , e satisfied in high level 
The test i igi gi 
st ca Si i i g 
bs n be used in high schools, colleges, guidance centers servin 
adolesce: ats and adults, employment offices, and business and industrial 


establishments,’ 


" wp ae ieee Vocational Test for Clerical W orkers is described 

VE aie tege Or indicate ability for filing, general clerical 

E ad = P kkeeping occupations. The test norms are drawn from 

ree ters and others. The test is widely used, and results in 
The ve ranks contribute to its usefulness. 

ias it General Aptitude Test Battery, developed by the United 
ates Employment Service on the basis of years of research and ad- 

Ministered through the various state employment offices, largely to 


l m - B . H B . 
gh-school graduating seniors, is a general-aptitude test which comes 


clos SM e ; ^ : 
Ose to measuring most of the aptitudes which psychologists have 


re T : ; 
ognized, according to Super. Super describes the test (paper-and- 
eta and dexterity) and notes that, on the basis of somewhat over 
y > "T. $ . . " . 
o hours testing, it yields aptitude scores in the following areas: 


G-Intelligence: 
, eneral learning ability, ability to grasp instructions and underlying prin- 


“Ples—often referred to as scholastic aptitudes 
—Verbal Aptitude: 
cu DBility to understand the meaning of words and paragraphs, to grasp con- 
Pts presented in verbal form, and to present ideas clearly 
au neien Aptitude: i . . 
S y to perform arithmetic operations quickly and accurately 
wee Aptitude: 
tween y to visualize ol 
plane and solid forms 
a E Perception: . L : 
Make Ity to perceive pertinent detail in objects 
Visual comparisons and discriminations 1n $ 
d i elerical Perception: - 
Serve p to perceive pertinent detail in 
Ifferences in copy; tables, lists, etc. 
-Aiming or Eve-Hand Co-ordination: 
ability to co-ordinate hand movements W 
~Motor Speed: i 4 
E: lity to make hand movements, such as tapping, rapidly 
abi ee Dexterity: à 
aCeur y to move the fingers and to 
ately 


3 
Donald E. Super, Appraising Voc 


pjects in space and to understand the relationships be- 


or in graphical material, to 
hapes and shadings 


verbal or numerical material, to ob- 
—also called proofreading 


ith judgments made visually 


manipulate small objects rapidly and 


ational Fitness, p- 132. 
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Occupational Groups Whose AGCT Means Lie in Each Half-Sigma Interval from the 


Mean of All the Medians 


Based on 88,907 White Enlisted Men 


—2.5 
85.3 


Teamster 
Miner 

Farm Worker 
Lumberjack 


—2.0 
89.9 


Marine Fireman 

Laundry-Machine Operator 

Laborer 

Barber 

Shoe Repairman 

Jackhammer Operator 

Groundman, Telephone, Tel. 
egraph, or Power 

Section Hand, Railway 


= 15 
94.5 


Tractor Driver 
Painter, General 
Foundryman 
Animation Artist 
Hospital Orderly 
Baker 

Packer, Supplies 
Sewing-Machine Operator 
Truck Driver, Heavy 
Painter, Automobile 
Hoist Operator 


Construction-Machine Opera- 


tor 
Horsebreaker 
Tailor 
Stonemason 
Crane Operator 
Upholsterer 
Cook 
Concrete-Mixer Operator 
Truck Driver, Light 
Stationary Fireman 
Warehouseman 
Gas and Oil Man 


Forging-Press Operator 
Longshoreman 
Well Driller 


— 1.0 
99.1 


Welder, Electric-Arc 

Plumber 

Switchman, Railway 

Machine Operator 

Hammersmith 

Student, High-School, Agricul- 
tural 

Automotive Mechanic 

Blacksmith 

Welder, Acetylene 

Bricklayer 

Blaster or Powderman 

Small-Craft Operator 

Lineman, Power 

Packing-Case Maker 

Carpenter, General 

Pipe Fitter 

Electric-Truck Driver 

Highway Maintenance Man 

Automobile Serviceman 

Rigger 

Woodworking-Machine Opera- 
tor 

Chauffeur 

Motorcyclist 

Burner, Acetylene 


-.5 
103.7 


Not Elsewhere Classified 

Machinist's Helper 

Foreman, Labor 
comotive Fireman 

Entertainer 

Meat Cutter 

Student, High-School, 
tional 

Cabinetmaker 

Airplane-Engine Mechanic 

Heat Treater 

Fire Fighter 

Engineering Aide 


Voca- 


Construction-Equipment Me- 
chanic 

Optician 

Packer, High-Explosives s. 

Petroleum-Storage Technician 

Pattern Maker, Wood 

Electrician, Automotive 

Coppersmith 

Ship Fitter 

Sheet-Metal Worker 

Electroplater 

Instrument Repairman, Elec- 
trical 

Steam Fitter 

Diesel Mechanic 

Carpenter, Ship 

Bandsman, Snare Drum 

Lithographic Pressman 

Electric-Motor Repairman | 

Shop-Maintenance Mechanic 

Job Pressman 

Riveter, Pneumatic 

Power-Shovel Operator 

Photographic Technician, Ae- 
rial 

Brakeman, Railway | 

Automobile-Body Repairman 

Tire Rebuilder 

Utility Repairman 

Boilermaker , 

Foreman, Automotive-Repair- 
Shop 

Salvage Man 

Structural-Steel Worker 

Welder, Combination 

Welder, Spot 

Seaman : 

Engineman, Operating 

Foreman, Construction 


Millwright 


Mean 
108.3 


Carpenter, Heavy-Construc- 
tion 3 

Dispatcher, Motor-Vehicle 

Gunsmith 

Musician, Instrumental 

Tool Maker 
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Nune, Practical 
photographer, Portrait 
Rootolithographer 
odman and Chainman, Sur- 
.veying 
Airplane-Fabric and Dope 
" Worker 
erulülieh or Multigraph 
hipping Clerk 
rinter 
Steward 
Foreman, Warehouse 
Andaman, Cornet or Trumpet 
Strument Repairman, Non- 
" electrical 
oring-Mill Operator 
ToJectionist, Motion-Picture 
e Laboratory Technician 
*Soratory Technician, V-mail 
9r Microfilm 
"oreman, Machine- 
Stock ris ine-Shop 
Unter, Sign 
i lachinist i 
so rographer, Aerial 
a Eine-Lathe Operator 
a rts Clerk, Automotive 
Ra s Helper 
alway Mechanic, General 
Sq e Machine Serviceman 
ent, High.School, Com- 
, ercial 
s cetrician, Airplane 
: "dent, Manual-Arts 
Oliceman 
Sales Clerk 
“lectrician 
DRE Ae 
neman, Telephone and Tele- 
Wat 
itch Repairman 
FR or Shipping Checker 
To Mechanic, Railway 
volroom Keeper 
2 Ti&eration Mechanic 
h ao raman, Motion-Picture 
phone Operator 
atch Tender 


T.5 
112.9 


es 
"pichboard Installer, Tele- 
one and Telegraph, Dial 


Cashier 

Stock-Record Clerk 

Clerk, General 

Radio Repairman 

Purchasing Agent 

Survey and Instrument Man 

Physics-Laboratory Assistant 

Stock-Control Clerk 

Manager, Production 

Boilermaker, Layer-Out 

Radio Operator 

Linotype Operator 

Student, Mechanics 

Salesman 

Athletic Instructor 

Store Manager 

Installer-Repairman, Tele- 
phone and Telegraph 

Motorcycle Mechanic 

Dispatcher Clerk, Crew 

Tool Dresser 

File Clerk 

Embalmer 

Brake Inspector, Railway 

Airplane and Engine Mechanic 

Shop Clerk 

Artist 

Band Leader 

Photographer 

Geologist 

Airplane- 
chanic 

Cable Splicer, 
Telegraph 

Surveyor 

Student, High-School, Aca- 
demic 

Blueprinte! 
ator 


Engine-Service Me- 


Telephone and 


r or Photostat Oper- 


+1.0 
117.5 


Bookkeeper; General 
Chief Clerk 
Stenographer 
Pharmacist 

Typist 

Draftsman 
Chemical-Laboratory 


ant 


Assist- 


Fro! 


m Naomi Stewart, Occupations, Vol. 26 (1947), pp. 5-4 
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Draftsman, Mechanical 

Investigator 

Reporter 

Tool Designer 

Tabulating-Machine Operator 

Addressing-Embossing-Ma- 
chine Operator 

Traffic-Rate Clerk 

Clerk-Typist 

Postal Clerk 

Bookkeeping-Machine Opera- 
tor 

Meat or Dairy Inspector 

Photographic-Laboratory 
Technician 

Teletype Operator 

Student, Sociology 


+1.5 

122.1 

Writer 

Student, Civil-Engineering 

Statistical Clerk 

Student, Chemical-Engineer- 
ing 

Teacher 

Lawyer 

Student, Business or Public- 
Administration 

Auditor 

Student, Dentistry 


+2.0 

126.7 

Accountant 

Student, Mechanical-Engineer- 
ing 

Personnel Clerk 

Student, Medicine 


Chemist 
Student, Electrical-Engineer- 


ing 


+2.5 
131.3 


1. 
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M—Manual Dexterity: . u 
ability to move the hands easily and skillfully, a grosser type of move 


Í «terity, involvi en the body to a 
ment than finger dexterity, involving the arms and even t ) 
greater extent* 


In discussing some of the actual experience with the test as a pre- 
dictive instrument, especially with reference to further studies pur- 


sued by people who were measured by the test, Wesman offers a 
summary of interest: 


In the first 


place, one may generalize that course grades are usually best 
predicted by 


those tests which an experienced counselor would expect a 
be the best predictors. Thus, the Sentence and Verbal tests are ans hest 
predictors of grades in English, the Numerical test is most effective - 
predicting mathematics and bookkeeping grades, social studies have us : 
ful predictors in the Verbal, Sentences, and Numerical tests, (n) qne 

is best predicted by those same three tests, with Abstract Reasoning a oe 
useful. Shorthand ‘is virtually always best predicted by the Spelling test; 
the Space Relations test is effective for mechanical drawing and ga 
geometry. The Numericai Ability test has been found to predict saat 
somewhat unexpected courses; it provides fairly good forecasting of gra 
in English, social studies, mechanical drawing, languages and even typing: 
Since the content of the test seems unrelated to the nature of these courses, 
one can only surmise that the reasoning process it draws upon is an aspect 
of scholastic ability which is useful in many academic learnings." 


Wesman offers a good explanation of w 
results with performance show high v 
out that an English course may 
particular instructor and quite a 
with another teacher. 


It is also indicated that follow 


hy some correlations of test 
alidity, others low. He points 
be one thing in one school with a 
different matter in another school 


l -up of students who went into certain 
occupational fields and were successful ("being represented by the 


student's having Spent two or more years at the course or job and 
having expressed the intention of continuing in the same direction") 
showed, for example, that "Engineering students were strong 1n 
Numerical Ability and outstanding in Mechanical Reasoning and 


Space Relations; of all employed female groups, stenographers were 
clearly best in spelling." i 


*D. E. Super, Pp. 360-361. 
"Alexander G. Wesman, “The Differential Aptitude Tests,” PGJ, XXXI 
(December 1952), 167, 
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ong beta needs all the relevant data he can obtain; he dare 
m Ie only by average profiles, nor judge by test results 
ee P 4 a a d escription of the competition the student will face, how- 

r, these average profiles can contribute much to ultimate decisions."* 


Jex and Sorenson also found that the GATB may be regarded as 
Showing much promise for obtaining information capable of predict- 
ing college success. Thus they report that one of the scores, the G 
Score, "compares favorably with the total score on the American 
Council on Education Psychological Examination in predicting first 


quarter grades at the University of Utah.” 


Kuper Prererence RECORD 


Widely used throughout the United States for the purpose of 
throwing light on students’ interests is the Kuder Preference Record. 
[he inventory covers nine categories of interest related to occupa- 
tional fields—a relationship which is shown in the Kuder manual in 
humerous ingenious groupings offering suggestions for further inves- 


Ugation and study by the student and his counselors. The interest 


areas shown are (1) mechanical, (2) computational, (3) scientific, 


(4) persuasive, (5) artistic, (6) literary, (7) musical, (8) social 
Service, and (9) clerical. 
s though some critics 
ee it is evident that 

Ssing certain areas of inte 


Kuder as having certain 


the instrument has value in isolating or 
rest, and that these areas of interest do 


have a relationship to the interest value of numerous occupations. 
tudents find it interesting to see how they "stack up” on a test of this 
Sort, and they can use the findings to check themselves. — 

he test obviously can be misused. The danger is well pointed out 


y Smith: 

One other caution—a most important one—is that vocational interest in- 
ventories do not measure abilities 0T potentialities. . - + the writer has en- 
Countered a number of instances in which teachers or untrained counselors 

ave encouraged a pupil's interest along 2 particular line solely on the 
D of his performance on a vocational interest iven E one inven- 

Ories ; iscov acities; they seek only to uncover 

are o discover ca ; À y 
not designed t 5 he further exploration 


é > desig > ato Nd 
ues which will give the pupil some direction in 


find fault with the 


Wes 
„p esman, p. 169. "predictors of College Grades,” PG], 


Xx "rank B. Jex and A. Garth Sorenson, 
XXI (February 1953), 295- 
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of the world of work.... In short, they are indicators [of capacities] rather 
than predictors.* 


Incidentally, use of the Kuder is suggested for the ninth. grade as 
well as for later employment in connection with more specific e 
tional-guidance objectives, because the early discovery of interest 
may be helpful in assisting the student to explore or try out € 
activity areas, Tutton feels that it can be used “as a basis for awa i 
ing new interests, Which, in turn, might be used for trying out nev 
school and leisure time activities." 

As to the stability of interests: after a period of three years, some 37 
per cent of the students in Tutton’s study maintained the same first- 
ranking interest they had shown when they first completed the in- 
ventory at the end or the beginning of the ninth grade. 


i ; ; tent ases 
Further comparison showed that in an appreciable percentage of cas 


; Or 3 on the first administration nuns 
among the top three ranking interests on the second APSIESEMERD, à 
corresponding number of cases occurred in which interests ranking 2. zh 
still among the lowest three ranking 
Interests on the second administration.® 


Guidance workers will hear consid 


in the area of personality adjustment, tests which have certain cil 
values when utilized by skilled and trained clinicians. The Rorsohao! 

est is a projective test, in which the person being tested 
looks at a series of cards bearing ink blots and then gives his impressions 


» SUggest, or resemble. The examiner 
notes the reacti 


erable discussion of several tests 


Another test, the Thematic Appercepti 
as the TAT, Operates on a similar princi 
tested looks at a series of pictures and then States what the pictures 
mean or suggest to him. The method of interpretation by the examiner 
is along somewhat similar lines to those employed in the use of the 
Rorschach test, 


on Test, commonly known 
ple, except that the person 


‘From Glenn E, Smith, Counseling in the Secondary School, p. 134. Copy- 
right, 1955, The Macmillan Company, and used with The Macmillan Com- 
pany’s permission, 

*Marie E. Tutton, “Stability of Adolescent Vocational Interest,” VGQ, III. 
Spring (1955), 78-80. 
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Mere ee che pepe ra en ae 
Statements to be checked by th s oe 19 pem : 
es np de > e y the person being tested. The items are 
Bed E a number of groups; the test reveals certain patterns asso- 
eue pien disturbance or behavior tendencies closely 
pore t ie : of abnormal psychology. Super suggests that the 
Ew: ient, with proper use, has more validity for screening and 
ifying personality problems than any of the generally available 
personality inventories." i lH i 
un opm of this type may invite study of the tendencies re- 
ud " it may sometimes indicate the need for further analysis or 
psychiatric treatment. 
Obviously tests such as the Rorschach, the TAT, and the MMPI 
be ue tests which will be used by counselors generally. They are 
eo. skilled clinician to use, but there are times when the reports 
i on such tests, when used with individuals, may have interest or 
or those engaged in general guidance work. 


OTHER PERSONALITY TESTS 


: Although it is not proposed to consider the numerous per- 
Sonality tests—and a number have been developed since the carly 


1920's the comment is in order that most of these instruments have 
More value for experimental or research purposes than they have for 
Working with young people. Some of the paper-and-pencil tests 
of personality have been found to have little value in actually de- 


Scribing or predicting behavior. They are too liable to the influ- 
results of the test, and 


e i 
un of other factors which may alter the : : 
hey are also liable to unwise interpretations, especially when isolated 


Tom other evidence. WM 

Paper -and-pencil personality tests have generally declined in signifi- 
Cance for the guidance worker as à result of these conditions. For 
urther discussion of the difficulties related to the use of some of the 
tests, reference may be had to Super's analysis, previously mentioned. 


Raro SCALES 


In the school and classroom there are often opportunities to use 
y may throw on individual abilities 


T; . 
ating scales for whatever light they ma) : 
r achievement. Many placement offices use these devices; many 


"D. E, Super, Appraising Vocational Fitness, p- 503. 
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Schools include them in their cumulative records. When individuals 
who are acquainted with a student complete a rating of him on a well- 
drawn scale the information is of some help. It has a theoretical ad- 
vantage over general ratings such as "He's a hustler,” or “He is a very 
good student,” or "She is just an average member of the class.” 

The type of rating scale shown by Humphreys and Traxler on 
Page 300 is a good example of the procedure. 

In suggesting use of such a rating scale, the authors point out that 
the Systematic use of the scale, that is, at periodical intervals while 
the student is in school, should yield results of some value. It is recom- 
mended that a number of persons rate the individual and that these 
independent ratings then be compared. 

study of rating scales shows that, like other instruments of 
Measurement in the guidance area, they must be used with caution, 
and the meanings compared with what is known from other sources. 
Thus, a student who is rated as “very dependable” is considered by the 
Tater to have this quality, but the ‘rater is familiar with the student 
Only in certain contexts or situations: a football coach might have had 
experience with a boy to justify him in rating the boy “very de- 
Pendable,” while another instructor might have had experience which 
would lead him to different conclusions. - ' 

If the behavior rating can be accompanied by descriptive material 
Which adds meaning to the rating, for example, how the individual 
showed himself to be dependable, the validity and meaning of the re- 
Port are increased. Considerations of this sort are especially important 


' connection with the placement of graduates on jobs. 


ANECDOTAL REcCorD 
has come into increasing favor in the evaluation of 


Student behavior is the anecdotal record, which. MY m egeat n 
Plement the other sources of information avara e. 


record is simply a description of an incident of behavior. Log iie 
'S a written report, a description of behavior at a particula 


Place. Some examples follow: 


A device which 


TE i nove 
Olga (age 13) came in today upset. She said, ye an eh ie 

this Week "Th ay officials say that we Il have:to give vp 
: e company : d for the assistant super- 


i are in since the house xe in isa [ume rim koh oe ne 
ender >, Of course, as a y ene 
s PA a ysed to live there, but now we can t. 


"Ne of them we were supp¢ i 
i : for Dora today. Asked to 
am (age 12) showed a decided prfeenee “girl Sa dee tow 


iep her committee put up curtains. Said 
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to put up curtain fixtures straight like they should be." Painted a picture 
with Dora. Told me that he would probably learn to paint a little better 
if he could paint with an artist like Dora. I wasn't so sure. He especially 
enjoyed our poetry appreciation period. Asked for “Sea Fever, Moon 
Folly” and “Overheard on a Salt Marsh.” When James asked for “Hid- 
ing,” he said “Oh boy, stop asking for those baby poems." 


While the examples given are for younger children, the same type 
of recorded observation is feasible at any level. With experience, 
teachers have been found to become more skilled in writing correct 
descriptions of behavior. They also become more discriminating in 
choosing significant items for the record. 

Morris gives a number of examples of anecdotal records, some good 
and some bad, and describes how they were used to increase teachers 
understanding and observation of student behavior.'? . 

The preparation of anecdotes is time consuming. The advice of 
the 1955 Yearbook of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development in this respect is probably sound: 

To collect hundreds of anecdotes as the sole cumulative record material 
burdensome for any advantages gained m 
The wisest and most useful procedure now appears 
to be that of using the anecdote as a supplementary technique for as- 


sembling materials from classroom teachers, special teachers, sponsors of 
extracurricular activity, and homeroom teachers.!* 


) ggest that this supplementary technique 
ome a burden: “It is important to note, 

record is used, that it must not become an extra burden 
for the teacher, A very effective Way to alienate school personnel 
programs is to insist on the recording of a certain 


otes on a specific number of subjects in rigidly pre- 
scribed form at a stated time.” 


The Yearbook mentioned 
which is based on anecdotes a 
ing the months of contact b 
serve a useful purpose. 


also Suggests that a yearly summary 
nd other information accumulated dur- 
Y teachers with the student can often 


"Division on Child Development and "Teacher P. Iping Teachers 
Understand Children, pp- 38-39. iia tae 

Glyn Morris, Practical Guidance Methods for Principals and Teachers. 

WGuidance in the Curriculum, P- 167. 


HJohn W. M. Rothney and Bert A. Roens, Counseling tbe Individual Stu- 
dent, p. 105. 
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The more generalized yearly “personal summary,” written for the 
cumulative record by the classroom teacher on the elementary school level 
and by the homeroom teacher or advisor on the secondary school level, 
has made and can continue to make a special contribution of its own. 
Actually, the general summary represents a synthesis of anecdotes sent to 
a child’s teacher by other staff members and the remembered but unwritten 
Incidents or anecdotes experienced at firsthand by the teacher himself? 


Projecrive Meruops 


Informal projective methods may be used for the purpose of evalu- 
ating interests, personality characteristics, attitudes, and values im- 
Portant to the guidance worker. The general idea of a projective 
technique is that it sets up a situation which enables the individual to 
make a free or relatively free response, which, by its nature, reveals 
Some of the responder’s motives, feelings, and concerns. 

he description of the Rorschach and the Thematic Apperception 
tests included reference to this technique in a testing situation. In an 
informal situation, similar behavior may be elicited with similar re- 
sults, except that the more informal situations may be thought of as 
much more practical in ordinary classroom work, hence more useful 


to the teacher or the guidance worker. | 
nted with such informal techniques 


Many teachers have experime s sre wipe 
aS Sentence completion. In this the student is asked to complete such 
? Sentence as: 


l would oiv. Sao falis hadn't ica eu ; or, I wish 
N give pr dni or, This would be a good 


n d 
d Sister wouldn't always ------------ 
School if _ x 
Writing little plays or other creative-writing projects, pa iously 
centioned give opportunity to discover something about the con- 
Cerne , À 
™s and feelings of students. - . u 
to nes playing offers another interesting way 
: £ ; 
ight; it also provides a good basis for group 


f i t 

ollow, Jersild and his associates have this to sa EM 

Rol i i roblem situation and assigning 
&pla ists of setting up 2 pro g 

the pat Tang Sons a ]ved ^4 the situation to members of the group. 

hi < DE shoes 10YO if the participants become 


55 similar to children's play xe es of their own as well as a 


e T 
8 Nuinely involved, they experience 


of bringing attitudes 
discussion which may 
y about role playing: 


18 " 
rage tidance in the Curriculum V o Group Bebavior of Boys and 


Giris p Ruth Cunningham et al- d techniques. 
5, for a discussion of these and relate 
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deepened intellectual insight into the feelings of others. c3 m 
playing has been completed, it is possible to examine opti oe 
happenings that occurred and the subjective involvement o : : A es 
participants. Used in this way, role-playing can be a aseton techniq 
program designed to help people understand themselves. 


The therapeutic effect of role playing is a value quite as — 
as the opportunity it gives to teachers and others to observe 4 aa 
cerns and feelings of students. Role playing often provides ar ; P 
portunity for people to express some of their feelings, emotions, 


S da ^um ; sions 
angers, or hostilities, and as a result of the expression it lessens tensio 
to some extent. 


Sociomerric Devices 


A number of tests and devices, many of them informal, have been 
used by teachers and others to determine the relationships ecg 
group members; for example, to determine the social role in terms o 
acceptance or rejection of an individual pupil by his classmates. -— 

There is some doubt that any considerable amount of activity = 
this type on the part of the teacher is essential ina guidance m 
Rather, it is suggested that the teacher who is aware of the importat E 
of group participation and the role of friends in the development o 
personality will always be concerned to encourage general class Pa š 
ticipation and to eliminate situations of the clique type or activitie 
likely to result in undue exclusion of individuals. . 

A teacher who is convinced of the importance of easy working ES 
lationships, of each child's having one or more friends, and of annie ing 
practices which merely serve to reinforce the isolation of any chi 
will readily discern the individuals who have problems in this arca. 
Perhaps any definite use of sociometric tests, formal or informal, Is 
unnecessary for the purposes of guidance in the classroom situation. 
Perhaps further information will be necessary, and further experi- 


mentation, before any clear-cut impressions can be established of the 
value of such devices for guidance purposes. 


DESCRIPTION AND EVALUATION oF Srupx 


Hanrrs 
Because of the importance of good study habits, teachers and guid- 
ance workers may wish to util 


: ize some method of evaluating their 
students in this area, 


P Arthur T. Jersild, Kenneth Helfant, et al., Education for Self-Understanding, 
pp. 30-31. 
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we big ag at — the importance of certain preferred 
ea » udy the : Vrenn Study Habits Inventory, Stanford 
Pay T ess, or a similar instrument, has a definite value. The 
ibus rds ni er, as a result of completing the inventory, something 
which d Een n habits and customs with regard to study—information 
dins m ace ow otherwise consider or note. Experience has 
pele that the principal value of the inventory lies in the interest 

ents have in taking it, and in the motivation which it provides 


[Mia adi P i 
ine sbn of this important topic. 
E nother device often used by guidance workers or teachers is the 
À ) E 
ping of a record of how the student spends his time. For a week, 


for ex : ; 
r example, the student might be instructed to keep an hour-by-hour 


a : 
account or tally of how his day passes. The results may show the 


Sig to be making good use of his time, with a balance among 
iin "in d recreational, cultural, and socially useful activities. On 
Seid hand he may be glaringly misusing his time. Few people 
aving completed such a record discover that their apportionment of 


Uu : à A 
me to the important and valuable affairs of life has been all that they 


would like it to be. 
d Needless to say, the thought is not to suggest any standard or most 
esirable pattern for the use of time but merely to establish some 
actual information for considering what apportionment of time 
own needs, his own 


w M ros : . 
Would be best for the individual in terms of his 


in 3 : 
terests, and his own values. . i 
he purpose of this discussion of tests and other evaluation devices 
any instruments of 


ha : P ls 
35 not been to provide a detailed analysis of the m 
ilable, nor to give a treatment. of the testing 


this ki 3 
Bes. kind which are avai j ; 
sig, P'easurement process as such, but to outline what might be con- 
dered a minimum program to provide the guidance worker with 
vackground information of value. Numerous books in the area of 
ests and measurements are available. Many references to the total 
e : 

d of testing have been prepared. "n— 
he most complete indexes of tests, together w ith some description 
and effectiveness, 


o ; e j 
^ their purposes and some cvaluation of their scope € 

re probably those found in the Mental Measurements Y earbooks 
i lume of descripuon and evaluation of 


(Gr ) : 
Yphon Press). A superior vo À c 
tests y : s P is Super's A praising Vocational Fitness 

seful in guidance work ors ee S e nde High School 


( 
arper), Darley's Testi 
; . Darley's Testmg i 0 
“dance Praes (Science Research Associates) offers a good ex- 
resting program for use in guid- 


p. anari 

“ation of th sic el ts of a 

iene e basic element : iene ee eho 

tig Including some interpretive material on the pc p of 
ep to the and who is not a specialist in this area. istings 
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of tests for use in guidance and a discussion of their uses appear is 
considerable detail in Principles and Techniques of od y 
Lefever, Turrell, and Weitzel. While indicating that more is neede 


than just tests, Lefever and his colleagues assert that: 


Obviously, a test cannot approach in accuracy of prediction an actual 
trial in the situation concerning which the counselee seeks light. How- 
ever, it is not possible by the trial-and-error method to sample all work = 
study activities. The nümber of tryouts that one person can make during 
the preparatory period of his life is limited by time. Tests furnish =e 
plings of behavior that may be obtained in minutes or hours rather t E 
years. The alternative to testing is not choices made by actual experienc 


. m n . ù LA 4: re 
on the job, but decisions made on less objective bases; namely, subjectiv 
judgments alone.” 


That this is a sufficient defense of the use of tests might be ques- 
tioned by the student who reads the analysis of the dangers in testing 
outlined by Sanderson, who feels that in many cases the use of tests 
reduces the counseling experience “to a laboratory diagnosis, acie 
emphasis is placed on the precision of the scientific instruments rathe 
than on the client's ability to make use of the findings." a 
also fears that guidance workers may have a tendency to confounc 
the measurement of aptitudes with the actual vocational-guidance 
process." He does not doubt that tests can measure certain attributes 
Which are important in the process of vocational selection, but is con- 


cerned lest they be given false emphasis and replace other necessitie 
in the guidance process. 


Sanderson notes four dangers in the use of testing for guidance. 
They may again be properly emphasized: 


1. The neglect of other methods of dia: 


2; Overemphasis on diagnosis with t 
counseling 


3. Failure to take into account the specific validity of the tests used 


4. The neglect of other methods of guidance which. should normally 
accompany diagnosis and counseling 


gnosis Ww 
he resulting tendency to neglec 


Rothney and Roens are among the critics of tests as a source of 


information upon which much reliance can be placed, although they 
do state that achievement tests have value: “The leads, hints, sce 
gestions, and clues obtained from achievement-test scores are much 


'*D. Welty Lefever, Archie M. Turrell, and Henry I. Weitzel, Principles and 
Techniques of Guidance, p- 261. 


Herbert Sanderson, Basic Concepts in Vocational Guidance. 
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more likely to be fruitful than those from personality questionnaires 
and interest inventories.” 
, If test results, especially the results of achievement tests, are taken 
into consideration along with marks and the clues secured from other 
techniques, these writers feel that they can contribute to "estimating 
the probable later achievements of students. ..." However, they are 
extremely skeptical of any values in any test unless the tests are used 
With extreme caution and unless other facts about the individual are 
known. Their comment on the use of achievement tests indicates this: 
"All achievement-test scores, and especially single-test scores, must 
be used and interpreted with great caution. They cannot be used 
Without the clarification that results from extensive additional exam- 
ation of a student's background and performance as they are rc- 
vealed by intensive study with other techniques.” , , 
However, the guidance worker need not be too easily frightened. 
The guidance worker who maintains balance in his evaluation of all 
the many possible approaches which are open to him will use what- 
ever information he can get that may make a definite contribution to 
the problem. His basic operating principle will be that he does not 
Slve any single factor, when it comes to reaching pod about 
What people can or cannot do, more significance than it eserves. 
‘either does he discard factors—tests, for example—which i make 
a contribution because other workers have misused them. The m 
dent man does not discard matches because someone has once used 


them for arson. 


Rothney and Roens, p. 226. 
"Ibid., p. 216. 


CHAPTER 14 


CAREERS IN STUDENT 
PERSONNEL WORK 


As evidence accumulates that guidance and counseling services 
are essential in today’s schools, the need for men and women qualified 
to perform this work becomes stronger. In the discussions which 
have preceded this chapter the importance of integrating the services 
rendered by trained personnel workers with the work of the teacher 
in the classroom has been constantly emphasized. One purpose o 
this emphasis has been to underline the fact that in today's schools the 
educational task is broad enough and difficult enough to make such 
integration quite necessary. Every effort has been made to show that 
the education of a boy or girl is a function of all who serve on the 
school staff. No single person will have or should have a monopoly 
ona child's education. The counselor and the teacher are required to 
join forces for the student's good. As a team they work for him. In 
their working, they bring to bear whatever knowledge and skills they 
have, and the knowledge and skills of the two are different in some 
respects, as should be true. 

The special talents of the counselor would be the result of the 
study which he has given to this type of work against a background 
of the basic sciences, psychology, and sociology. It should be obvious 
that the more training an individual can obtain, the better equipped 
he will be to assume responsibility for special services in the field of 
student personnel work. But this should not be interpreted narrowly. 


Specialization he must have, but in this field—perhaps more than in any 
other—breadth of education and experience are also necessary. 


308 
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Student personnel work requires considerable technical knowledge, 
but because of the sensitive personal relationship with students which 
it implies it also requires that the worker be broad, sympathetic, un- 
derstanding, and able to see beyond the margins of the paper on which 
test scores and other evidence are recorded. The importance of this 
need for men and women who have the broad view as well as the 
technical skill has been emphasized by Murphy, who raises this ques- 
tion for consideration: 

While no one knows enough to construct an adequate philosophy of 
life, nevertheless, if he who offers guidance is a whole person, with real 
roots in human culture, he cannot help conveying directly or indirectly 
to every client what he himself sees and feels and the perspective in which 
his own life is lived. Is it to be a technician’s perspective, or are the tech- 
niques to be subordinated to wisdom in living?! 


It goes without saying that the guidance worker who has this view 
will have something of value for the students with whom he comes 
in contact, and he will also have an appreciation of what the teachers 
in the various subject areas and disciplines are doing. "These areas will 
have meaning for him, and he will be in a better position to help the 
students to see the meaning too. 

If these observations are true, it is no service to the field of person- 
nel work to encourage those people to seek entry who have the 
Darrower view or who regard it as a mere technique for which broad 
reading and education are unnecessary. Those who aspire to be 
guidance workers must have a generous approach to life with its mani- 
fold interests. They need, moreover, to have a deep desire to learn. 

his should not be interpreted as meaning that the counselor has to 
e a super-reservoir of information. As Mathewson noted, “It is not 
Necessary . . . for the counselor to know everything . . . [or] to be 
either omniscient or determinative.”? The point is that the guidance 
Worker should be sound in his own training and experience and liberal 
In. his interests and tastes to be capable of giving encouragement and 
Mspiration to those with whom he is in daily contact. 

It should be obvious, further, that no one should enter the field 
9f personnel work unless he is genuinely interested in people. He 
Must be motivated to perform the kinds of services which the field 
Calls for. He must be willing to do things beyond the ordinary 


"Gardner Murphy, “The Cultural Content of Guidance," an address before 
* American Personnel and Guidance Association, Chicago, 1955. 
*Robert Hendry Mathewson, Guidance Policy and Practice, p. 58. 
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demands of duty, because the field of personnel work is a professional 
field, a member of the family of the helping professions. . 

He must be able to control his own feelings and emotions sufficiently 
to focus his attention on the situation which others are in; he must be 
able to see things through their eyes, and feel as they feel. Yet some of 
the criteria which have been suggested for personnel workers are hope- 
lessly impractical. The personnel worker cannot, for example, be 
completely objective about everything, nor can he completely sup- 
press or set aside his own personal feelings, nor can he eliminate from 
all consideration his own ethical principles or his own ideals of life. 
It is very doubtful if he should ever do so, even if he had the power. 

Sanderson gives support to this position in writing: “But a coun- 
selor is a human being too. All attempts on the part of the counselor 
to deny his own significance in the vocational process are not only 
futile but actually harmful to the client-counselor relationship. The 
artificial objectivity by which the counselor tries earnestly to be- 
come a psychological robot is a farce and an impossibility.””* 

What is really required is not that his feelings be eliminated (for 
that is impossible) but that he develop skill in controlling them so that 
they do not disturb his work any more than is inevitable in the various 
situations which confront him. 

Individuals who, for any reason, operate either emotionally or in- 
tellectually outside a reasonable range of adjustment should probably 
not consider entering a field like personnel work. They would have 
little chance of rendering service to others. It should further be kept 
in mind that many of the situations which arise in personnel work are 
difficult exactly because they involve dealing with other people. These 
situations develop tension, sometimes produce frustration, and always 
require expenditure of a considerable amount of nervous energy. All 


this means that a personnel worker needs to be able to take things in 
stride if he is to do his work well 


So many of these encounter 
evidence of successful performance as a clas 
for probable success in the area of personn 
dence of unsuccessful classroom performa 


nce workers serve in a number 
d of student personnel work is 


*By permission from Basic Concepts in Vocational Guidance, p. 171, by 
Herbert Sanderson. Copyright, 1954, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
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a fairly wide one. The following discussion is intended to indicate the 
nature of the work done in many of these positions and to suggest 
some of the kinds of training necessary for careers in student person- 
nel work. Also included will be some discussion of job opportunities 
in the field and other pertinent information. 

What type of training should guidance workers have? One of the 
most careful formulations of statement with respect to this question 
is found in Counselor Preparation, a publication of the National Vo- 
cational Guidance Association. The recommendations in Part I in- 
clude items described as “a common core for all counselors." These 
Were worked out by the representatives of eight organizations which 
participated in planning the publication. Part II includes additional 
recommendations for the training of counselors who are to “help in- 
dividuals with problems concerned with their educational and voca- 
tonal choices and adjustments.” 

It will be observed that the proposals there for counselor preparation 
assume a substantial background in general education for all persons 
entering this field, but the discussion of that aspect of the matter 
could hardly be considered adequate. The report is, however, more 
thorough in its delineation of the professional elements. Briefly, the 
recommended areas of study which should comprise the common core 
of training for guidance workers are as follows: 


A. Philosophy and principles 

to assist the prospective counselor to develop an adeguate philosophy of 
Suidance services and to understand the principles o guidance practice 
that are in harmony with this philosophy. 

- Growth and development of the individual 

to aid the counselor in gaining the basic understanding of the dynamics 
underlying human behavior, which is necessary in order to interpret the 
Needs and problems of the individual counselees . . . provides the founda- 
tion essential to the intelligent application of the specialized techniques, 
90ls, and methods of counseling. 

* The study of the individual 
to provide the counselor with an understanding of the techniques avail- 
able or the study of the individual, the values and limitations of each tech- 


nique, and methods of synthesizing all the data about an individual . . ‘ 


4 ë T 
The organizations were the American College Personnel Association; Amer- 


lcan Psychological Association, Division of Counseling and Guidance; National 

of abilitation Association; National Vocational Guidance Association; Office 

Supe, sation, Federal Security Agency; National Association of Guidance 

Adm Sors; U. S, Employment Service, Federal Security Agency; Veterans 
Mistration, : 
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should include supervised experience . . . practice should also be given in 
recording, interpreting, and synthesi ing data. 

D. Collecting, evaluating, and using occupational, educational, and rc- 
lated information 

should provide the student with accurate, current facts concerning em- 
ployment conditions and opportunities, job requirements, and training 
facilities in the light of socio-economic trends . . . should result in an 
understanding of the need for accurate, current facts in counseling; de- 
velop familiarity with the major types and values of sources of occupa- 
tional and educational information and skill in their use. 

E. Administrative and community relationships 

to give the prospective counselor a realistic understanding of the setting 
in which he works, from an organizational and a community-wide point 
of view ... should emphasize that the guidance program is a continuing 
responsibility of all agencies which deal with individuals seeking help 
with educational, personal, social, family, and occupational adjustments. 

F. Techniques used in counseling 

objective of this area of preparation is competence in the techniques em- 
ployed in counseling . . . will take into consideration not only the allevia- 
tion of an immediate problem but also, and more important, desirable 


residuals such as insight, an appreciation of personal worth, and independ- 
ence in making decisions and plans. 


G. Supervised experience in counseling 


experience in the practical application and inte 
and methods which he has studied. 


gration of the principles 


It is the function of the courses of study and experiences which 
enter into the counselor's training to provide him with the competen- 
cies suggested in this outline. Courses and programs differ among in- 
stitutions, but in general it may be said that the leading counselor or 
guidance-worker training programs of the present time do include 
these elements, or most of them. 

As has been noted, a second section of Counselor Preparation sug- 
gests certain additional arcas of training for 


ecifi i 1 those who are to have 
ana responsibilities for educational and vocational guidance. They 
include: 


A. Group methods in guidance 


assist the counselor to achieve an understanding of the place and function 
of group methods in the guidance program, the particular values and 
limitations of such methods, and the techniques to be utilized 

B. Placement i 

a function of the vocational-adjustment process 
in-training realize that guidance programs must b 
well-organized placement service. 


. to help the counselor- 
e complemented by 4 
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C. Follow-up techniques and uses 

to give the prospective counselor a working knowledge of the purposes, 
values, methods and uses of follow-up in the guidance program and com- 
petence in the techniques of follow-up. 

D. Methods of research and evaluation 

to develop an understanding of and appreciation of research methods and 
findings. Training in this arca should give the counselor-in-preparation an 
appreciation of the fact that the validity of counseling tools and tech- 
niques must be established by adequate research; develop the ability to 
appraise research critically through establishing criteria for its evaluation; 
stimulate a desire to undertake significant research; and be supplemented 
by study of a wide variety of research reports illustrating ways in which 
adequate investigations are planned and conducted. 


As a general guide for the professional preparation of guidance 
Workers the recommendations seem to be adequate. The extent to 
which the individual worker will receive training in the areas will 
depend on the coverage provided in the curriculum of the particular 
Institution in which he secures his preparation. 

A note on the actual training received by school counselors is re- 
vealing. In a study by Simmers and Davis, it was found that specific 
guidance courses had been included in the training of 50 per cent of 
the counselors on whom information was secured (406 guidance 
Workers in high schools supervised by the North Central Association 
of Secondary Schools).’ The order of frequency of mention of the 
Courses completed was as follows: (1) educational guidance, (2) 
testing, (3) adolescent psychology, (4) vocational guidance, (5) 
techniques of counseling, (6) child psychology, and (7) sociology. 

The implication of this and other studies is that many counselors and 


Suidance workers have been operating on the basis of inadequate or 
Imited training. . . 

As the various states adopt certification requirements, there is hope 
that the essential training of guidance workers may be defined better. 
State-certification laws with respect to guidance have developed 
Steadily, so that (1956) at least thirty-six states have been reported as 
laving certification requirements for guidance workers." 

Courses for the training of counselors and other guidance workers 
are available in more than six hundred institutions of higher education, 


*Lylah M. Simmers and Robert A. Davis, “Training and Experience of Coun- 
Sclors in North Central Schools," Scbool Review, LVII (November 1949). 


"R S, Wood, Requirements for Certification, 
20th "ad C, Woellner and M. $. Woo 
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and graduate training programs are available in 206 A epus 
Some indication of the availability of various kinds of training courses 
for guidance workers is given in the following table: 

o =] 


Number of Institutions Offering One or More Courses in Various Areas 
of Counselor Preparation 


Area No. of Institutions 
ee EAE Mane rin e Ld 
1. Basic courses in guidance SECES s 4 4 v wok x OR Yo E. 
2. Understanding the individual . . . s . . . . csao M 
3. Tests and measurements . . e s . 4. . . s. we ee 
4. Statistical methods. 4 s a a asda pao rl o we i90 
5: Information methods . . . s s c ea co uor oome 59 
6. Counseling techniques . . 29 9 $ di ow vo gto o we x s 20: 
7. Organization and administration. . . . . . . . ee es e 
S Group methods o . 2 6. we xoxo om ow os vowo. kii 94 
9 Mental BESiSHe w s s m oz wm nox ow onow ow y os 176 
10. Related PSXGhOlOEN s z ow os xb m OR x Go ERE pya 128 
llSupervised practice... s sw 5... 5... gde 155 
12. Seminars and Workshops m s a 4 4 sa ee we x £i o* 05 as 
13. Combined research and guidance techniques . . . . . . - 3] 
14. Other : 
-— 
PPM NUR NL" 


, 

; ‘ ; : "nce Workers 
The bulletin from which this table is taken, Guidance W oree 
Preparation, points out that there is some overlapping when courses 
are placed in specific categories. Some of the c 


well have been placed in one of the other c 
offers a complete guide to specific 
courses for the training of guidance w 

Jones and Miller reported that 
uate and graduate courses, there a 
and universities which offer one 
counseling field. 


ourses might almost as 
ategories, The bulletin 
institutions, by states, offering 
orkers. i 

all told, including both undergrad- 
re more than one thousand colleges 
or more courses in the guidance an 


EXAMPLES OF TRAINING PROGRAMS 
FOR GUIDANCE WORKERS 


Micnican SrATE CoLLEGE? 
The Michigan State College training program offers work leading 
"Leonard M. Miller and Ralph W. Beckley, Guidance Workers’ Preparation, 


U. S. Office of Education Circular, No. 402 (July 1954). 
*From "Preparation for Guidance and Personnel Work." 
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to the graduate degrees of Master of Arts, Doctor of Education, and 
Doctor of Philosophy. For the master's degree, the candidate is asked 
to follow a core program embracing “twenty-four term hours of 
credit [which] provides a broad basis of knowledge for all students 
in guidance and personnel work." Related or cognate courses, con- 
sisting of twenty-four term hours of credit, supplement this program, 
With the selection of related and cognate courses depending on the 
individual's particular requirements or needs. Core courses include: 


Introduction to guidance services 

Counseling tools and techniques 

Occupational, educational, and social information 
Research seminar in guidance 

Counseling laboratory 

Counseling internship 

Organization and administration of guidance services 


Since a considerable portion of the training program is composed 
of courses selected from related fields, it is of interest to note the 
areas which these related courses cover: 


Introduction to measurement and evaluation for the classroom teacher; 
School administration; Group mental testing; Individual measurement and 
?ppraisal; Extra-class activities; Mental hygiene of the school child; Coun- 
Selor training—retail and business; Methods of remedial reading at the 
Secondary level; Clinical practice in remedial reading at the secondary 
evel; Guidance practices in the schools, Counselor training—industrial ex- 
Perience; Techniques of educational research; Case-study analysis; Grad- 
‘ate problems in education; Seminar in education; Advanced educational 
Psychology; Guidance workshop; Appraisal of personality and adjust- 
ment; Student personnel work in higher education; Evaluation of guidance 
and personnel work. 


Cognate course work is selected as a rule from courses offered in the 
departments of economics, psychology, social work, or sociology and 
anthropology. 

or the doctor’s degree the candidate is expected “to take most of 

* courses listed in the master's program as a core and in addition 
Those courses which are pertinent to his particular goals.” Emphasis 
5 on individual and seminar types of instruction. The general distribu- 
tion of work for the doctor's degree is described as allocating 50 per 
“ent of the course work to core, 15 per cent to related subjects, 15 
Per cent to cognate work, and 20 per cent to research for the dis- 
SCTtation. A list of courses from which related courses are typically 


C . : 
hosen includes the following. 
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Audio-visual instruction; The school and the community; a re -— 
ysis and interpretation; The education of exceptional children; : ag eral 
cation; A general survey: Philosophy of education; ae i rae 
education; General administration: Its development, principles e: Men 
tion; Current problems in the administration of a program a m 
cducation; Cultural backgrounds of education; Curriculum Wo ee iR 
Principles and problems of instruction. in higher education; Phi e y 
and administration of vocational education; Administration of schoo pe 
sonnel; Techniques of test construction and validation. 


Internship is considered an important part of the training Em 
It is provided in the high-school counseling clinics which are ngon 
in co-operation with the college counseling center. Other € P 
possibilities are offered in the college dormitories, the office of the em. 
of students, placement office, reading clinie, and speech die. E 
campus opportunities are found in the public schools, private se i 
and various public and private agencies offering counscling services. 


Tue University or FLORIDA 


At the University of Florida the requirements for the degree of 
Master of Education with a specialization in guidance are dovetal i 
With the requirements for state certification in guidance. The usia 
program calls for a minimum of fifteen semester hours from the areas 


: A ii m 
listed below, with at least one three-semester-hour course fro 
each area: 


T: Principles of guidance 

The course usually taken is a general introducto 
2. Analysis of the individual , 
The course usually taken is in personnel testing. There are one or two 


other courses having to do with testing and evaluation which may, on occa" 
sion, be accepted in lieu of this. 


3. Counseling procedures 

The course usually taken is in case 
available in this area include: theories 
ing, and internship in personnel worl 
may also be utilized in this area. 

4. Occupational information 

The course usually taken has this name. 

5. Administration of guidance services 


The course usually taken is in the organization and administration of 
guidance programs in secondary schools, 


ry course. 


NES s " "ses 
studies in counseling. Other cour! 

in counseling, practicum in ae 
k. Practicum in clinical psycholog) 


The student who meets other general requirements for certification: 


who completes at least one course in each of the five above areas, and 
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who also completes fifteen additional semester hours of work from 
related arcas such as psychology, education, and economics-sociology 
may add guidance certification to his Florida teaching certificate. - 

Most, if not all, students who are completing guidance requirements 
at the master’s level at the University of Florida also include a course 
in techniques of guidance in their programs. This course emphasizes 
group guidance procedures, the use of records and information-pro- 
viding devices, and other aspects of guidance work not subjects of 
Major attention in the other courses. 

. Beyond the master’s level, the University of Florida program pro- 
vides for further training leading to the degree of Specialist in Educa- 
tion. Recommended for this degree would be courses in guidance, 
Psychology, education, and related fields intended (1) to upgrade 
people already engaged in guidance work in the schools, or (2) to 
prepare people already engaged in educational work to become spe- 
Clalists in the arca of guidance. Most candidates would be expected to 
emphasize work leading in one of the three following directions: (1) 
counseling, (2) testing, or (3) the various areas of guidance administra- 
ton and supervision. 

The course program of such candidates would include guidance 
Courses not previously included in their work, in addition to such 
Courses as theories of counseling, practicum, seminar, practice in in- 
telligence testing, and advanced educational psychology. Candidates 
for the degree of Specialist in Education with emphasis on guidance 
Would be expected to have already completed at least nine semester 
hours in courses having to do with principles of guidance and analysis 
of the individual, or the equivalent, before starting on the program. 

_ At the doctoral level, meaning here the degree of Doctor of Educa- 
tion, the Florida program would call for the basic training suggested for 
the first and second years of graduate work, but in addition would 
Stress work selected from such fields as school and society, contempo- 
rary educational theories, problems in educational psychology, educa- 
tonal leadership, projective techniques, and research and statistics. 

The internship in guidance would generally be a requirement of the 
third year of graduate work on a doctoral program. 

The Michigan and Florida programs have been reviewed here to 
Sive an example or two of the kinds of training programs available to 
those wishing to prepare for work in the student personnel field, but 
1t is recognized that there are many variations possible in the numerous 
stitutions offering work in the area. Most certainly it would be 
Customary for institutions, in planning student programs, to take into 


®eCount previous training and experience, 
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The University of Florida, as is probably true of other institutions, 
would expect considerable work and research on an individual basis 
of those expecting to complete requirements for the doctor's degree. 
Individual study programs might require more or less in terms of 
specific courses, according to the individual's situation and previous 
pattern of experience. Practical experiences include working with 
individual students in counseling situations in the various counseling 
agencies of the university and the community; the internship experi- 
ence envisages full-time work with a competent guidance worker in a 
school or university guidance department. 


WORK EXPERIENCE FOR GUIDANCE WORKERS 


In connection with any discussion of the preparation of coun- 
selors it might be well to point out that there is a growing tendency 1n 
some areas toward emphasis on some practical work experience in jobs 
outside education as a requirement of, or at least a desirable element in. 
the training program. While the study of guidance-certification re- 
quirements by Jones and Miller indicates that many states require 
previous work experience, it is not clear how that term is defined. It 
may refer to general work experience or school work experience. 

Some leaders in the field believe that good counselors need work 
experience in business and industry if they are to be realistic about 
their understanding of the world of work in their conferences with 
young people. Brasted, as has previously been noted, points out that 
there is a good deal of unrealistic counseling by people who are un- 


familiar with industrial or business conditions. He quotes a letter from 
one business firm indicating this feeling: 


I would like to see guidance counselors make at least an effort to ac- 
quaint themselves with local industry or other businesses, There are a few 
of them who haven’t been inside an office or plant in years, There should 
be provisions for counselors to make such visits on ‘school time. There 
should be an up-to-date survey every year of work available in the area 
the starting requirements, etc. Guidance people in the schools should mect 
with personnel directors of industry and at least get acquainted.? 


. . "s 
The concept of introducing work experience into the counselor's 


training as it 15 put into practice at certain institutions is outlined by 
Muckenfuss and Simpson. 


The University of Vir 


: ) Virginia, Michigan State Colle e, the University 
of Pittsburgh, the University of W ichita, and CERA State College 
"Kenneth Brasted, “Fruits of th 


e Guid > Sees Them,” 
Occupations, XXX (February 195 ance Effort as Industry Sees 


2), 346-349, 
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are described as having programs of this type in which counselors and 
teachers obtain experiences in the industrial field. The University of 
Pittsburgh program is described as follows: 


The University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, has for the past 
eight years been offering a course in which education and industry co- 
Operate to make available to teachers, counselors, and administrators, a 
Program of employment experience for counseling. The basic element of 
this course, which carries + graduate credits, is regular, full-time, paid em- 
ployment for six weeks. Class conferences are held two evenings each 
week for interchange of experiences and for discussions with members of 
Personnel departments of the cooperating firms and with representatives 
of both labor and industry. Maximum enrollment in the class is 25 to 30 


Students,!^ 


Other institutions, including Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 

lew Jersey, have inaugurated summer programs involving oppor- 
tunity for business or industrial work experience. 

In view. of the additional training required, evidence has been re- 
ported of a trend in the direction of a higher salary differential for 
school counselors. One study, by the advisory council of the De- 
partment of Guidance and Placement, Department of Education, 

altimore, Maryland, indicated that seven states reported an annual 
salary differentiation of $200 to $385. In fourteen cities, it was noted, 
the increment for counselors was indicated as ranging from $120 
to $750, 


POSITIONS PRESENTLY FOUND 


Numper or CounsELING Posrrions PRESENTLY Founpb 
IN U.S. Punric Scuoors 


The several reports available concerning the number of school 
Counselors at work in the United States are not fully comparable, 
Masmuch as the definition of terms and other criteria for identifying 
Personne] vary from one study to another, but a 1932-1953 study 
Made by the United States Office of Education is believed to be re- 
Table, jf so, some twenty thousand counselors are at work in the 
Schools, either on a part-time or full-time basis. m 
1951-1952 study directed to the schools themselves indicated that 


the number of persons employed as school counselors oz a full-time 
ss and Emily E. V. Simpson, "Cooperative Training 


"Mary Sue Muckenf 
Dg quac o? VGQ. lI, Summer (1954), 103-105. 


Toptan x 
Érams for Counselors, 
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basis in the United States as a whole totaled 6780 (in 23,746 public 
secondary day schools). Of these, 980 were employed in rural schools 
(population under 2500); 1148 in small urban centers (population 
2500 to 10,000); and 4652 in urban centers of larger size. The follow- 
ing statistics concerning the number of counselors employed in the 
several states may be of interest: 


For Year 1951-1952 


Alabama 755 Nebraska 524 
Arizona 85 Nevada 37 
Arkansas 568 New Hampshire 104 
California 622 New Jersey 263 
Colorado 282 New Mexico 144 
Connecticut 128 New York 950 
Delaware 50 North Carolina 931 
District of Columbia 36 North Dakota 392 
Florida 459 Ohio 1154 
Georgia 683 Oklahoma 867 
Idaho 158 Oregon 260 
Illinois 861 Pennsylvania 1088 
Indiana 799 Rhode Island 61 
lowa 948 South Carolina 529 
Kansas 670 South Dakota 280 
Kentucky 528 Tennessee 495 
Louisiana 538 Texas 1792 
Maine 192 Utah 138 
Maryland 208 Vermont 81 
Massachusetts 441 Virginia 510 
Michigan 703 Washington 347 
Minnesota 652 West Virginia 370 
oe 652 Wieeomis pom 
Missouri 702 zomi 103 
Montana 199 Wy AR 
After A. J. Jones, Principles of Guidance and Pupil Personnel Work, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1951 


In the 1952-1953 study, based on returns filed by state departments 
of education, it was indicated that in all the states combined there 
were 19,153 counselors, of whom 8153 were emplo ed half time oT 
more, and 11,000 employed less than half time. It s m indicated that 


a total of 711 counselors were assigned to elementary schools during 
the same period. 
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CAREERS IN STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK 
Tue Punric ScHoots 


The Position of Counselor 


In the preceding discussion it has been noted that some twenty 
thousand men and women in the teaching profession in the public 
schools have moved into actual counseling positions, nearly half of 
them devoting anywhere from 50 per cent of their time to full time in 
the counseling function. The others are part-time counselors. Many 
additional counselors are at work in colleges and universities; many 
are employed in private schools; many are found in the numerous 
agencies, private and public, which assume responsibility in one form 
or another for counseling services. In whatever school he may be at 
Work, and under whatever title, the counselor will be found perform- 
Ing duties that readily identify him as “the man the student should see.” 
Individual schools and particular assignments will account for the wide 
assortment of titles that the counselor has, but the basic requirements 
9r every position will be pretty much the same. 

Ina job analysis of educational personnel workers the position of 
Counselor is shown to have the following alternative titles." 


Counselor Junior dean 

Department-head counselor Placement counselor 

Director of guidance School counselor 

Guidance counselor Social advisor 

Guidance director Student counselor 

Guidance specialist Vocational counselor 
Work done + This is the job summary given for the position: 


indi, E renders individual counseling and group guidance services to assist 
,CIviduals in appraising their interests, aptitudes, abilities, and personality 
Characteristics and to make and carry out intelligent educational and voca- 
“onal plans. Collects, organizes, and analyzes information about the in- 


interviews, and similar sources. Assembles 


dı 
: Vidual through records, tests, 
and disseminates occupational information. Assists student to understand 


(o, Job Analysis of Educational Personnel Workers,” Occupations, XXIX 
tober 1951). Given as an interim report by the study. commission of the 

oe ieil of Guidance and Personnel Associations. In the discussion of specific 
Cüpations which follows, job summaries, alternative titles, and certain specific 
tations with respect to training and lines of advancement are based on refer- 
ces in this report, hereafter cited as the study-commission report. 
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and overcome social and emotional problems. Provides placement services. 
Performs related duties. This job is performed at all educational levels. 

Kind of training needed > The counselor is generally selected 
from those who have a master’s degree in education, psychology, or 
personnel administration, with emphasis on counseling and guidance. 
The report indicates that some elementary and high schools accept 
persons with a bachelor’s degree with a teacher’s certificate “if the 
individual has completed a minimum of 15 graduate hours in counseling 
and guidance or is working toward the M. A.” 

It is customary for public-school counselors to be chosen from 
those who have had teaching experience—“‘one to three years of teach- 


ing, or teaching plus experience related to guidance work,” according 
ro the study-commission report. 


Possible lines of advancement > In general, counselors are found 
to be people who have worked successfully as teachers and whose in- 
terest in personnel activities has led them to secure the additional train- 
ing necessary to prepare them for counseling assignments. It is unusual 
for individuals to enter the counseling field directly upon graduation 
from college. In general, it is considered desirable for them to have 
some teaching experience plus other work experience so that they can 
achieve a greater degree of insight into the entire educational process 
as well as gain further personal maturity. 

The line of promotion which seems to prevail is from teacher to 
teacher-counselor or counselor. Promotion in the field of student per- 
sonnel work would ordinarily be to assistant director or director of 
guidance, or to an administrative or teaching position such as dean in 
other educational areas. In the case of those who do not devote full 
time to counseling or guidance activity, the balance of the time is 
given to teaching, directing study halls, Supervising home rooms, or 
similar activities. E 

Experience has shown that very frequently teachers who have 
gained some training for positions of leadership in guidance work will 
begin their professional work in the field on a part-time basis, then, a5 


the need develops, the position will be upgraded to a 50 per cent or 
more counseling position. 


The Position of Dean of Boys 

In many secondary schools the office o. 
as an administrative position usually invo 
ance and other responsibilities, Some deans of boys are overloaded 
with pupil accounting and records, in addition to disciplinary respon- 
sibilities, so that their opportunity for guidance activity is quite limited. 


f dean of boys has developed 
lving a combination of guid- 
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dtaa dieusi of the implications at the college level of the 
salles n nc tion A combined with the counseling function 
i Pris s n page 327, under the heading Dean oj Men.) However. 
the “ihe Peine the emphasis is on guidance service and all phases of 
Ri. Tae having to do with student personnel responsibilities. 
stúdent that this position is generally thought of as having definite 
personnel or guidance implications is revealed by the list of 


alternative + . 
ternative titles given: 


Assistant principal Counselor for girls 
Vice-principal Counselor for boys 
adviser Dean of men 


Boys’ adviser Dean of women 

0 mark dom »I The dean of boys is concerned with the maintenance 
Donattengq, records, attendance, accounting, problems growing out of 
SXtraeurri vu morale and discipline in the student body, interest in the 
Sonal a. ar-activity program of the school, and considerable per- 
mary me the male side of the school population. The job sum- 


ie administers and coordinates the student personnel program, renders 


ual counseling and group guidance; plans and directs the school 

Action Ped recreational program; interviews students and takes necessary 

Performed 155 of truancy and delinquency; performs related duties . . . job 
in a junior or senior high school. 

gram considered suit- 

ted of counselors, al- 

hasis and practice on 


abi? of training needed > The training pre 

thong Iis position is quite similar to that expec 

Administe some localities there might be more emp 

Ps. rative training and experience. 

b ed lines of promotion Deans of boys and deans of girls may 

tan} Pointed to their positions from the ranks of counselors or from the 
9f teachers who have shown an interest 1n, and capacity for, this 


“pe EC BOR 
to tp! administrative responsibility. Such officers may be promoted 


dire Position of assistant principal or principal, or to such a position as 


o : 
r of guidance, 
D 
Osing 
0r : . 
M ? of Director of Guidance 
any « : 
ficer Y schools, especially larger secondary schools, provide for an 
tivigy 2N the administrative staff who co-ordinates the guidance ac- 
deng 9f the school and assumes over-all responsibility for all the stu- 
Personne] services in the school. Alternative titles given are 
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Associate director of student personnel; Director of guidance and 
special services; Director of guidance and placement bureau; Director 
of vocational guidance and placement; Director, student-counscling 
bureau; and Head counselor. As the job summary given in the study- 
commission report shows, the position involves work of a co-ordinating 
or supervisory nature: 


... plans, directs, and supervises activities of a group of counselors en- 
gaged in providing educational and vocational guidance and a placement 
service. Assigns and evaluates work of counselors. Conducts in-service 
training programs. Coordinates counseling bureau with other school and 
community service. Performs related duties. This job is performed in a 
high school or college. 


In many instances the director of guidance in a school is also a 
counselor himself, working with the other counselors in individual 
and group guidance activities. 


Kind of training needed > Usually a master’s degree in education, 
personnel administration, or counseling and guidance is required, Some 
schools seek persons with post-master’s training, or with doctor's de- 
grees. Experience in teaching and counseling or other forms of guid- 
ance work is usually required. 


The Position of Placement Officer 


In some high schools, especial] 
colleges and universities, the pl 
the administrative staff with 


y those of a larger size, and in many 
acement officer is a definite member of 


special responsibilities in the student 
personnel area. As the title suggests, the placement officer is respon- 


sible for helping in any way possible the placement of those who have 
received training in the school or institution. Nearly all personnel 
workers have agreed that the placement function is an important one, 
not only from the point of view of helping the student, but also from 
the point of view of society, which has a right to expect that the skills 
and abilities which have been produced in the schools shall, whenever 
possible, be brought into the public service. Alternative titles are 

Administrative assistant, placement 

Assistant dean of men 

Assistant to director of placement 

Manager, student employment 

Personnel assistant 

Placement counselor 

Placement secretary 

Student-employment placement officer 
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Work done > The job summary outlined in the study-commission 
report is as follows: 


_+ ++ provides a job placement service for students and graduates; inter- 
Views applicants for full or part-time employment to determine their quali- 
fications on the basis of education, ability, interest, personality, and other 
employment factors. Matches qualifications to job requirements as indicated 
by employer and refers applicant to job opening. Counsels students re- 
garding job opportunities, vocational choice, and desirable qualifications. 
Maintains current file of applicants, and records of placement and coun- 
Seling activities. Develops job openings through employer contacts. Per- 

orms related duties. 


Kind of training needed > A placement officer should be well 
grounded in the major aspects of vocational guidance, holding a mas- 
ter’s degree in guidance, education, or psychology. However, the 
Study-commission report suggests that men are placed in these positions 
on the basis of a bachelor's degree in education, counseling and guid- 
ance, psychology, public or personnel administration, or social science. 
The indication is that a master's degree is required for promotion. 
Formal courses favored include tests and measurements, statistics, occu- 
Pational information, interviewing, personnel administration, and 


Industrial psychology. 

Probable lines of promotion Individuals may be promoted to the 
Position of placement officer from other counseling positions, includ- 
mg such positions as fraternity advisor, resident counselor, or faculty 
Counselor (college-level). In the public schools the promotion may be 

Tom a counseling position or from a teaching position. Advancement 
May be to the position of director of placement or other position in the 
Student personnel area, no formal lines having been clearly established 


Or upgrading. 


Position of Director of Guidance in the Public Schools 


This is the over-all position of leadership or supervision in. the 
guidance field for an entire school system, whether in towns, cities, 
The position is an administrative one, the 
organizing and co-ordinating the 


Schoo] ystem guidance program, including supervision of guidance 
Workers in the schools. In addition to working on a city-wide basis in 
the selection and supervision of all guidance personnel, the director 


esually has responsibility for the school-wide testing program, often 

°F research on a school-wide basis, for any special services which are 

Provided, for student personnel records, and often for research having 
, for: 


c : > 
OUnties, or other units. 
Cer being held responsible for 
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to do with student achievement. This officer may have considerable 
responsibility in the organization of school-wide clinical services, such 
as remedial reading, speech correction, and psychological testing. He 
may counsel students referred from the schools. 


Kind of training needed > In view of the high-level responsibilities 
involved, many school leaders are of the opinion that the director of 
guidance should have an amount of training equivalent to that required 
for a doctor’s degree, with specialization in the area of student person- 
nel work or guidance. The position requires, according to the study- 


commission report, a master’s degree in counseling and guidance as a 
minimum. 


CAREERS IN STUDENT PERSONNEL Work IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
The Position of Dean of Student Personnel 


In larger institutions, and in some smaller ones, there is evidence that 
an administrative position is in order for the supervision of all aspects 
of the student personnel program. In some institutions the position 1$ 
referred to as that of dean; in others as vice-president in charge of 
student personnel services or student affairs. Within the purview of 
this officer may come all aspects of the institution's personnel program, 
including housing, food services, counseling, orientation, the work of 
the deans of men and women, dormitory and residence-hall counsel- 
ing, and possibly student-health services and clinical services. 

Kind of training needed - Usually a doctor's degree is required, 
with emphasis on work in the guidance field and in higher education. 
Considerable emphasis might be placed, also, on course work in such 
fields as psychology, administration, sociology religious education, 
and philosophy. : 

Probable lines of advancement It does not seem that any clear- 
cut lines of advancement have as yet developed, although it is obvious 
that such advancement might come from any of the more restricte 
posts in the field, such as the position of dean of men or dean of 
women, director of housing, or director of clinical services. Some 
institutions have appointed to these positions men who have been en- 
gaged in some form of education or guidance work and who have 


completed doctoral programs of traini inti i d this 
type of leadership pace, ~ ee 


Dean of Men — Dean of Women 


The position of dean of men (or w 


; : omen) has become widely es- 
tablished in the United States at least s s 


ince the beginning of the cen- 
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tury. Humphreys and Traxler observe that the position has, in many 
instances, been one of important educational leadership at the college 
level, particularly with respect to deans of men, who have had, they 
note, somewhat less responsibility for disciplinary detail than have 
their female counterparts. 

However earnestly deans of men and deans of women may have 
labored to develop a more positive feeling toward their responsibilities, 
there can be no doubt that the opinion of college students and alumni 
Is colored by a feeling about the importance of their disciplinary role. 
This is unfortunate, because closer familiarity with the work of the 
deans clearly shows that the greater part of their time and the greater 
emphasis have been in the direction of constructive counseling and 
Work with students and student organizations to the end that the 
entire process of college education may be more profitable for the 
individuals concerned and for the colleges. It is possible that the 
Connotation of discipline may have given rise to a feeling in some 
higher-education circles to favor the newer nomenclature of dean of 
Student personnel or some similar title. In any event, the one who 
holds the position of dean may, perhaps, always expect to be received 
With a touch of the awe that the hickory stick instills. Incidentally, 
the alternative titles given for this position include: Counselor of 
men; Counselor of women; Dean of students; Director of student per- 
Sonnel; and Director, student personnel services. 


Kind of training needed Training requirements usually include 
the master’s degree with emphasis on education, psychology, or soci- 
ology. Some institutions require these officers to hold the doctor's 
degree. Desirable experience includes teaching, educational adminis- 
tration of various types, and experience in social work; business or 
Industrial personnel work is sometimes considered desirable. 


Probable lines of advancement Deans of men and women may 

* appointed from the ranks of those who have held other personnel 
"SSienments, such as counselors, directors of placement, and directors 
^! housing. Sometimes these appointments are made directly to in- 
“viduals who have proceeded to institutions of higher learning for 
the Purpose of securing doctor's degrees with emphasis on guidance, 
Counseling, and higher education. 


14, 9motional lines for deans of men may include advancement to 
Uger, but similar, positions, such as deans of student personnel, vice- 


Presidents in charge of student personnel, either in the same or in 
Other institutions. In other cases, college presidencies may be con- 


Si 
dereq as a next step. 
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Director of Placement 


Usually found in colleges and universities, the director of placement 
is described as having responsibility for planning and directing the 
work of placement officers, including all aspects of providing job 
placement and counseling. The position involves many contacts with 
business and industrial personnel officers. The director of placement 
usually is responsible for records involved in placement and for de- 
vising ways and means of bringing students and jobs together. i 

The job analyses developed for this position indicate that there is a 
great variety of activity in the position and that it includes many 
functions—from arranging meetings of students with off-campus 
representatives to formulating methods of setting up records and 
credentials and keeping informed about the post-graduate activites 
of alumni. 

Kind of training needed 
business administration is consi 
chology, sociology, 
Experience in teachi 


A master’s degree in personnel or 
dered essential; courses include psy- 
education, and personnel and industrial relations. 
ng, counseling, and vocational guidance is desirable. 

Probable lines of advancement The director of placement may 
be appointed from other positions in the counseling program of the 
institution, or he may be appointed directly from training programs 17 
which he has worked intentionally to prepare himself for the pos! 
tion. Advancement may be to wider responsibilities such as those o 
Placement e in another college 

acen nd in the schools, colleges, 

subdivisions of universities. In some cases these individuals have 4 
major responsibility for placement counseling with regard to programs 
of study and the vocational objectives of the particular school o! 
college, for example, school of education, school of business adminis- 
tration. In other cases they may perform this type of service as a part 
a total load which includes teaching in the study area of the college 
or department. 


It is particularly common for placement officers to be attached to 
schools and colleges of education in view of the special nature © 


teacher placement, with its relationship to certification requirements 
and particular teacher-training programs. 
Director of Religious Activities 


Sometimes called chaplain, or Co-ordinat 
tivities, he has another college or universit 
many relationships with other personne] P 


or of student religious a€- 

m H S 
y staff position which ha 
ositions. 
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The job summary indicates that this officer has the following re- 
Sponsibilities: í 
. directs and coordinates activities of various denominational groups 
to meet religious needs of students; assists and advises religious and social 
groups in planning and carrying out their aims and ideals. Provides in- 
dividual counseling and related duties. 


The work involves a great number of speaking assignments, re- 
Sponsibility for organizing and conducting conferences, and other 
group activities. Usually there is a very considerable counseling load 


Involved in working with individuals. 


. Kind of training needed > The job analyses indicate that no par- 
ticular requirements have been established, but the degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity (or advanced degrees in comparative religion or religious 
€ducation) is customary. Experiences such as those of chaplain, direc- 
tor of youth activities, YMCA secretary, or similar responsibilities arg 
Considered as suitable background. 


Director of Student Affairs 


Some indication of the type of work involved in this position is 
reflected in the alternative titles found: Director of student union; 
‘Taternity adviser; Manager, student union; Program consultant; 
Social director; Student-activities adviser; Student-union-program 
Consultant. 

The services involved include much co-ordination and planning of 
Social and cultural activities for students. There are also student- 
Counseling duties to be expected. This officer co-operates with admin- 
Strative and faculty representatives on many aspects of the university 
9r college social, educational, and general personnel program. In in- 
Stitutions having student-union buildings, supervision or management 
eet building is included, the total Bs ieee Fes tae a 

ajor administrative assignment. The position demands many of the 
qUalities of the extraverted person; its duties often include the arrange- 

ent of functions of a festive nature (reunions, alumni days) and the 
Maintenance of the school’s climate of youthful endeavor. 
Or this position qualifications are described as including a bache- 
S degree in education, counseling and guidance, psychology, pub- 


ic ar aoe iq E. Prag 
Or personnel administration, OT social science. This is a minimum 


vel. : i ; : 
Vel; a master’s degree may be required for promotion, and usually 


a €ast a year's experience 1n personnel administration, placement, 
Idance, teaching, or related work is necessary. 


n 


lor’ 
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Residence Counselor 


This is a college or university position, and many institutions arc 
upgrading the position to require definite graduate training. Alrerna- 
tive titles indicate the nature of the responsibilities often involved: 


Assistant to dean of men 

Counselor (dormitory) 

Director (dormitory) 

Director of housing 

Residence-hall counselor 

Supervisor and counselor (dormitory) 
Supervisor ( dormitory) 

Supervisory counselor ( dormitory) 


Sufficient indication of the type of work required appears in the 
job-analysis summary showing that this officer renders individua 
counseling on problems of a scholastic, educational, vocational, an 
personal-social nature. 2. f 

Dormitory supervision in all aspects is included. Supervision ot 
student counselors in dormitories is included, and the worker consults 
with deans on dormitory problems. This officer may have charge of 
all university housing accommodations. 


Kind of training needed - A master’s degree in counseling and 
guidance, student personnel work, psychology, social-science studies, 
or education is required. Sometimes men and women still working 
toward such degrees are accepted for the position. 


Foreign-Student Adviser 


In this position the emphasis is on assisting foreign students in mak- 


ing an adjustment to campus and community life. However, the 
position usually includes services to foreign students in connection 


with program planning, admission problems, compliance with govern- 
ment regulations, and other matters, 


_ Kind of training needed The position requires a master's degree 
in education, psychology, philosophy, or educational psychology; some 


experience in social-service work or in work with youth is usually 
essential. 


STUDENT PERSONNEL CAREERS IN 


GUIDANCE CENTERS AND IN CENTERS 
OF CLINICAL SERVICES 


Since the kinds of positions included in th 


e : ] is category might be 
found in a city, county, or regional guidance 


center for the public 
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schools or the entire community—or in a guidance center or center 
for clinical services located in a college or university—these positions 
have been separated from the listings previously given. 

The position of personal counselor will be found in many centers. 
The alternative titles sometimes given arc Personal-adjustment coun- 
selor, Personal adviser, Psychological counselor, Psychologist, Reme- 
dial adviser, Remedial counselor. 

This office is identified as one which involves work with individuals 
On adjustment or academic difficulties. Evaluation by means of indi- 
Vidual or group tests is entailed, as is the utilization of any and all 
forms of instruments, check lists, or inventories intended to render in- 
formation helpful for the purpose of diagnosing difficulties. 

The counselor works with the individual on a therapy basis when 
Possible; he sometimes confers with other teachers, counselors, or 
parents, His work may include advising other school or college 
officials with respect to the academic programs of individuals. He 
May refer individuals to other specialists where remediation is neces- 
Sary; his activities may include some group guidance or group therapy. 
;Ounselors working in clinical-services centers may also devote con- 
siderable time to vocational-guidance counseling. 


Training levels for this type of counseling will normally be at the 


Post-master’s or doctoral level, with background experience essential. 


Remeg; T 

Remedial Specialists 

l services it is not uncommon to find staff 
as of investigation and advisement, 
aining to individuals. Included 


men Centers for clinica i a 
"ad aoe who work in particular are 
n 10 provide remedial services Or tr. 

ight be such specialists as the following: 


Reading specialists 

Speech correctionists 
lay-therapy specialists = 
Orrective-physical-education specialists 

Specialists in the education of the physically handicapped 

Specialists in the education of slow learners 

perate at varying levels of competence, de- 

f training involved and whether or not their 

Work includes administrative duties and the direction of others. For 

‘ample, one position might be that of director of the speech clinic, 

Which would involve not only working with individual cases but also 

““Pervising the work of other specialists on both diagnostic and 


“emedial programs with individuals. 


pe Pese workers may 0 
nding on the amount 0 
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Over-all may be the director of the center of clinical services or the 
director of the child-guidance clinic, as the case may be. 


Kind of training needed > The kind of training needed for work 
in the positions which have been described will usually include training 
in education, guidance and personnel work, psychology, and other 
fields, in addition to special study in courses having to do with speech, 
hearing, special education, mental testing, reading, etc. 


Probable lines of advancement > Workers in these positions are 
usually placed in them after specific training for the specialty indi- 
cated. Lines of advancement may include promotion to director of 
the department or director of the entire clinical or service center. 

A master’s degree in the various specialties or in education with 
emphasis on one of the specialities is usually prerequisite. A doctor's 
degree or other evidence of advanced training will be needed for pro- 
motion to the more responsible positions in the centers. 


Oruer Types or CouxsELING Posrrions 
IN Epucarion-ReLtarep AGENCIES 


It will perhaps be sufficient to mention some of the fields repre- 
sented, but the brevity of treatment here should not be taken as any 
indication of the relative importance of the work. The positions indi- 
cated are, however, outside the conventionally regarded area of 
student personnel work. Personnel in th y 


1ese positions, however, often 
are derived from school backgrounds, and they customarily work 
with school children or older youth and co-operate closely with 
school agencies. : : 


Vocational-Rebabilitation Counseling 


With the co-operative Support of state and feder. 
rehabilitation counseling is dev 


to individuals who must receiv 


‘ al funds, vocational- 
cloping rapidly to include services 
I e counseling and training to render 
them capable of finding emplo: ment in a given occupation other than 
one for which they have previously been trained. Frequently these 
individuals have been prepared for one type of employment, but be- 


cause of illness or accident or other disability they must be retrained 
to find current employment. ` i 


Counselors must be trained not o 
aspects of such work, and they mu 
area of educational and vocational 

As this program becomes more 
fied personnel will reach a higher ] 


nly in counseling but in the special 
ist have a strong orientation in the 
guidance. . 

widespread, the demand for quali- 
evel, and the number of counseling 
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E oie will increase. Federal support of this program is 
Xpected to result in a substanti: th in this i 
oci in a substantial growth in this type of counseling 


Employment Counseling in Employment Agencies 


dm iius o offices and centers of the various state employ- 
rie. gt ipea ape in conjunction with the United States Em- 
"Re s d a very large group of individuals may be found 
kt des — ing young people as well as adults. The orientation 
ance joie ing is vocational, but naturally some personal- and 
ICa ional-counseling aspects are involved. 
Pareme d with occupational information, with the use and mean- 
iu tests and other measurement devices, and with interviewing 
aniques of various kinds is essential. 
geil am in these agencies frequently work closely with the 
s In assisting young people with their choice of careers and en- 


try into them. 


Orner C 
THER Career Opportunities Re 
TO THE FieLp or Srvpevr PERSONNEL 

guidance positions in 


Finally, there arc a great many counseling and 
—which are 


[9 E : d 
d agencies—some of which can only be mentioned 
Suggestive of the variety of job opportunities for persons interested in, 


and trai : P 
and trained for, guidance services: 


Pastoral counseling 
cligious-cducation directors 
ounselors in social-service agencies 

vate or semiprivate agencies engage 

T testing, or other counseling : 

"is. ucational and counseling assignments it 

Med forces 
n Ounselors in church- or 
31 B'rith, the YMCA, etc. 
those Unselors in state and local hospit: 
S¢ needing rehabilitation from the menta 
Eee in recreational agencies, summer 
firm ucational and vocational counseling an 
5 and in industry. 


i. d in vocational guidance, psycho- 
g ) 


a the various branches of the 


denomination-sponsored agencies, such as 


als for the mentally deficient or for 
|-hygiene point of view 
camps, etc. 

d related work in business 


ere are, in addition to counselors, others 


In > 
! many of these agencies th t l i 
f the field, especially including 


Wh À 
Ow ] y spec 
> Work in one or another aspect 0 
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technicians and test administrators, occupational librarians, etc. The 
purpose of this description is in no sense intended to be completc 
coverage, but it is intended to bring to attention the very widespread 
and still growing field of work which is open to those with aptitude 
for, and interest in, the area of personnel services. . 

Although it is probable that a majority of definite guidance posi- 
tions would be included under the specific occupations which have 
been summarized in the preceding pages, there are few hard-and-fast 
lines in student personnel work. For instance, promotion and appoint- 
ments are not always a continuous progress from one level to another. 
Rather, it is not uncommon to find that individuals, whatever their 
particular job at the moment, are selected for their level of placement 
in student personnel positions because of outstanding qualities which 
bear promise of efficient service—and then the individual proceeds 
through in-service or post-graduate training to reach the qualifications 
needed for the task. This is likely to happen particularly at the college 
level, where certification standards are not operative. 

In any case, the worker who enters the student personnel field 
soon discovers the need for training. Few workers in the field can 
find satisfaction or opportunity for progress without training. The 
day when appointments in the field depended solely on “personality” 
or friendship with administrators is fast disappearing. In some areas 


it has already gone, and as the profession of student personnel work 


progresses on the basis of intelligent planning, research, and genuine 


concern for the quality of services rendered, it is most probable that 
the traning and admission standards of many positions and respon- 
sibilities in the field will become more clearly established. 


APPENDIX 


c -—————————————————————— 


Tbe P ‘ . 

d poA oe specimen programs—(A) Career Day, held at the Sayre 
of Kathma U T c bool, Sayre, Pennsylvania, and adapted through the courtesy 
student, AN . ice e, Guidance Director; and (B) College Day, beld for tbe 
aud adapted aie ra Westchester at Katonah High School, Katonah, New York, 
of a he ag the courtesy of C. C. Dunsmoor, representing tbe Board 
Coumt, To ur Educational Services, First Supervisory District, Westchester 
the He a pal , ork—are offered as excellent examples of their type, which, for 
eted by sentanan of business and education they suggest, might well be emu- 
Bfüms 7 re ctors of guidance and their counterparts in planning similar pro- 

5 for their own schools and school systems. 


(A) A SPECIMEN CAREER-DAY PROGRAM 


TIME ACTIVITY 
9:00-11:40 Group Conferences—Periods 1-2-3 
11:40-12:15 Student Lunch Period 
12:30-1:30 Luncheon for Guests and Faculty—Cafeteria 
1:30-2:20 General Assembly 


Introduction of the Speaker— 
Superintendent H. A. Snyder 

Address by Mr. William Crum, 

High School Principal, Clarks Summit, 

Pennsylvania 

"What's in It for Me? What's in Me for It?” 


2:20-3:10 Group Conferences—Period 4 
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GROUP CONFERENCES! 
Period 1 9:00 to 9:55 A.M. 


Locat Jos AwarLvsis . 
“Whats in Your Own Backyard?” Mr. Martin Cotter, Manager, 
The Pennsylvania State Employment Service, Sayre, Pennsylvania 


InpustriAL-Arts TEACHER 


“You Have to Know How” Dr. B. N. Osburn, Head of the Indus- 
trial-Arts Department, M.S.T.C., Millersville, Pennsylvania 


Cuitp-WeLFarE WORKER 


“A Helping Hand” Miss Lucretia Blocher, Child-Welfare Direc- 
tor, Bradford County, Towanda, Pennsylvania 


RAILROAD Joss " 
"From New York to Buffalo" Mr. C. P. Turner, System Super 
visor, L.V.R.R., Sayre, Pennsylvania 

WarcH REPAIRER 


“What Is the Correct Time?” Mr. Edward Kunkler, Watch Re- 
pairer, O'Neill's Jewelry, Sayre, Pennsylvania 


BANKING AND FINANCE 


; . , ; e 
“Plan for a Rainy Day” Mr. Arthur Geiss, Assistant Cashier, Th 
First National Bank, Sayre, Pennsylvania 


RETAILING or WOMEN’S APPAREL 


“Whats the Latest?” Mr. Lester Jacobs, President, The Gorton 
Company, Elmira, New York 


MEDICAL-RECORDS LIBRARIAN 
“The A-B-C's in Medical Files” 


é Miss Ada Fields, Medical-Records 
Librarian, The Robert Packer Hospital 


AGRICULTURE | 
“Food for Everyone” Mr. Paul Reber, County Agent, Agrict 
tural Extension Association, Towanda, Pennsylvania ` 
TELEVISION CAREERS 


“The TV Screen and You” Mr. T. K. Cassell, General Manage! 


Station WT VE, Channel 24, Elmira, New York 
VETERINARIAN 
“Your Future as a D.V.M." Dr. 


: ; en 
Hugh Keeler, Veterinarian, Gre 


Spruce Manor Hospital, Milan, Pennsylvania 


1Each conference room had its own f. 


; irman 
: aculty host with student chair™ 
and guide. 
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Period 2 9:55 to 10:50 A.M. 


. Forestry 

Whats Ahead in Forestry?” Professor Walter Simonds, Depart- 
M of Forestry, Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Penn- 
Sylvania i 


T" MEDICAL LIBRARIAN 
First Aid for the Doctor” Mers. Barbara Cowles, Medical Libra- 


rian, The Robert Packer Hospital, Sayre, Pennsylvania 


" Orrice-Macuines Worker 
The Business Manager's Right Arm” W. B. McKean, Dean, The 
Rochester Business Institute, Rochester, New York 


-—- ACCOUNTING 
ME to Figure?" Mr. Earl Ridley, Executive Director, The Rid- 
€y Secretarial School, Binghamton, New York 


m Jors with tHe EcLiPse 
Men, Machines, and Management” Mr. Jack Erle, Personnel Di- 
rector, The Eclipse Machines Division, Elmira, New York 


" ELECTRICAL WORKER 
Another Ben Franklin?” Mr. O. F. Ekblad, Manager, The In- 


dustrial Motors Company, Athens, Pennsylvania 


ü Joss wrrn tue I.B.M. 
Opportunities Abead" Mr. Philip Evans, Representative of the 


Personnel Department, I.B.M., Binghamton, New York 


“s JounNALISM e ; 
o You Want to Be a Writer?” Mr. Harold Yingling, Editor, 


The rus ; ; 
he Evening Times, Sayre, Pennsylvania 


« Srnvicixa or Raptos AND TV Sers . . 
Technical Difficulties?” Mr. R. A. Harrington, Head of Radio 
ua TV Department, Williamsport Technical Institute, Williamsport, 


» 

F ennsylvania 

“R LABORATORY TECHNICIAN i i | 
esearch and Study" Mr. John Whitby, Registrar, Wilkes Col- 


le : : 
86, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 


« TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
ta Greater Goal” 
Xtile Institute, Philadelphia 


Mr. Paul Gebert, Registrar, Philadelphia 
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Period 3 10:50 to 11:40 A.M. 


TEACHING 


“Thinking of Teaching?” Mr. John Hoch, Dean of Men, State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 


AIRLINE Hostess 


“Meet the Hostess” Miss Helen Thomas, Assistant Executive, Mo- 
hawk Airlines, Inc., Ithaca, New York 


ADVERTISING Wei 
“It Pays to Advertise” W. B. McKean, Dean, The Rochester 
ness Institute, Rochester, New York 


WESTINGHOUSE Jos OPPORTUNITIES xor of 
“Can | Be an Engineer?” Mr. Marvin C. Mandel, s aah ii 
Employment, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Elmira, New Yor 


MEDICAL SECRETARY ;15 Van Hall 
"Unlimited Opportunities for tbe Secretary" Mr. Milo V Se York 
Student Personnel Director, Alfred Technical Institute, Alfred, New 


PHYSICAL Ep UCATION 


“Be Healthy and Strong” Dr. Elizabeth Zimmerli, Chm., Dept 
ment of Physical Education and Health, S.T.C., Lock Haven, Pennsylva 


THE FEDERAL BUREAU or INVESTIGATION cial 
“The Investigation Committee” Mr. George Johnson, Spe 
Agent, F.B.I., Philadelphia 


DRAFTING 
“Look at the Blueprint" 


Mr. Lyle Jackson, Chief Draftsman, The 
Ingersoll-Rand Company, Athe 1 


ns, Pennsylvania 


Horer Jons 
“The Travelers’ Home” 


: eler Mr. W. C. Emerson, Managing Director; 
The Mark Twain Hotel, Elmir: 


a, New York 


Sociar Service : 
"Serving Human Needs" Mrs. Sybil Doane, Deputy Commissioner 
of Probation, Elmira, New York 


FASHION CAREERS - 
“Do You Rate a Second Look?” Mrs. Stefan Hellersperk, Repre 
sentative of The Tobé-Coburn School for Fashion Careers, New Yor 
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Period 4 — 2:20 to 3:10 P.M. 

NURSING 
“Nursing Needs of the Nation" Miss Margaret Gilliland, Director 
of the Nurses’ Training School, The Robert Packer Hospital, Sayre, 
Pennsylvania 


: OPTOMETRY 
"Secing Is Believing” Dr. Allan Dimon, Doctor of Optometry, 


Sayre, Pennsylvania 

Avo MECHANICS un 
“We Keep Them Going” Mr. W. R. Freiler, District Manager, 
General Motors, Buffalo, New York 


Conxixc Gass CAREERS . " 
"A Modern Miracle” Mr. Don Waring, Supervisor of Employ- 


ment, Corning Glass Works, Corning, New York 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE POLICE 
“Cpi E " FÉ I TES. z 
Crime Detection and Fingerprinting Sgt. Robert E. Letteer, 


Troop "B," Third Squadron, Wyoming Barracks, Wyoming, Pennsylvania 


m Bravry CULTURE 
Look Your Best" l 
School of Beauty Culture, Inc., Binghamton, 


Mrs. H. W. Benn, Director of the Antoine 
New York 


" Home MAKING = A 
What Can Home Economics Do for You? 


ton, R.N., Towanda, Pennsylvania 


Mrs. Irving Chatter- 


T MACHINIST 
Mr. Fixit” Mr. I 
Villiamsport Technical Institute, 


cewis Bardo, Head of the Machine Department, 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania 
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(B) A SPECIMEN COLLEGE-DAY PROGRAM 


CONFERENCE TIME TABLE 


10:00 A.M. Open House for College Representatives at the BOCES 
Guidance Center 


11:30 A.M. Guest Luncheon for College Representatives 


12:45- 1:20 Period I 
1:25-2:00 Period ll | Interviews with College Representatives 
2:05-2:40 Period Ill | and Panel Sessions 
2:45-3:20 Period IV 


3:25 Extra Interviews by Appointment 


3:25 Coffee Hour for College Representatives, Principals, and Coun- 


selors—Home Economics Room 


SCHEDULE OF PANELS? 


Period 1 12:45 to 1:20 


"How ro CuoosE Your CoLLEGE” 
Chairman: Merritt H. Lindsey, Principal, Lakeland High School. 
Panel Members: Margaret D, Dayton, Jarnard; Milton L. Lindholme, 
Bates; George H. Merriam, Clark; F, Gordon Lindsey, Clarkson; Ann 
Splitstone, Hollins; John Elins, lona; James W, McGeady, Lehigh. 


Period 1 12:45 to 1:20 


“ROTC Program” 


Chairman: Bruce E. Shear, Chief, Bureau of Guidance, N. Y. State Edu- 
cation Department. 


*In addition to panel members, representatives of over 100 colleges and 
schools were present for Interviews B 


with 900 students. 
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Panel Members: AIR. FORCE: Lt. Col. Frank R. Green, AFROTC, 
New York University; ARMY: Lt. Col. Francis J. King, Asst. PMS & T, 
ROTC, Fordham University; NAVY: Cdr. Alfred D. Garvin, USN, 
OinC, U. S. Navy Rec. Sta. and ONOP, New York. 


Period 1 12:45 to 1:20 


“PLANNING Your PREPARATION FOR TEACHING" 
Chairman: Edna Hedger, Curriculum Co-ordinator, Bedford Central 
District No. 2. 
Panel Members: Arthur P. Jones, Albany; Charles M. Sparkes, Boston 
University; George R. Faint, Bucknell; Stanley Metzger, Cortland; John 
Vett, New Palz; J. Albert Holbritter, Plattsburg; Victor Minotti, Pots- 
dam; William H. Lammers, Springfield. 


Period 2. 1:25 to 2:00 


21 " HU 

.. *How ro Cuoosr Your COLLEGE , - i 
Chairman: Harold Mahoney, State Supervisor D Guidance SeNWSS, 
n dius State Education Diaries à inn 

el Members: M. Robert Cobbledick, Connect mae Sh. 
` Wolfe, eee "David Edson, Hobart and Vp asa, SE m 
CQwrence H. Snyder "Lafavette; Gordon Perine, Middleby rcester 
lark, Wells; Paul EL, Morrill, Wooster; Donald G. Downing, Yt ° 


o É : 
Ytechnic Institute. 


College; Charles 


Pes 
Sriod 2. 155,6 2:00 


"ROTC PnocRAM" A " 
(Same Chairman md Panel Members as for Period 1 abov e) 


Peri 
lod 2. 125 to 2:00 


.."Cnoo: Nior COLLEGE” ; ter. 
Chus, Ott. nm CRU, woos iss CTS a 
vael Members: Yvonne Rodas, Bradford; Phyllis F- Corbin C. Lyman, 
Qe vieve Millar, Colby; Eleanor Tupper, ee H. Hughes, Jr- 
p, cen Mountain; Ruth H. Rothenberger, Lahi ll C. Martin, West- 
che Smith's; Milton E. Proctor, Westbrook; Phillip 
step Community College. 
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Period 3 2:05 to 2:40 


“FINANCING Your CoLLEGE Epucation” . 
Chairman: Richard H. Mandel, President, Board of Co-operative Edu- 
cational Services. E 
Panel Members: Esther Oldt, Antioch; Francis P. Rowley, S. J., Ford- 
ham; G. E. Reese, Hartwick; Jean Coghlan, New Jersey College for 
Women; Jonathan Pearson, III, Union; David W, Peterson, Wesleyan. 


Period 3 2.05 to 2:40 


“PREPARING FOR CorrEcE Topay” : 
Chairman: Arthur Shedd, High School Principal, Bedford Central Dis- 
trict No. 2. . 
Panel Members: Bruce Hutchinson, Brown; H. Chase Davis, Dickinson; 
Charles R. Wolfe, Gettysburg; Alice Falvey, Goucher; Ruth Massa, 
Randolph-Macon; Henry C. J. Evans, Rutgers. 


Period 4 2445 to 3:20 


“FINANCING Your CorLEGE Epucation” T— 
Chairman: William R. Kellogg, Clerk, Board of Co-operative Educationa 
Services. 

Panel Members: Walter S. Watson, Cooper Union; Sidney B. Bennett. 
Hami ; Joan Van Keuren, Keuka; Margaret Rogers, Manhattanville; 


George L. Dischinger, Rochester; Robert E. Ansheles, St. Michael's; 
Allan Lake Rice, Ursinus. 


Period 4 2,45 to 3:20 


. "PREPARING FOR CorLrGE Topay” 
Chairman: R, Bruce McGill, Vice-Principal, Horace Greeley H igh School. 
anel Members: Philip D. Hedstrom, Alfred; Robert A. Howard, Col- 
gate; Archibald MacIntosh, Haverford; Mary A. Mulke , Pennsylvania 


College for Women; Eva Margaret Pearson, Russell Sage; Evelyn S. 
Munger, Sweet Briar; Wallis E. Drew, Tufts, 
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SOUND FILMS AND GUIDANCE FILMSTRIPS 


A rich library of motion pictures and a considerable number 
of filmstrips are now available for use in presenting information and 
ideas relative to educational, vocational, and social-personal wuidance. 
Many of these films are useful in introducing a subject for discussion 


or in helping the students to visualize various behavioral situations of 
importance. 


Many workers in the fields of 
collaborated in the production of th 
Because of the large number of fil 


guidance and psychology have 
ese guidance aids. 


: À 1 ms available in the fields of occu- 
pational information and social guidance, it is s 1 à a 
g » It is suggested that the stu 


SEINE copog published by some of the film-distributing 
ager and publications such as Educational Screen, Department of 
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Visual Instruction, National Education Association. Excellent refer- 
ences are Educational Film Guide (for motion pictures) and Filmstrip 
Guide (for filmstrips), publications of the H. W. Wilson Company, 


New York. 


, The films given below are grouped under grade levels and combina- 
tions of grade levels, the titles, in general, being explanatory of the 


subject. The key to the sources (given in parentheses) follows: 


A—Academy Films 
ABA—American Bankers Associa- 
tion 
C—Coronet Films 
Can— National Film Board of Canada 
DAVI-Department of Audio-Vis- 
ual Instruction, National 
Education Association 
EBF—Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films 
Ford—Ford Motor Company 
IF—Instructional Films 
MH-McGraw-Hill Text-films 


NY-New York State Youth Com- 
mission 

SM -Simmel-Meservey 

SRA—Science Research Associates 

'TC- Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity 

TFC- Teaching Film Custodians 

UWF _United World Films 

VGE-_V ocational Guidance Films, 

Carl F. Mahnke Productions 
YA-Young America Films 


FILMS 


Elementary —]unior High 
Do Words Ever Fool You? (C) 


Junior High 


Beginning to Date (EBF) 
How Friendly Are You? (C) 


Junior High--Seuior High 


JU un os - \ 
Ace y. Sith Your Fanily ill 

pus Ut Age (C) ° 

tudes and Occupations CC) 

elon ou Popular? (G) 
Better te to the Group (EBF) 
Bui dir se of Leisure Time (C) 
hoosi S an Outline (C) 

ting S \ our Occupation (C) 
D vel Do's and Don'ts (C) 
"Ping Leadership (C) 


Keeping Up with Your Studies (C) 
Making the Most of School (C) 


lagi Self-Reliance (C) 


Finding ! ? at Bón 
Friendship DET (ABA) (Careers 
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High School: Your Challenge (C) 

How Do You Do? (YA) 

How to Be Well Groomed (C) 

How to Develop Interest (C) 

How to Judge Facts (C) 

How to Prepare a Class Report (C) 

How to Remember (C) 

How to Study (C) 

How to Write Your Term Paper 
(C) 

How We Learn (C) 

Importance of Making Notes (C) 

Introductions (IF) 


Junior Higb—Senior High—Colle ge 


Control Your Emotions (C) 

Homework: Studying on Your Own 
(C) 

How to Concentrate (C) 

Improve Your Personality (C) 


Junior Prom (SM-IF) 

Learning from Classroom Discus- 
sion (C) 

Making Friends (EBF) 

Meeting Obligations (IF) 

Overcoming Fear (C) 

School Activities and You (C) 

Snap Out of It (C) 

Social Courtesy (C) 

Understanding Your Ideals (C) 

What to Do on a Date (C) 

You and Your Parents (C) 

You and Your Work (C) 


Mind Your Manners (C) 

One out of Seven (Ford) (World- 
of-work information) 

Planning for Success (C) 

You and Your Time (A) 


Junior Higb—Senior Higb—College—Adult 


A Criminal Is Born (TFC) 

Are You Ready for Marriage (C) 
Developing Your Character (C) 
Junior Achievement (UWF) 
Office Courtesy (EBF) 


Senior High 


College: Your Challenge (C) 
Developing Friendships (C) 
Feeling Left Out? (C) 


Senior High—College 


Date Etiquette (C) 

Developing Imagination (C) 

Do Better in Your Examinations (C) 
How Do You Know it’s Love? (C) 
How to Keep a Job (C) 

How to Judge Facts ( C) 


Office Etiquette (EBF) 
Office Teamwork (EBF) 
Shy Guy (C) 

You and Your Family (A) 
You and Your Friends (A) 


Mechanical Aptitudes (C) 
Overcoming Worry (C) 


How to Say No (C) 
Marriage I$ a Partnership (C) 
More Dates for Kay (C) 
Right or Wrong (C) 
The Meaning of Engagement (C) 
Understand Your Emotions (C) 


Senior Higb—College—Adult 
Choosing Your Marriage Partner 
(C) 


How to Investigate Vocations (C) 


Mike Makes His Mark (DAVI) 


Adult 


Age of Turmoil (MH) (Problems 
of adolescence) 

Counseling: Its Tools and Tech- 
niques (VGF) 

Families First (NY) 

Feeling of Rejection (Can) 


All Grades and Adults 
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Personal Qualities for Job Success 
(C) 
Your Life Work Films (VGF) 


Meaning of Adolescence (MH) 

Meeting the Needs of Adolescents 
(MH) 

Mecting in Session (TC) 

Social-Sex Problems in Adolescence 


(MH) 


The House I Live In (YA) (Racial tolerance) 


FILMSTRIPS FOR JUNIOR HIGH 


Better Study Habits Series (YA) 
Discovering Your Real Interests 
(SRA) (Interest fields as revealed 
by the Kuder Preference Record) 
Getting Down to Work (VGF) 
Giving a Book Report (VGF) 
Reviewing (VGF) 


Study Headquarters (VGF) 

Taking Notes in Class (VGF) 

Using a Textbook (VGF) 

What Are Your Problems? (SRA) 

Writing a Research Paper (VGF) 

You and Your Mental Abilities 
(SRA) 
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Clague, Ewan, 211 
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Clem, Orlie M., 215 
Cooper, Irving Ben, 167 
Crow, Alice, 81 

Crow, Lester D., 81 
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Dean 
college, 326-328 
high-school, 322-323 
Dependent children, aid to, 174-175 
Detroit, work-experience programs 
in, 247-253 
Developmental guidance, 47, 49 
Developmental tasks of youth, 167, 
177 : 
Diagnostic Reading Test, 289 
Dictionary of Occupational Guid- 
ance, 217, 219 
Differential Aptitude Tests, 290 
Directive counseling, 73-75 
Directors 
guidance, 26-27, 323-324, 325-326 
placement, 324-325, 328 
religious-activitics, 328-329 
student-affairs, 329 
Diversified Cooperative Training 
Program, The, 249-251 


Economic problems of youth, 188- 
189 
Education 
and guidance, 9, 30-46, 52-58 
job opportunities in, 222 
planning for, 37-39, 52-53, 93-94 
problems of, in home, 194 
sex, 190 
See also Learning; School 
Educational psychology, 33-46 
Emotional development, 39-40 
Employee, see Worker 
Employer, expectations from 
worker, 228-229 
Employment counseling, 230-260, 
332-333 
Evaluation, see Tests and testing 
Extracurricular activities and guid- 
ance, 51, 109 


Facilitating stimuli, 45 
Facilities for guidance, 80-83 
Facts in learning, 144-145 
Faculty, see position by name 
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Faculty committee on guidance, 
68-69 
Family living, guidance for, 182-202 
Farming, industrialization and, 210- 
211 

Federalsburg, Maryland, Guidance 
Club in, 273 

Field trip, 278 

Florida, guidance activities in 
schools, 66-67, 249-251, 263- 
265, 272 

Florida, University of, Career Day 
at laboratory school, 263-265 

guidance workers’ training pro- 

gram, 316-318 

Ford Motor Company, 220 

Foreign-student advisor, 330 

Foster homes, placement in, 173 

+H Clubs, 175 

Friendships, problems of, 197-198 


Gates Reading Readiness Test, 289 
General Aptitude Test Battery, 289, 
293, 296-297 
Girl Scouts, 167 
Great-industry approach to voca- 
tional guidance, 220 
Griffin, Gcorgia, occupational sur- 
vey in, 219-220 
Group guidance, 41-42, 51, 92-103, 
128-130 
Groups, characteristics of, 137-138 
See also Activities; Organizations 
Guidance 
activities, 107-125 
agencies for, 173-177 
and community study, 157-167 
and education, 9, 30-46, 52-58 
and learning, 146-147 
and religion, 169-173, 196-197, 
328-329 
areas of, 47-64 
careers in, 308-334 
case conference in, 76-79, 167-168 
centers, 27-29, 330-331 
classroom, 86-106, 140-141 
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clinical services in, 27-29, 114-125 

concerns of, 49 

consultations in, 13-15, 24 

counselors in, 19-27, 124-125, 
311-313, 321-322 

defined, 3, 35 

developmental, 47, 49 

directors, 26-27, 323-324, 325-326 

extracurricular activities and, 51 
109 

facilities for, 80-83 

faculty committee on, 68-69 

for community living, 153-181 

for family living, 182-202 

for interpersonal conflict, 167-181 

for problem solving, 42 

for reading, 28, 150-151, 159 

for school life, 126-152 

for social adjustment, 47-52, 136- 
141 

group, 41-42, 51, 92-103, 128- 
130 


E 


in core curriculum, 103-106 
individual, 9-13, 28, 47, 76, 86-91, 
130-132, 167-181 
materials for, 15-16, 24, 76, 111- 
113 
parents and, 14-15, 276-278 
principal responsibility for, 16-19, 
124-125 
program for, 17-19, 65-85 
teacher responsibility for, 4-16. 
See also Teachers 
testing in, see Tests and testing 
vocational, 59-64, 101-103, 112, 
195-196, 203-285 
Guidance club, 273 
Guidance in the Curriculum, 1955 
Yearbook of the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, 173-175, 302-303 


Handicapped, education for, 29 
Hearing correction, 28 

High school, see School 

Home life, guidance for, 182-202 


Home room, adjustment to, 138- 
140 
Horizontal mobility, 207-208 
How to Visit Colleges, 272 
Identification, 50 
Income, family, chart, 188 
Individual 
analysis of, 23 
and the group, 41-42 
differences, 39-40 
guidance of, 9-13, 28, 47, 76, 86- 
91, 130-132, 167-181 
problems of, 9-13, 97-98 
Industrial visits, 278 
Industrialization, influence of, on 
occupations, 209-216 
Inhibiting stimuli, 45 
In-service training of students, 31- 
46 
Intelligence, 47 
tests of, 244-246, 288 
Intelligence Quotient, 55, 290 
Interdependence of nations, 215- 
216 
Interests 
determining, 233-239 
influence of, on learning, 43 
inventories of, 236-237, 289, 297- 
298 
study of, 53-54 
Interpersonal conflict, guidance for, 
167-181 
Inventories, 236-237, 289, 297-298. 
299, 305 
Iowa, Bremer County, guidance 
program in, 66 
lowa Tests of Educational Develop- 
ment, 289 


Jacksonville, Florida, clinical serv- 
ices in, 115-116 

James Madison High School, Brook- 
lyn, vocational problems in, 
203-204 

Job, see Occupations 


Juvenile delinquency, 160-161, 168 


Katonah High School, College Day 
at, 340-342 
Kellogg Foundation, 17 
Kiwanis Club, 176, 274, 282-284 
Kuder Preference Record, 236-237, 
289, 297-298 


Lay counselor, 273-274 
Learning and guidance, 9, 31-46, 
146-147 

causes of poor, 56 
developmental tasks in, 177 
influence by parents, 43-44 
nature of, 143-146 
psychology of, 33-46 
See also Education 

Library 
job opportunities in, 221-222 
resources, 111-112 
use of, 151, 159 

Life adjustment, see Adjustment 


MacQuarrie Tests for Mechanical 
Ability, 291 

Maine, University of, orientation 
program at, 110 

Marital adjustment, 190-191 

See also Family living 

Marriage, statistics, 183-184 

Mars Hill College, North Carolina, 
vocational problems in, 203 

Maryland, study of youth in, 62, 
172, 203, 205, 256 

Mason City, Iowa, occupational sur- 
vey of, 281 

Mechanical aptitude, tests for, 290- 
291 

Mental Measurements Yearbooks, 
305 

Mental tests, see Intelligence, tests 
of 

Mental-hygiene clinics, 174 

Metropolitan Achievement Tests, 
289 


Index 359 
Miami, Florida, Kiwanis Club in, 176 
Miami Senior High School 
guidance director in, 26 
guidance program in, 67 
Michigan State College, guidance 
workers’ training program at, 
314-316 
Military service and youth, 168 
Minneapolis, work-experience pro- 
gram in schools, 248 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory, 299 
Minnesota Paper Form Board Test, 
Revised, 291 
Minnesota Vocational Test 
Clerical Workers, 293 
Mobility and occupations, 207-208 


for 


Nashville, Tennessee, colleges in, 158 
National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation, 311 
National Youth Administration, 
surveys by, 279 
Negros, vocational guidance for, 
253-255 
New York, Federation Employ- 
ment Service of, 276 
Newark, New Jersey 
clinical services in, 116-118 
guidance on TV in, 178 
Newspapers and community study, 
160 
Newton, Massachusetts, 
services in, 118-123 
Nondirective counseling, 73-75 
Note taking, 149 


clinical 


Occupational guidance, see Voca- 
tional guidance 
Occupational Literature, 222 
Occupations 
choice of, 207-217, 230-233, 257- 
259 
classification of, 217-219 
expectations from, 224-226, 228- 
229 
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influence of, on life, 59 
mobility in, 207-208 
number of workers in, cbarts, 
213-214 
satisfaction in, 61-64, 223-224 
status of, 60-61 
student experience in, 246-253 
survey of, 219, 278-281 
variety of, 219-222 
See also Vocational guidance 
Occupations: A Selected List of 
Pamphlets, 222 
Occupations and Careers, 222 
Occupations Today, 223 
Ohio State University Psychological 
Test, 288, 290 
One out of Seven, 220, 252 
Organizations, youth, 161-162, 163- 
164 


Orientation 
for parents, 135, 178-179 
teacher responsibility for, 7-8 
to school, 37-39, 109-111, 127-152 
O'Rourke Mechanical-A ptitude 
Test, 290-291 


Parents 
and guidance, 14-15, 276-278 
influence on students, 43-44 
marital adjustment of, 190-191 
orientation to school, 135, 178- 
179 
working, 192-193 
Personality tests, 245, 298-307 
Personnel work, careers in, 308-334 
See also Guidance 
Physical-social development of 
youth, 168-169 
Pintner Cunningham Primary Tests, 
288 
Pittsburgh, University of, work- 
experience program at, 318- 
319 
P. K. Yonge Laboratory School, 
University of Florida, Career 
Day in, 263-265 


Placement 
director of, 324-325, 328 
in foster homes, 173 
tests for, 110 
Population movement, 208 
cbart, 209 
Principal, and guidance, 16-19, 124- 
125 
Principles and Tecbniques of Guid- 
ance, 306 
Problems 
clinics for, 27-29, 114-115, 174 
economic, 188-189 
for counseling, 9-13, 75 
interpersonal, 167-169 " 
of home living, 184-187, piden 
of youth, 48-49, 97-100, 179-18 
solving, 42 
vocational, 195-196, 203-204 
Projective methods in guidance, v 
Projects, vocational-guidance, 26 
285 
Psychiatric counsel, 28 
Psychological testing, 28 
Psycholo 
ligh-setoal classes in, 136-137 
in the home, 193-194 
of learning, 33-46 
Pupil, see Students 
Purdue Pegboard Test, 291 


Radio and community study, 160 
Rating scales, 299-301 
Reading 
guidance for, 28, 150-151, 159 
tests, 289 
Reading Readiness Tests, 289 
Records, 23-24, 83-85, 87-89 
academic, 240-243 
anecdotal, 301-303 
cumulative, 234-235 
in vocational guidance, 234-236 
Recreation, 151-152, 194-195 
Referrals, 10. 12 
Religion and guidance, 169-173. 
196-197, 328-329 


Religion and Life Weck, 170-171 

Remedial specialists, 331-332 

Reports, see Records 

Residence counselor, 330 

Role plaving, 303-304 

Rorschach Ink-Blot Test, 298, 299, 
303 


Salvation Army, 176 
Savannah, Georgia, occupational 
survey of, 279 
Sayre Area Joint High School, 
Career Day in, 264, 268-269, 
335-339 
Scholastic-aptitude tests, 288 
School 
adjustment to, 126-152 
counseling positions in, 319-320 
facilities of, 95-96 
record, 240-243 
trip, 278 
‘See also Education 
Sex education, 190 
Skills, learning, 144 
Slow learner, guidance for, 56 
Social adjustment, 47-52, 136-141 
Social classes, 154-155 
Socicty 
differences in, 156-157 
home and, 182-183 
Sociometric devices, in guidance, 
304 
Speech correction, 28 
Stockton, California, occupational 
survey of, 280 
Student affairs, director of, 329 
Student-teacher. conferences, 90-91 
Students 
affected by social class, 154-155 
guidance of, 57-58, 86-91, 126-152 
identifying abilities of, 54-55 
in-service training of, 31-46 
problems of, 97-98, 179-181 
relationship to group, 137-141 
teacher contact with, 4-5, 90-91 
Sec also Youth 
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Study habits, 8-9, 31-33, 56, 94-95, 
147-132, 304-305 

Sublimation, 50 

Substitution, 50 

Superior student, guidance for, 57- 
58 


Teachers 
and guidance, 4-16, 30-46, 68- 
69 
as counselors, 20-21, 75, 89-91 
student conferences with, 90-91 
student relationship to, 152 
work experience of, 281-282 
Television for vocational guidance, 
178, 274-276 
Testing and Counseling in the High 
School Guidance Program, 305 
Tests and testing, 13, 23, 28, 45-46, 
110-111, 113-114, 239-240, 244- 
246, 286-307 
"Thematic Apperception Test, 298, 
299, 303 
Toronto, University of, study of 
academic success at, 240-241 
Training programs for guidance 
workers, 314-319 
Transportation and occupational 
choice, 216-217 


United States Employment Service, 
tests by, 293 

Urbanization and occupational 
choice, 215, 216-217 


Values, determining, 233-239 
Vertical mobility, 207 
Vice-Principal, see Principal 
Vocational guidance, 59-64, 101- 
103, 112, 195-196, 203-285 
See also Occupations 
Vocational-rehabilitation 


ing, 332-333 


counsel- 


Weequahic High School, Newark, 
career conference at, 268-271 
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Westchester County, New York, 
college-day program in, 272, 
340-342 

Women, working, 212 

Woodrow Wilson High School, 
Washington, D. C., career-day 
plan at, 265-266 

Work experience 

of guidance workers, 318-319 
of students, 246-253 >m 
of teachers, 281-282 

See also Occupations 

Workers, industrial division of, 

chart, 213 
needs of, 226-228 
occupations of, chart, 214 
relation to job, 224-226, 228- 
229 
Working conditions, 223 


Wrenn Study Habits Inventory, 305 


YMCA, 175 
YMHA, 175 
YWCA, 175 
YWHA, 175 
Youth 
agencies for, 175 
centers for, 175-177 
dependent aid to, 174-175 
developmental tasks of, 167, 177 
organization of, 161-162 
physical-social development of, 
168-169 
problems of, 48-49, 97-100, 167- 
169, 179-181, 188-189 
See also Students 
Youth Tell Their Story, 62, 172 
See also Maryland study of youth 
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